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ater se RIALS FOR SALE. 


tearing will OFFER FOR SALE, 
day of March inst., at Ten o’clock® 
MINES, in ‘the parishes of 


PAPERIAL, 
i we tie petlahe, &e., pomplese 
orse-w < ™m 1 
0 1 ain ump, 
eect 10lnch at, 1 "4-feet inch ditto, 4 
12 9-feet ; 


h pump, 
15-inch ditto, 
barrel, | iSelnch daor-j 


poh -piece, 1 16-inch ditto, 1) Hilly W 


1 ic ‘T 9-inch ditto, 1 10-feet 
16+inth ditto, staples arid glands, pump rings, bucket 
ves, Whim 4 42 


inch smith’s bellows, | 36-inch'} further 


; ladders, and other articles, to numerous 
FURNITURE, 
Seuatag mei comic will siclstte diab aguas re-, 
WHEAL ST. ANN MINE, ea pl Up Stk Oe DEVON. 
VALUABLE MINE MATERIALS, ROTARY Y STEAM. INE, &c., "FOR dieiac 
R. F, A. DAVIS has been fayoured with instructions to sub- 
mit FOR SALE, BY all = Mere the 21st of March, 1849, at 
o'clock in the forenoon, the 


STEAM: wry AND 1] MATERIALS 
$4 an 8: pumps, 2 10-feet 7}-inch working tittele, 
yr ch ditt t ace pheloee. 


windbores, 1 matching piece, 2 6-feet 
sake -box and gland; 20 fathoms of 1j bucket-rods and joints, balance- 
. od, with beari 





plunger-pole and case, with windbore, H-piece, 


square, timber, 16-feet | an excellent 
NG-HOUSE FURNITURE, miners dal, by Haye, 


useful 
18- linder ROTARY aE pit BOILER, 9% feet 
long, i wa fos few), with au old , 12 feet lo 
atom bi large wont al being nearly new. 
n, in the ot Drewsteignton, w: one 


and - astaggtig 
‘on to Gapt. Penrose, the mine, and any fur- 
: tugtoner, ahs oaiice in Tavistock. 
" West-atrest, Tavistock, March 5, 


AUZHALL FOUND EY. LIVERPOOL, 
TO, CLOSE A 


TNERSHIP. 

ITHOUT. RESERVE. On ands the 2 2d April next, at Twelve o’olock precisely, 

at the CLARENDON MS, South John-street, LIV: unless previously dis- 

posed of by private all that valuable PROPERTY, knoudh ty the namerat th 
VAUXHALL FOUNDRY, 

. ail-toad, LIVERPOOL. || The pre consists of 55 Lyng 8 

D of jaa ground re of 2 3 8s. ry 


unexpired, with 
wy a 
cat brandy 


phe makers, “4 pe nr of 
Saat and slottin, 
td ip oe Anddther 
e power, rae phos dg water-wheels, 

cafe, and sawn of every tion, and of 1000 wheel pat ; 
x tr , aesertpti upwards pat 





ate in Vi 


gad 


: ’ ’ of. th 
hog ieee a bo cinond asd eaalogons of the 





- WORKS FOR SALE. 


BI I¢ ROUP, within the Royal Ex- 
> the Lith day of April next, at 
} of by private bargain), the “ 
RON: WORKS, 
Brovet in she parish of Dalry and coun of 


ry erec 
BLAST-F S, WORKMEN'S HOUSES, 
UTENSILS at the pits, fur- 


we pry i 
blowing engines, high- ~pressare, estimated, at ‘90-horse 


wer, was erected 
other, a condensing engine, was erected in 1847, and 


 eatimated at 200- 


iron on per ann 
in yh uh 4 
mos att latter being capable of tn got five furnaces, and both fitted‘up in the 


proved eonsracin, The make of each furnace has gene- 
iron per week, and some of them have produced 
manager's house and store buildings, 187 workmen’s houses, 

state, attached to the farnaces and pits, and-there are 20 partly built, 

‘which could be finished at a small a ae outlay. There are also a new foundry, 


8 o-. fire-brick work, smithy, 
FIELDS consist of COAL, IRONSTONE, ‘LIMESTONE, and FIRE< 
CLAY, held:in lease by the company at moderate fixed rents and royalties, all situated 
within easy distances of the furnaces, and for the most part have the advantage of rail- 


communication. — 
the 00, ee FIELDS consist of several hundred acres, of which only a small portion 
been wronght ; anaes Pits, fitted with good engines and machinery, ‘aré sunk to the 
jon. 


INS’ TONE consists of the well-known BLACK-BAND, bi ding about 3000 tons 

we Koad pontiae dl dandy ek en enn qh-redvoyd ere a file ear or thereby, 

mill to work, besides a large additional extent, which, from s adjoining, it is 

believed also exist, ‘There is also ro extent of OLAY-BARD TRONSTONE, hithe hitherto 

pee dk but capable of yielding a large output. There are 15 pits, with excellent 
othe 


nm present tion, and others ready'to resume Working, 
TONE QUARRY is worked by open cast, arid is conhected with the works 


The AY is abundant, of excellent quality, and cheaply produced. 

There ig stock of ironstone on the ground, which can be got at a valuation, so 
that the works be put into immediate operation, and having a connection with the 
— ape we in Railways along which the has the privilege of 
— paaiya present affords Re exc ty portunity for parties entering 


Me OE 
made ih the sesten of extensive malleable works, im- 
appa the Dig-ron works, which will be sold either together therewith of 
m of leases, 


plans of the property i workings, » 
pais Rasa oh cep 
ropes Cra, “the og ¥: “ Phage 
and articles of roup. ; 

medaely adj of at the same time acquiring 


N. the mansion. incaton od 
te hen oS chi ta adjoining. 
" GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
OAL MIN] 8 TO 2 LET. — THREE VALUABLE, [22 
ELLIO (or 1 yah ; at nmin. an and uuder Farms and Lands 


may be seen, and 
; Mr. Brown, 
untants, Gtas- 

j or Messrs. Mont+ 
of the title deads 





et 
Th ' GELLIDRA the parishes of LAN- 


NITY a trance of the Rhondda Valley. in Cueva 
pA ae two wePkhd by owt of moderate: 


ipwards of 35,000 tons of pig- | 








ORTANT AND VALUABLE COPPER MINES TO 
BE LET, BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, comprising the extensive SETTS formérly 
ED HILLS, . WHEAL CHARLES, and 
SOUTH TOWAN, WHEAL FANCY, 
having been surrendered to the Duchy by the Tate lessees, during the extréme pressure 
of the latter part of the year 1847, have since been plaged in good working order, and 
of d years. 
An atne nol boy be made for butting the lessees of the Tywatuhaile Mines in pos- 
parno 
Wheat Lydia the of ‘the representatives of the late 
Tohe Boney aus ydia, property re mtativ: 
Proposals will b received at the Duchy of Cornwall Office, Somerset House ; and any 
Duchy of Cornwall, Somerset House, Feb. 20, 1849, 
IVER FRONTAGE, SWANSEA.—TO BE LET, for such 
along the navigable part of the SWANSEA-RIVER, in the immediate vicinity of the 
per works, and suitable for smelting, or other manufacturing establishments. 
of coal by this line, as well as by other modes of transit. 
Apply to Mr. B. Daniel, surveyor, No. 5, len-street, Swansea. uh 
such a term of agreed upon, the COAL lying underap ESTATE 
rie as TWO HUNDRED ACRES. within 4 miles of the port of SWANS 
a8 


CORNWALL—2YWARNHAILE MINES. 
KNOWN As 

UNIT: at 

belonging to the Duchy of Cornwall, in the parish of SAINT AGNES.—These mines 

are neg par} ba large pea pocreasing returns, They are now to be leased, at a moderate rate 

Tit Close setts. of W. Sparrow, West Wheal § w, Basset’s’ United 

may be obtained by application there, or to R. Taylor, £sq., Falmouth. 

a term of years as may be agreed upon, SEVERAL ACRES OF GROUND, lying 
largest cop 

The land isclose to the South Wales Railway, and possesses great facilities for delivery 

OLLIERY TO BE LET,.SWANSEA.—TO BE. LET, for 

ni An en 

ni and oné seam of coal‘has already been won. The small is suitable 

lor general inanufacturing ing purposes, and the large‘is most excellent as stearh “packet coal. 

The pit is situate within a few yards of the Swatisea Canal, to which the S399 7] 


is already made. 
_ For particulars apply to Mr. Phillip Richard, Gorse Colliery, near Swansea. 


ag ee SLATE. QUARRY,in CARNARVON: SHIRE: 
BE LET, for such term, and -on such conditions, as may be agreed upon, 
a} fhe RIGHT « of WORKING a yalnable ROCK of SLATE, on the BLAENY~ WFR, 











the parish of PENMACHNE, upon which’ a large sum of money has ded 
in driving a level, and in other works, \‘Thé meta! of this rock has been ahd to be 
equal 'to that of the:-finest Festiniog Quarries; which lie in the vicinity. ‘The undértaking 
would suit a joint-stock company or a private speculator, as it can now be brought i 
early and Vargo work, at a com: vely small outlay. 
For particulars apply to Francis Hallowes, Esq:, National Provincial Bank, Dol 
and to ob the quarries, to Mr. Humphrey Williams, Blaeny-cwm Farm, Penma 
CO norton. PATENT IRON REFINERY—t00| 
PROPRIETORS of IRON FORGES and MILLS arc respectfully INVITED to 
KE TRIAL of Mr. BLEWITT’S REFINED TRON, or wae PREPARED by a 
NEW PATENT PROOE 
shen, the IRON is py ngA FREED from the IMPURITIES CONTRACTED in the 
BLAST-FURNACE, and, ry d applicable to every kind of 
manufacture. Heretofore, the metal usually sold in the market has been produced from. 
he worst pigs, scraps, and refuse of some lar blast-furnace, or set of furnaces, 
without any mixture, or any regard to quality, or the purpose for which it might’ bée re- 
quired. é¢ PATENT METAL is PREPARED ON SYSTEM, and TO ORDER; for 
any of the following purposes 
1. For BOILER A 1 TANK-PLATES. ? 
&: For TIN-PLATES, commonly called COKE-PLATES. fo 
ra For 8[RONG CABLE BOLTS, RIVET, an@ ANGLE IRON. 

This COMPOUND PUDDLED, beat under the hammer into a bloom, reheated, and 
railed into a 6 or 6-inch bar, makes TOPS and BOTTOMS for FLANCH and OTHER 
RAILS, of very superior quality, and attended with less waste than any other kind ot 
fron used for that purpose. It is also well adapted for nail-rods, horse-shoes, and for 
other ordinary uses of the blacksmith 

The PATENT METAL is marked with a squirrel, and the initials “ R. J: B.,” 
and is to be had Lonly at the “ Cwmbrain Iron-Works,” near Newport, Monmouthshire. 





AMES BOYDELL, LAND, MINE, AND MACHINERY 
VALUER,’ AND AGENT, 
No. 54, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON, 

Has to DISPOSE OF a large we of STEEL and MANUFACTURED HARDWARE, 
now warehoused in Londo 

Several valuable PATENT ienuee, some of which have been profitably worked. "44 
A FREESTONE. QUARRY, in North Wales, from which, on aecount of its quality, the 
amall cost of getting and working it, and its proximity to thesea, London may be’sup- 
plied at lower prices than those now ruling for much inferior stone, and a large profit 
left'to the proprieter. ~ 

An TRONSTONE MINE, likewise in North Wales, worked open cast, close to a shipping 
port, and now in profitable work. °° 

The LEASE of a very celetrated FOUNDRY and ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENT, 
on the River Dee, complete, with fixtures, machinery and tools}in working order, and 


marine and locomotive engines. 
The abdve will be found worthy the attention of any parties desiring to invest 1 money 


uspal return to the purchasers of them. 

J, BOY DELL has also at his DISPOSAL a RESIDENCE.and LANDED PROPER’ 
in SHROPSHIRE, which is in a good neighbourhood, and wiich (a large portion of 
land adjoi the house being of a most picturesque character, and well tim! 
with a et running through it) might be made a country residence for any nob’ 
man or gentleman, such as but few in the kingdom would bear comparison with. 

_ Particulars of the above may be had, upon ap application, at 54, ‘Threadneedie-street. — 


ry 
re 


ies 





VALUABLE ESTATE AND MINERAL FIELD IN AYRSHIRE FOR SALE. 
© BE SOLD, BY PUBLIC ROUP, within the Royal Ex- 


change Sale Rooms, Queen-street, Glasgow, upon Wednesday, the 1ith day of 

April next, at One o’clock afternoon, unless previously disposed of by private bargain, an 
and. whole the LANDS AND ESTATE. OF PITCON, 

Extending to about 216 acres, imperial measure, and comprehending. the following 


LANDS—viz. ; 
The THREE MERK LAND, of old extent, of NETHERMAINS of PITCON, J Ly. 
The TWO MERK LAND, of old extent, of OVERMALNS of PITCON. 

The TWO AND ONE-HALF MERK LAND, of old extent, of LINTSEEDBRIDGE. 

SIX ACRES and NINETEEN FALLS or thereby of the FARM and LANDS of MID- 
DLETON, situated on the east side of the High Road, leading from Dalry to Kilbirnie ; 
and ONE "ROOD and — FALLS or thereby of the LANDS of KERSELAND, situated on 
the north or north-west side ‘of the water of Garnock, With tle Teinds, sk ae and 
Vieavage of said Lands. 

Together with the MANSION-HOUSD of-PITCON, and’OF FICESJani GARDEN thereto 
belonging ; and the whole MINERALS and METALS in the several Lands aboye-men- 
tioned, and whole Privileges and Pertinents belonging to the same; but excepting these 
eight actes, or thereby, Scotch measure, now belonging to the Glengarnock Iron Com- 

y, of their presently-working seam pf Ironstone in the said Lands; and also except- |. 
ng the Pitcon Railway and Branches, in so faras the same are within, and pass through, 
the said lands. 

The MANSJON-HOUSE, which is pleasantly situated, commands. a most extensive 
view, is in good order and repair, and has attached to it a set of suitable and commodious 
offices, with walled ‘garden, ‘shubbery, and pleasure ground ; and’the whole are enclosed 
fromthe other portions ofthe estate, by a high and substantially: bnilt wall. 

The LANDS (exclusive of:those attached ‘to fhe mansion-house), let under lease, ex- 
tong to about 140 acres Scotch or thereby, and are at present held by a respectable tenant, 

ata sit rent of 4902, sterlin SF gh f- annum, The farm steading upon the lands is most 

‘substafitially built, and in good ir. 

The MINERALS, which have been ascertaitied to comprise the most valuable 
~ yr cg — to wignen 140 ueres stil Gnwrought, and are held by the Ayrshire 

mpany vw present fixedrent.of 1000¢, sterling per annum, or, 

ie rien of the Ianalordh at a yt ain, lopeip, whic has hitherto greatly exceeded the 

fixed rent, and baepes at & & very large tne aie fettifn. Upon a moderate calculation, the 
blackbard y he to the imperial acre. There are, 
In the course of being, nds seyeral seams of coal/and other mi- 


‘besides, 
nerals. The estate of Phe is oe yak of Dalry, at which there is a 
statiot! upon the line of the G! , 2nd im the immediate 
nelgivbonrh ood of the ecashenal Work Ps Wot ie 

ray) 


chit is connected by. tail- 
ble, investment to the sperm 





 Petet Clemons + may be worked by lye ‘leyel, under the principal. 
fete te ate senior ng pae| 


quality as one of the seams: 
fae 
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eiseds | 


By: 1 hap aoe and parish burdens payable frofp' the estatd Piao and whether tegatded” 


t ‘nag and 


fiat sce i 


-| house, 


a most desirable and pito- 
orks), Which, along with the be a teas merger ae nalvertiaed * a" 
> Ww! 0) WwW je, bene te nS 0} ver 
Sond by pnblic fou the same time and p me is ere 
in connection with the Aywshire Iron Company’s worlis,,orsepurate!y, there is rem 
genre and eligible aminvestment as the present offered to competition. 


lars, Li be vi f i 
wnt fag Beatoat iakuose ; Robert aco nitcomay etna bedrest 
there; J 





ndlay, writers, 89,8 St. i Vineet a 
81, St. George’s-place, Glasgow, 


CE ha Ear 





sows Marth Caio ‘ -chaehiaii 5 Sais “te 


bares 


Glasgow, 


ready for ep hm parties to embark at once on building first-class iron sehen srapnins and: 


in a profitable business,’as they will be disposed’ ‘of upon terms which will ensure an un- | 





eat ee 


TANTED ,—By the EMBROKESHIRE IRON anxp COAL 
COMPANY,—a SECOND- aoe a viptign of tha ehgdh oC ee not less than hom Hy Bo 

—, A l » to 
spe ge hoy yd 7 


AN'TED,—A SITUATION, by on experionoed Copper 
Smelting Furnace Builder ; also by FIVE experienced Burners and Bimelters of 


rt of the world.—Address °° ¥, Z.,” 
at ba offige of the Mining Journal, 26, Fleet-street, London. 


O TRONMASTERS AND CAPITALISTS.— VaNTED. 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS, on MORTGAGE of IRON-WOR Seine for 
. The money is required to ary on the works. Any competent person 
this’sum may faye the af appointment of manager, which'is now vacant. Application | es 
tmadé to « A. D.,” at Mr, Trimen’s, Portugal-street. 
TEAM- ENGINES FOR. SALE—A BARGAIN.—A PAIR 
of MODERN ENGINES, of 160-horse power eachi, with BOILERS—all equal to 
new; fitted to Smith’s Patent Propeljer, and complete, with driving wheel, funpel, 
steam- -pipe, gearing, &c., admirably adapted for a ship. of large tonnage, or for mining 
purposes. Also, TWO O PAIRS of MARINE BEAM ENGINES, by Faweett anid Ci, of 
Liverpool—each engine of 65-horse power, in capital condition.—For particulars wy, 
to Messrs. Bayley and Ridley, 3, George-yard, Lombard-street. 


ROWA SLATE COMPANY. —PERSON § desirous of be- 
coming AGENTS for this COMPANY in the different TOWNS and SEAPORTS, 

are requested to apply by letter, addressed to the purser, at the offices, 57, Threadneede- 
street, L London, where prospectuses % and every: informa tion L may be | obtained. : ae 


Bs BIRCH. TOR. TIN MIN E. APPLICATION $ for 
the FEW SHARES in this COMPANY remaining unappropriated, to be my Je) 
the secretary, 2, Winchester-buildings. 


)UNNAFORD COOMBE..MINE.—An excellent opportunity 
is now OFFERED 4o any person wish to PURCHASE SHARES in the above 
valuable concern.—Mr. BROUGHTON has FOR SALE a FEW SHARES, yery cheap 
Apply to Mr. Broughten, 30, Taylor’s-buildings, Woolwich. 44 


O BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the under- 
mentioned MINING MACHINERY and MATERIALS, 2¢ TING-TANG CON- 
LS MINE, in the parish of GWENNAP—viz.: 1 60 and in the aust hae pees 





Copper Ont won hayeno objection to go to any pa 



































STEAM- ENGINE. 9-feet stroke in the eylindsr, and 84-feet in the shaft, with first 
of rod, capstan and shears, 7 15-inch pumps; 14 15 and 16-inch H-pleces, doorpiéces, 
windbores, washing barrels,.c.—Particulars may be obtained on application to Captain 
W. Richards, Redruth ; or Mr.:W. Clyma, auctioneer, Truro. i en 
Dated Mareh 6, 1849. * 
FLINTSHIRE. 
O BE SOLD, THREE SIXTEENTH PARTS, orSHARES, 
in a very protgising MINING SETT, being in the iromiediate ral pekes: dy of 
several ad profitable lead mines, now in full work.—For particulars an 4 ar 
(free) to C. J . Harvey, Dolgelly, d North Wales. 
O BE SOLD, BY PUBLIC AUCTION, at TRESAVEAN 
and ADJOINING MINES, on Satardey, the 17th inst., at Twélve o'clock, about 
SIXTEEN TONS of OLD JUNK 
FIFTEEN TONS of CA -IRON. 
TWENTY TONS of WROUGHT-IRON, J. 2 
SIX TONS of OLD KIBBLE PLATES. 
TWENTY TONS of PRIME ARSENIC. 
Mr. FRANCIS PRYOR, Auctioneer. 
Tresavean Mines, March 6, 1849. JOSEPH JENNINGS. 
INING PROPERTY.— Mr. JAMES HERRON, MIN E 
AGENT, 33, CLEMENTS-LANE, LOMBARD-STREET, has receiyed instruc- 
tions te DISPOSE of SHARES in FIRST CLASS MINES, paying regular dividendsyand 
yielding to the purchaser from 174 to 25 per cent. upon his outlay. He is also in a posi- 
tion to. transact business inthe following—yviz.: St. John del Rey, Tamar, Treviskey 
and Barrier, Great Deyon Consols, Alten, Australian, Condurrow, East Wheal Rose, and 
Wheal ‘Seton Mines, Great Consols Gwennap, Treviskey, Trethellan, Mary mites 
Tamar, Tincroft, and Keswick Mining Company. 
INING OFFICES, THREE KING'S COURT, LOMBARD 
STREET, LONDON.—Messrs R. TREDINNICK & CO. beg to draw the ion 
of capitalists to the DEPRESSED MARKET VALUE of SHARES in ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN MINES, many of which pay dividends of from 20 to 30 per cent. per annum , 
whilst those on the eve of so doing areselling at corres sponding low prices.— Messrs. T. & Co. 
continue to DEAL in every description of MINING, RAILWAY, BANKING, INSU- 
RANCE, CANAL, and OTHER SHARES.—Statistical information afforded gratuitously, 
upon personal application.—_MONEY ADVANCED npn the above sténrities:” 9 TF. 
INING OFFICES; No.8, GEORGE-YARD, LOMBARD- 

4 STREET, LONDON.—Mr, RICHARD THOMAS (who has "had ah expe- 
‘riénce as a mining agent in’ London) OFFERS his SERVICES in the PURCHASE and 
SALE of MINE and OTHER SHARES, on commission: Purchases in’ many valuable 
mines may now be made at unprecedently low prices. The fullest information given 
(withont charge) relative.to mining investments and operations. rT. 

N.B.—R. T. lias now ON SALE a limited number of SHARES in an eaten - 
fering unusual advantages, situated in one of the best mining districts in Cornwall. 
Full particulars will be farnished on application. 








R. H. B.. RYE, GENBRAL AGENT fi for the DISPOSAL 

of MINING PROPERTIES, invites the attention of his friends and the public 

to the unusually FAVOURABLE TERMS on which INVESTMENTS. may now be made 

in MINE SHARES.—Ample information (for the guidance of buyers) may be had a‘ A 
offices —77, Old Broad-street. 


R. THOS. P. THOMAS, MINING AGENT, anpj DEALER 
IV. IN RAILWAY, GAS, BANK, INSURANCE. AND OTHER mes 
3, GEORGE-YARD, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON. a 
2 





T. P. THOM Bs is a SELLER of SHARES in the leading MINES of Cornwall; 
and Wales-+paying from 10 to 30 per cent. Statistical ‘information afforded upon 
sonal application, or by letter. 


R. JAMES SIRIDE, MINING AGENT, anv DEAL 
IN SHARES, 2, SPRING-GARDENS, LONDON, 


rON E Y.—MESSRS. KILLICK & CO. (late Winstantey, 
Kittick, & Co.), SHAREBROKERS, inform their friends and he “a they 











make IMMEDIATE ADVANCES, to any amount, on’ the aortas t of E and id 
eign Railway Shares, Scrip, and Debentures, upon ¢xceedin ney a boy terms: 
theyalso BUY and SELL every description of STOCK and MI 

less commission than ustially charged.—6, Bank Chambers, Sppolied ee of 


STURIAN MINING COMPANY .—Notice is ee: 
that all SHARES in ‘this company on which the ie} fee on the 21st 
November last, has NOT BEEN PAID, were. this medi e fae non- 
payment of calls. By order of the board, » SAGER pace 0) 
Offices of the Company, 9, Austinfriars, London, Segrats 2, iS. 
(ysaey MEXICAN MINING ASSOCIATION.—Notice 
is hereby given, that # DIVIDEND. of SEVEN SHILLINGS ani 
per share will be PAYABLE at.the office of the association, on and the: Ist of Feb.. 
between the hours of Eleven ‘and Th ree.—Forms for clalrang, thé dividend may be ob- 
tained at'the company’s office, aud must be left two clear days for examination previous 
to a By order of the court of directors, 
‘insbury-cireus, London, . Jan, 3! 31, 1849, JOHN, MATHER, Sec Seert 


SSAYING AND ANALYSIS.— Mr. MITCHELL begs. to to 
inform the MAN  &C. apt MIN S, SMELTING-WORKS, and MANUFAC- 
TORIES, that he still con es to CONDUCT "ASSAYS and are of all PRO- 
DUCTS, merelareee 3 rahe ay Ne 7  abhis A 
3, HAWLEY-R BNTISH TOW. LONDON, 
to which atidialath ions are mye be forwarded , -—Instrugtion 
assaying and analysis a 


WENTILATION OF OF GOAL MINES.—BIR 
retolved on onto ERDUGE se the In FICE of 2 een 


bes 4 the patentee, 
avis, mathematica! Ferrel inleteeent kit 
EFICE FOR. PATENTS, 7, 7, SIAPLE INN, 10 
J /MURDOCH Into ert 








in all branches of 





AM’ S parent 
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{ ne, Oust oNp aaad). con shows at one view 
p par, 


whereby they, may save much tre 
ion pet otherwise obtainable. 
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Tot 


retains the old 
the provinces have the o; ity of hearing this instrument played by 
Mr. Richardson, at Jullien’s — forwarded free, on application to fhe | 
patentee. MANUFACTORY, 135, FLEET-STREET. 








Published price 5s., “ Theory of the Diatonic Flute,” by A. Siceama, B.A., patenfee* 
ANTAGENET GUARD RAZORS, Mannofactured under 
the authority of LETTERS PATENT GRANTED by HER MAJESTY THE 

EEN, and under the Patronage of the Nobility and Gentry, the Army and 
Navy, the Clergy, the Bar, and the Faculty. 

The Razor is made of the finest tempered steel, imparting a matchless smoothness and 
keenness to the edge ; and the addition of the Guard causes the Razor to glide with safety 
over the face, removing the beard without the possibility of cutting the skin. 

Guard Razors are fitted for right-hand and for left-hand shaving exclusively. 

Best black handles, per pair, 12s.; single, 6s. Best ivory handles, 16s. per pair ; b 
8s.—Sent post-free for 8d. each extra. 

A pair of the best Razors, elegantly finished, in a superior Russia box, is a valuable 
present for a nervous, paralysed, or short-sighted friend—price One Guinea; sent free for 
1s. 6d. extra. “The Razors are warranted, and will be exchanged if found imperfect. A 
single Razor, of the same quality and finish, in a neat roan case, sent free for 10s. 

C. STEWART & CO., Patentees, removed from 140, Strand, to 22, Charing Cross, 
London. Post-office orders to be made payable to them at the Charing Cross post-office. 

CAUTION.—Every Guard is stamped with the signature of “ C. Stewart and Co.,” to 
imitate which is forgery.—A full description of the inventicn, with testimonials from 
practical application, sent post-iree. 

“ We have used the Plantagenet Razor, and found shaving to be performed with the 
greatest freedom and ease, and with perfect safety.” — Mining Journal. 

«« Among the most valuable discoveries of modern times.” — Morning Post. 

“ To all men a source of comfort.”—Morning Heraid. 

“ The blind, the nervous, and the invalid can get through the operation of shaving 
with perfect security.”--Sunday Times. 

* It is literally a fact, that this razor can be used by the operator with perfect security 
in almost any situation. Itcan be used in bed, on a railway, or even in acarriage on the 
eommon roads. This guarded razor is really a splendid invention.” —Zancet. 

PLANTAGENET RAZOR STROP.—The peculiarity of this strop consists in not yield- 
ing to the razor blade, like the ordinary razor strop, but gives that angular sharpness 

which alone preserves the keenness of the cutting edge.— Prices, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. ; sent 
dost-free for 6d. extra. 
STHMA.—CURE of 39 years’ ASTHMA, by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—Dated. 17, Church-lane, Hull, Oct. 13, 1846. “ Sra,—I 
have suffered more than I can describe from the effects of an asthma, which has for years 
rendered my days irksome and my nights sleepless. It was brought on by cold, while 
accompanying the retreat of Sir John Moore. I have had the ablest advice, but nothing 
given me one-tenth part of the benefit which your Dr. Locock’s Wafers have, &c. 

(Signed) Watrer Erginerton, late Grenadier Guards.”—Dr. Locock’s Wafers give in- 

stant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 

To singers and publie speakers they are invaluable, for clearing and strengthenii 

voice: they have a most pleasant taste.—Price Is. 14d., 2s. $d., and 11s. per box. 

Agents: Da Silva & Co., |, Bride-lane, Fleet-st., London; sold by all medicine 


ON NERVOUS DEBILITY AND GENERATIVE DISEASES. 

Just published, the thirty-ninth thousand, an improved edition, revised and corrected, 120 
puges, price 2s., in a sealed envelope, or forwarded, post-paid, by the Author, to any 
address, secure from observation, for 2s. 6d., in postage stamps, illustrated with nu- 
merous anatomical coloured engravings, &e. 

ANHOOD: the CAUSES of its PREMATURE DECLINE, 

with plain directions for its perfect restoration. A Medical Essay on those dis- 

eases of the Generative Organs, emanating from solitary and sedentary habits, indiscri- 
minate excesses, the effects of climate, and infection, &c., add to the sufferer in 
youth, manhood, and old age; with practical remarks on marriage, the treatment and 
cure of nervous and mental debility, impotency, syphilis, and other urino- genital diseases, 
by which even the most shattered constitution may be restored, and reach the full period 
of life allotted to man. The whole illustrated with numerous anatomical engravings on 
steel, in colour, explaining the various tunctions, secretions, and structures of the repro- 
ductive organs in health and disease ; with instructions for private correspondence, cases, 

&c.—By J. L. CURTIS, consulting surgeon, 7, Frith-street, Soho-sq., London. 4/) 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK. ‘ 

We feel no hesitation in saying, that there is no member of society ty whom the book 
will not be found usetul—whether such person hold the relation of a parent, pre¢eptor, 
or a clergyman.—Sun, Evening Paper. 

J. L. Curtis, On Manhood, and the Causes of ifs Premature Decline; with Plain Diree- 
tions for its Perfect Restoration.—[{Strange, Paternoster-row.]—This is a book replete with 
valuable advice and information. It developes the fearful shoals on which a large pro- 
portion of human happiness is wrecked, and furnishes a chart by which they may be 
avoided and escaped. Fortunate for a country would it be, did its youth put into prac- 
tice the philanthropic and scientific maxims here laid down. One cause of matrimonial 
misery might then be banished from our land, and the race of the enervate be succeeded 
by a renewal of the hardy vigorous spirits of the olden time.— United Kingdom Magazine. 

Manhood: a medical work.—To the gay and thoughtless we trust this little work will 
serve as a beacon to warn them of the danger attendant upon the too rash indulgence of 
their passions— whilst to some it may serve as a monitor in the hour of temptation, and 
to the afflicted as a sure guide to health.—Chronicle. 

Manhood: by J. L. Curtis and Co.—Their long experience and reputation in the treat- 
ment of these painful diseases is the patient’s guarantee, and well deserves for the work 
its immense circulation.—Zra. 

Published by the author, and may be had at his residence; sold also by Strange, 21, 
Paternoster-row, London; Heywood, Oldham-street, Manchester ; Philip, South Castle- 
street, Liverpool ; Robi 11, Greenside-street, Edinburgh ; Campbell, chemist, 146, 
Argyle-street, Glasgow ; Berry and Co., Capel-street, Dublin; and by all booksellers. 








EW MEDICAL WORK.—Dr. G. T. HUNTER on Diseases 
> and Weakness of the Generative Organs, containing a popular anatomical descrip- 
tion of the parts—contagious diseases, gonorrheea, syphilis, &c.—their prevention and 
eure ; chronic di including gleets, rh tism, and a new method of treating stric- 
tures ; spermatorrhoea and weakness ; enervation of the physical and mental powers, by 
the practice of secret vice or excessive indulgence; matrimony, its obligations, expecta- 
tions and disappointments; with a long Appendix of prescriptions and instructions. The 
whole compiled with a view to affording a safe guide for self-treatment, and containing a 

r amount of genuine practical information than is to be found in any work of the 
kind hitherto published.—Sold at 115, Fleet-street ; and sent free for 2s., in money 
stamps, by J. Barkley, 37, Leicester-square, London. * ‘7 


Tilustrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on Steel, On Physical Disqualifications, 
venerauve tucapacity, aud Lnpediments to M . New Edition, enlarged to 196 
pages.—Just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, direct from the establishment, 3s. 6d. 


in postage stamps. ‘ 
r he SILENT FRIEND: a medical work, on the infirmities 
and decay of the generative system, from excessive indulgence, infection, and the 
inordinate use of mercury, with remarks on marriage, and the means of obviating cer- 
tain disqualifications, ill ted by 26 coloured engravings. By R. & L. PERRY & Co., 
consulting surgeons, 19, Berners-street, Oxford-street, London. Published by the authors; 
sold by Strange, 21, Paternoster-row; Hannay, 63, and Sanger, 150, reel. 
, 
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Starie, 23, Titchborne-street, Haymarket ; and Gordon 146, Leadenhall-street. 

Part THE Fiast treats of the anatomy and physiology of the reproductive org. 
is illustrated by six coloured engravings.—PaRT THE SECOND treats of the consequences 
resulting from excessive indulgence, and their lamentable effects on the system, produc- 
ing mental and bodily weakness, nervous excitement, and generative incapacity ; it is 
illustrated by three explanatory engravings.—Part THE TutRp treats of the diseases ree 
sulting from infection, either in the primary or secondary form, and contains explicit di- 
rections for their treatment. This section is illustrated by 17 coloured engravings.— 
Part THE FourTH contains a prescription for the prevention of disease by a simple ap- 
plication, by which the danger of infection is obviated. This important part of the work 
should not escape the reader’s notice.—Part THE Firta is devoted to the consideration 
of marriage and its duties. The causes of unproductive unions are also considered, and 
the whole subject critically and philosophically inquired into. 

THE CORDIAL BALM OF SYRIACUM is exclusively employed in treating nervous 
and sexual debility, impotence, &c., lls. and 33s. per bottle.—THE CONCENTRATED 
DETERSIVE ESSENCE, an anti-syphilitic remedy, for purifying the blood in cases of 
infection, secondary symptoms, eruptions, and the abuse of mercury, !1s. and 33s. per 
bottle PERRY’S PURIFYING SPECIFIC PILLS, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and tls. per box— 
a certain remedy for gonorrhea, gleet, strictures, and chronic inflammation of the blad- 
der.—Consultation fee, if by letter, £1. A full description of the case is necessary, 
stating age, habits, and position in society £5 packets, with advice, to be had at the esta- 
blishment only, by which the fee, £1, is saved.—Messrs. Perry, surgeons, are in atten- 
danee daily at 19, Berners-street, from 11 to 2, and 5 to8: on Sundays, from 11 to 1. 

Sold by Sutton and Co., 10, Bow Churchyard ; W. Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; R. Joh , 63, Cornhill ; 
L. Hill, New Cross; W. B. Jones, chemist, Kingston; J. W. Tanner, Egham; S. Smith, 
Windsor; J.B. Shillock, Bromley; T. Riches, London-street, Greenwich ; T. Parkes, 
Woolwich ; Ede and Co., Dorking ; and John Thurlby. High street, Romford—of whop 
may be had the Silent Friend. 

DR. LA’MERT ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY, 

With 40 coloured engravings on steel. 
Jast published, and may be had in French or English, in a sealed envelope, 2s.6d.; or 
post-free, from the author, for al Pron stamps. 
ELF-PRESERVATION: A Medical Treatise, on the Physiology 
wR of Marriage, and on the Secret Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity, 
usually acquired at an early period of lise, which enervate the physical and mental powers, 
di and enfeeble the natural feelings, and exhaust the vital energies of Manhood ; 
with Practical Observations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, whether arising from 
these causes, close study, or the influence of tropical climates ; local and constitutional 
weakness, syphilis, stricture, and all diseases and derangements Iting from indi 
tion ; with 40 coloured engravings, illustrating the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases 
of the Reproductive Organs, explaining their various structures, uses, | functions, and 
the injuries that are produced in them by solitary habitsyexcesses, and infection. 

BY SAMUEL LA’MERT, M.D., 37, Bepromb-Square, Lowpon. Z A 

Doctor of Medicine, Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Licentihte of 

Apothecaries’ Hall, London, Honorary Member of the London Hospital Medical Society, 

&e. REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“The author of thissingular and talented work is a legally qualified medical man, who 
pena ag had iderable experience in the treatment of the various disorders, arising 

jes and frailties of early indiscretion. The engravings are an invaluable ad- 

demonstrating the consequences of excesses, which must act as a sulutary 

warning to youth and maturity, and by its perusal, mafly questions may be satisfactorily 
replied to, that admit of no appeal, even to thé most contidential friend.” —Zra. 

i. most and skilful work, and ought to be ex- 
peculiar habits aequired at pub- 

and concealed from the 

and which cannot be too ly reprobated and 

condemned. The engravings that accompany the work are clear explanatory ; and 
being written by a duly-qualified medical , will, doubtless, be the means of 
saving many a youth, as well as those of maturer age, from the various evil consequences 
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THE MINING JOURNAL, | 


On the Winning and Working of Collieries. 
BY MATTHIAS DUNN, MINING ENGINEER. — 

TIretanp.—Tighe, in his sw of Kilkenny, gives a very striking de- 
scription of the evil effects of bad veatilasion, Gru the fresh colliers. 
“ The colliers are, independent of accident, unhealthy and short-lived, 
they seldom arrive at 50 years of age; a consumption of the lungs is the 
disorder of which they generally die, for a year or two before which event 
they often throw up black spittle. Those who work in wet pits live longest, 
as they do not swallow so much of the volatile dust of the coal; many do 
not survive it for 10 years, though there are peculiar instances of workmen 
who have been in the colliery for 40. The passages are narrow and low, 
in many places there was scarcely room to crawl.” 

The collieries in the north of England, with scarcely a single excep- 
tion, are admitted to be well established in ventilation. Before conclud- 
ing the section upon ventilation, I thing it will be well to bring under 
notice the printed report, addressed to Sir George Grey, in 1847, of Mr. 
Tremenhere, one of the sub-commissioners, whose investigations were in- 
strumental in producing the bill of Lord Ashley in 1843, and who has 
since that period been pe ope by the Government to’ traverse the coal 
districts, and report the result of the Act. 

Mr. Tremenhere commences by saying—‘I have availed myself of 
every opportunity that came in my way of gathering the opinions of 
owners and managers of collieries, colliery viewers, mining engineers, and 
other persons possessing scientific or practical knowledge, or both, as to 
whether it might be possible, by any aid or interposition of the Govern- 
ment, to diminish the risk of those colliery explosions. I, therefore, ven- 
ture to lay before you the conclusions I have arrived at, after the oppor- 
tunities I Line had of considering them in reference to all the principal 
coal districts in the kingdom. I beg, therefore, to submit to you, that the 
only kind of inspection on the part of the Government which would not 
be liable to grave objections, would be inspection without compulsory 
powers of interference, and that such inspection, conducted by gentlemen 
uniting scientific with practical knowledge, would tend to diminish the 
frequency of colliery explosions.” 

He reasons thus—“ The circumstances of individual collieries must neces- 
— vary so greatly, and the conditions under which they can be pro- 
fitably worked are so numerous, depending upon the position and value 
of the coal, the tenure, the amount of dues and royalties, the command of 
markets, &c., that an expense for the purpose of ventilation, which might 
easily be borne by one work, might render the neighbouring one profit- 
less; and to confer upon an officer of the Government a power of causing 
the proprietors to conform to particular details in the ventilation, would 
be to transfer the responsibility for their safe and proper management from 
the proprietors to the Government. It would have appeared to me un- 
necessary to allege such simple and obvious reasons against the proposi- 
tion of inspection armed with compulsory powers, had I not occasionally 
found, among persons in the mining districts, an expectation that it might 
be used with advantage towards the protection of life. In the course of 
my inquiries, I have been struck with the marked difference in point of 
care and skill very frequently shown in the management of adjoining col- 
lieries. In some the plans are kept with care and exactness, and the 
whole management betokens the skill and carefulness of the mining engi- 
neer. In others, worked under precisely the same local circumstances, the 
plans are neglected, and are many weeks or months in arrear of their 
workings, and the mode of ventilation is defective, as compared with the 
former, in many important particulars. Some persons filling those situa- 
tions are men of considerable information and intelligence, and have had 
the advantage of an education specially preparing them for such duties. 
Many others, however, are quite the contrary, carrying on their works 
with a mere unthinking acquicscence in the mode of ventilation that they 
have been accustomed to, and neglecting to avail themselves of means of 
information which would, at a very insignificant cost, render their col- 
lieries comparatively safe. In such cases it generally happens that, after 
some frightful loss of life, steps are taken to improve the ventilation, which 
steps, had they been resorted to before, would have obviated the danger; 
yet adjoining collieries will be found still to remain in the same state as 
before.” Thus Mr. Tremenhere enumerates the various particulars in 
which a colliery may be unsafe and wanting in ventilation, although to 
place it upon a proper footing might only require a very insignificant cost. 

As to his remarks, that “ collieries differ so extremely from each other 
in respect of the position and value of the coal, the tenure, the amount of 
royalties, the command of markets, &c.,” I am at a loss to conceive why 
such subjects should have any bearance upon the question of safety to the 
people. Ifa Government inspector understood the subjsct, he would deal 
with it rationally, and draw a discretional line; but if he acted with com- 
pulsory powers, his orders would be carried into effect, or appealed against 
upon the responsibility of the party objecting; it matters not to the people 
who lose their lives, whether it is brought about by the ignorance, the 
cupidity, or the obstinacy of the colliery proprietor. Mr. Tremenhere 
admits that such a state of things prevails, and that Government inspec- 
tion would tend to good; therefore, the only question is, whether the of- 
ficial would best correct such abuses with or without ay powers. 

The Government Inspector (according to Mr. Tremenhere) would go 
through each colliery with the mining engineer, and examine the course of 
the air, its volume, the rapidity of its current, its condition, the contri- 
vances for directing it in its proper channels, the width of the communi- 
cations, whether large enough to bring a proper supply to the places of 
work, and various other details. 

“ Amongst the great number of persons engaged as proprietors or lessees 
in working, or as mining engineers in managing collieries, with whom I 
have conversed, I have met with none who would not receive candidly and 
thankfully, any remarks that a gentleman of ability found it incumbent on 
him to make. These remarks to be first addressed as confidential com- 
munications; subsequently, a general report of the state of the ventilation 
in the collieries of a particular district, might be addressed to the Govern- 
ment, which need only be made public.” 

So then, Mr. Tremenhere conceives that, upon the bare suggestion of 
the Government engineer, coal managers are to give up all the prejudices 
of custom, that they are to be suddenly enlightened even to conviction, 
that they are moreover to be willing to expend money in adopting the 
suggestions of the inspector, even against their own sense of interest or 
necessity. Perhaps they have their working let to contractors or practical 
colliers, who must needs be reconciled. But why should the colliery owner 
be so ready to believe that this inspector is a good and discret judge of the 
roper manner of working or ventilating a seam, in the like of which he 
as had little experience? Mr. Tremenhere omits to tell us what must be 
done in case of refusal, except reporting to the Government. If so, let us 
suppose that whilst the controversy goes on, and weeks elapse, an explo- 
sion takes place, and lives are lost, who is to be made responsible? The 
Act of Lord Ashley was decisive against the employment of women and 
boys under 10 years of age; and Mr. Tremenhere was sent round the 
mining districts, to see whether the coal owners were acting up to it. The 
very first opening of his report, referring to the South Wales district, says 
—*“ A few convictions had taken place during the year fur employing 
females underground, and recently, in consequence of my representations 
and the probability of legal proceedings, upwards of 30 women were dis- 
og from the collieries of the Rymney Company.” “ Nevertheless, 
the disposition is so strong among some of the colliery population to dis- 
regard the Act, that the services of a constable to watch the suspected pits 
from time to time are necessary.” The employment, underground, of boys 
under 10 years of age, still exists to a considerable extent in this and other 
mineral districts. veral convictions have been obtained, but a perma- 
nent effect cannot be expected until some operating check is brought to 
bear upon a practice which the Legislature has sought to discourage.” 

I cite the above passages for the purpose of showing, that by Mr. Tre- 
menhere’s own report, where the colliery proprietor fancies his intérest at 
variance with the Act of Parliament, he may be anxious to evade it. 
Although Mr. Tremenhere disapproves of compulsory powers, he adds 
—“ I beg to add this further suggestion, that it should be made compulsory 
to report to the Secretary of State all fatal accidents arising from explo- 
sions in collieries.” Mr. Tremenhere, therefore, comes to the conclusion, 
that the intercourse which would take place between the Government In- 
rs and the owners and managers of collieries would adequately meet 
the case, without any compulsory powers, as to either stopping the works 
or inflicting penalties; but he does not seem to appreciate sufficiently the 
consequences of a colliery being allowed to work in so dangerous a state 
as to produce explosion during the controversy, or because the colliery 
owner does not promptly carry into effect the suggestions of the inspector. 
In such case, I apprehend the deficiency of the Act would be so apparent, 
that the first coroner’s jury who sat would recommend it to be amended, 
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Che | Treatment of Ores. 

By Joun MrrcHEyt, Esq., F.C.S., author of A Manual of Practical Assaying, &c. &c, 
No. XXXII.—' Continued from February 17.) 

In the last paper it was stated that carbon could exist in three different states 

in iron. It may also exist in one, two, or all three of these states in the 


same sample, us, by the action of acids on iron, we can obtain pure 
carbon (graphite, which entirely consumes at a red leaving no residue) ; 
the substance we have termed “ poly ” which, on lea’ 


u carburet, burning, leaves 
certain per centage of oxide of iron, and the black pulverulent substance which, 
in combustion, gives no oxide of iron—showing it to be pure carbon. ‘This sub. 
stance is always obtained from tempered steel and white iron. 

It sometimes happens, however, that but the two first are contained; this 
occurs with pure grey or black iron, but all three are present in mottled iron 


—tbus show or grey iron to be a malleable iron, or untem steel 
(according to Fe of ae mange in which is : — : a cer- 
tain centage of graphite; mot! iron, on the contrary, giv the three 
varieties of n, may be assumed to be a mixture of thalleabie iron, or an 


untempered steel, with a certain amount of white iron, or tempered steel, 1 
which is added lised carbon rad ons wen ’ 

Malleable iron and untempered steel are here classed together, because they 
give, on solution in acids, the same variety of carbon—merely byene he quan- 
tity. ‘I'he same holds good with white iron and tempered steel, but the variety 
of carbon is different, as well as the quantity. The carbonaceous matter pro- 
duced by the solution of malleable iron and tempered steel is attracted by the 
magnet, and leaves a residue on burning, which is oxide of iron—thus show- 
ing the substance in question to be a carburet of iron. On the other hand, the 
carbonaceous matter produced by the solution of tempered steel and white iron 
is not attracted by the magnet, and leaves no residue on opt gra sligripry | it 
to be pure carbon. The polycarburet, or definite carburet of iron, 1s not de- 
composable by some acids, and thus assimilates itself in its nature with the 
es of iron, or siderite, already treated of. 

Whilst on the subject of the state of existence of carbon in iron, it may be 
remembered I stated, in reply to a letter of Mr. R. Mushet’s, that combined 
carbon did not take up oxygen from oxide of iron, and that it was only the 
free carbon possessed this property ; this was an error, to which I will shortly 
call attention—showing how I was induced to believe this at that time. 

It may also be remembered, that th: t this series of papers, as well as 
a correspondence which appeared in the Journal, about a year since, | have 
maintained that grey iron contains less carbon than white. This 1 must again 
assert, in connection with the general run of marketable iron ; but, at the same 
time, must admit that, under certain circumstances which do not occur in the 
ordinary iron furnaces, grey iron may be made tu contain much more carbon 
than any sample of white, ‘This exception, however, only goes to prove my 
rule, as I hope shortly to show. One thing, however, is positively certain, that 
white iron invariably contains more combined carbon than any sample of grey, 
and that the presence of the remainder of the carbon in the latter must be 
owing to some peculiar circumstance, to be accounted for only in the same 
manner as some of the singular anomalies in solution and crystallisation, 

Thus, for instance, 5 parts of dry sulphate of soda dissolve in 100 purts of water, at 32°; 
and at 929, 100 of water dissolve 52 parts of the same salt, but at tem 
higher than that it is less soluble; therefore, a saturated solution, made at 92°, will, on 
being heated— say, to 230°—oaly retain in solution about 43 parts of the salt, therefore 
9 parts are deposited in the crystalline state. Now, it appears to me, that a solution of 
carbon in iron may be precisely in this state. A producing white iron is not re- 
quired to be at so high a temperature as a furnace which produces a grey iron, atid may 
not the relations of carbon and iron be similar to the relations of dry sulphate of soda 
and water, so that, at a certain definite temperature, iron takes up a amount of 
carbon (the greatest hitherto found in white iron is about 5°5 per cent.) ; ifthiscompound 
can be subjected to a higher temperature under fi ble ci ti it seems pro- 
bable that, as with the sulphate of soda, so it might be with the carbon, and that the 
latter should be precipitated from its solution, forming grey iron, so that the higher the 
temperature in the furnace, the more carbon would be precipitated—the less. combined 
carbon would exist in the metal, and the darker the latter would become. 

In this way, to a certain extent, might also be explained, why ordinary 
grey iron contains less absulute carbon than white iron. We ma 
precipitation of carbon by heat, that it is exposed for a time, not only to @ portion of free 
oxygen from the tuyére, but also in a higher part of the furnace to a portion of unde- 
composed carbonic acid ; in either of these cases, a loss of carbon would ensue, in the first 
case, by direct oxidation, and, in the second, by the decomposition of*carbonic acid, by 
the assumption of one atom of carbon, le 
Of course, these are only hypotheses, but they seem capable of explaining the formation 
of grey iron, as well as its usual oo © carbon, as also the part heat 
operation, accounting why in one, white 
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that produced by coke furnaces. This 
Thus the carbon, precipitated by a high temperature 
tion in iron (or carbon in the nascent state), may be enabled, at the great degree of heat 
at which it is at the time of its separation, to reduce silicon, magnesium, calcium, &c., 
from the with which it and the metal is in contact, the carbon itself thus being oxi- 
dised, and the reduced metals alloying with theiron. Thus would be explained wh 
coke iron should contain more silicon, magnesium, calcium, &c., than charcoal Iron, and, 
consequently, more carbon, for it is found in practice that the denser the fuel, the higher 
the furnace, and the stronger the blast, the mure silicon, &c., will the iron contain, and in 
general the less carbon. The following analyses will prove this position ; 
which will be hereafter cited. The three yt on ay and due to M. Karsten, throw 
much light on this subject—showing what t 








dergo. They were made at the works at Hamm, where the mine is 
dition ter, and where, consequently, the only variation that could be 
made in the working would be the relation between the of mine and fuel 
In the three experiments, during the execution of which were produced the substances 
for analysis, the quantity of mine was augmented in the following proportions, 2, 5, and 
8, the fuel the same. 
ist EXPERIMENT. 2d EXPuRIMENT. 34 Experiment. 
Grey Iron. Lammelar White Iron. Granular White Iron. 
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Alumina... cogeed. GER coccccecee. . OOD pcorecncoctsens . Me 
eee oe ° gu ooceee cece an ee ececccecece } a 
Protoxide of manganese .- « oeeeeeeeee ¢ tere seceseceee q 
M Pass seceee cccce ABB corececees 10°2D coe cocccecses 3°60 
Sulphur -.se-e+ tteeeeee O'OB cecesveree DOB sececesessecee§ O02 
99°68 99°37 99°22 
The following conclusions may be drawn from these analyses :— 
Firstly.—That whatever may be the composition of slags, the whole of 


the phosphorus is found in the iron. It may be said, even of very calcareous slags, that 
pean pwd contains traces of phi on account of the phosphates in the fuel 


employed (with pure mine, however, and coke, less orus would be found in the 
eee, See eee easeeee, Rananes Weed Ie contains much more phosphoric 
acid than ). 


Secondly.—It is not so with sulphur, which passes into the slags as sulphuret of cal- 
cium or magnesium—forms incompatible with the presence of protoxide of iron in thes 
matters; so that the loss undergone by leaving the iron in contact with such slags isnot 
the only inconvenience—the iron is sure to be sulphurised, so that the greatest attention 

ht to be paid to this point. 
“Ehirdly.--The reduction of manganese takes place only in of a very large 
amount of carbon. It is nearly absentin the iron, when there is a tolerable quantity of 
protoxide of iron in the slag. 

Fourthly.—The silicon increases with the temperature, as shown by the aneizon. 
of the state in which carbon exists in Bren pers goes OS also ex- 
ba 


A 

lain their physical properties. Grey iron is tolerably le, and easily submits to 
The file; w Siren brittle, and resists the file. ‘The first, according to our 
is a mixture of either malleable iron or untempered steel, whose are divided by 


an admixture of crystallised carbon ; the latter a species of iron containing its carbon in 
1 difference 
















exactly the same condition as tempered steel—hence their in behaviour 
under the hammer and file. The following analyses will out the composition of 
me ee ee FT wrongs: carbon. Total carbon. 
Grey iron from Sayner, near Coblentz, fue! * . 
ef get Mde cnn nn & O89 seeeeeee BTM veeeeeee 4°60 
Grey iron from W in (Siegen), fuel 
charcoal, mine mixture of brown ox VOB cececeee BOD covecees 465 
Grey iron from Malapane (Upper Silesia), 
ron from , * 
Mel charcoal +2430 iteor ov O75 sevssees BG npaverr. 990 
Grey iron from the Konigshititte, fuel coke, " 
A een tls de Ny OG coeseece BOT coceeee O08 
; Grey Inons (Cuarcoat). From mixture 4 
j Campagne. Nivernais. pont 
ccaberccceccece D254 seseeees 2319 
+ trace. .«. 
Tron... PPOTETETETST SET E TETRA ETS. sh | 
100°000 
Ancy-le-Frane. Autrey. 
«© 2400 coeeee BBOO coseee 
1°200 . + 0°300 .. 





ieee ee 9800 cece es O00 se eee 
te te ewes BOO co eeee 5600 ’ 
+ 6296200 6600 ee DELO eee eeDE'400 oe ++ + 94°900 
100°000 100°000 100°000 100°000 100-000 
Gagy Inons (CoxE)—WELsH. 
CAPDOD 66.0 eccccccccccccecccccsedececetc PAOD ccccccccce SEBO co pececene 1600 
SHICON so cceccosscccrcececssscsedocesoses 1°GRO cecsccesce 1BOD beeecccees $000 


«+000 04964002... 


Phosphorus 0.4. cesesececes cevececeeese O'FB0 vecscecses O'440 co ebeeee ee 0492 
Manganese «-sccee coceceseccee eeececees PACE, cosecveveee EPMCE, sore cecese tIAce 
ic) WETET ETT TeTPTTTETETETiri li Lee 6 DE1G0 vc cecees ee DOBIO oo oe + 0094'842 
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; Franche Compté. Creuzot. Janon. Charleroi. English. 
CATDON seer ccvede sees BBOO coveve DOM ve veee 4BOO ve eyee 2300 «+++ +- 2°200 
BiICOM ..+c cece cece cece L1GO coerce BADD ve eees S500 oe eee 3500 eee 2°500 
Phosphrous «+ --++++++ G'B5L eeeeee OBOE serves —- ce vere oer 
TrOM ae ++ see ee oe oe 00 01 95'GBD +e +e ++ 9B'BBS +o ++ ++ 92300 +--+ +-94'200 «. +. -.95°300 
100°000 


, 100°000 100°000 100-000 100°000 
It will thus be seen, that in 20 analyses of grey iron, as manufactured in the large way, 
the average per centage of carbon is 2°833 for —55~ =2°833. The average of 10 speci- 


mens of charcoal grey iron gives pe = 3°09 per cent. of carbon. The average of 


eight specimens of coke iron gives aa ==2°592 per cent. of carbon; and the average 
of two specimens.of grey iron, smelted by a mixture of coke and charcoal (relative pro- 
portions unknown), gives pana ==2°734 per cent. carbon. Theaverage pet centage of silicon 


in.15 specimens of grey iron manufactured in the large way, is 1°738 for “5 = 1'738, 

\ . a 

% average per centage of silicon in six samples of charcoal iron is |= = 696. Theave- 
of eight specimens of coke iron gives oe 2°496 per cent of silicon ; and one spe- 


cimen of iron, smelted by a mixture of coke and charcoal (relative proportions unknown), 
gave 1°92 per cent of silica. On comparing these numbers, it will be found that the ob- 
servations on temperature, just made are fully carried out, as observed by a comparison 
of many analyses, It will be seen, that in smelting iron with charcoal, much more car- 
bon, and less silicon, is absorbed than with any of the othéer specimens. Next come the 
irons smelted with a mixture of coke and charcoal; and, lastly, the iron smelted by coke 
alone —the latter showing a considerable deficiency in carbon, and a corresponding in- 
crease in silicon. The decrease of carbon in coke iron may be explained satisfactorily 











ee 


vA: either hypothesis, the increase of silicon by the latter ; while it is possible, however, 


that the reactions mentioned in both may come into play in the decomposition. The 
remarks concerning the amounts of phosphorusin coke and charcoal iron are also borne 
out by the appended analyses. This, however, in this case, is only relative, for we have 
not attached the analyses of the ores smelted, and by that alone age pee ata 
truthful conclusion. The average of four specimens of charcoal iron gives—— = "oe 
per cent. of phosphorus, and the average of five specimens of coke iron gives “ee = 


1729 per cent. of phosphorus.—[This resumé will be continued in next week’s Journal, ] 





THE BANK CHARTER ACT OF 1844, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
INTERESTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
V.— WAGES. ‘ 

It cannot be inferred, from anything hitherto said, that we undervalue 
the importance of large capitals in mining and manufacturing. If we have 
shown that great values are transferred, and that great liabilities are un- 
dertaken, in a shape which legislation cannot well control, and which the 
Bank Charter Act does not touch, we would rather have it inferred that 
the insufficiency in this Act has been in favour of trade than the reverse. 
If we have pointed out how small capitals, in countries where credit is 


limited, are eked out and made to yield the most, we never doubted that 
where large capitals exist, and are directed with skill, so great is the ad- 
vantage on their side, that it is scarcely possible to contend against them. 
It must, therefore, argue great indolence, or great incompetency, if a 
country rich in capital and credit can be driven from any market by pro- 
ducers of small means and little credit. The expedients resorted to by 
small capitalists of other countries were not held up as matters deserving 
of imitation; ‘but solely as a warning to such as seemed to think that a 
rich country could restrict trade at will, having nothing to fear from com- 
petition on the part of poorer neighbours. 

The fund out of which wages are paid is in every country composed of 
that portion of the gains of the industrious, which isemployed for further 
production. It may seem a startling position, but we believe it to be the 
fact, that in but few countries wages are solely paid in money. When 
money wages prevail, these sums are almost immediately resolved into the 
elements of food, lodging, and clothing; so that although a great differ- 
ence is observable between hired workmen, and domestic labourers fed and 
clothed with produce raised by their employer, yet it is evident that the 
advantages afforded by money payments can be dispensed with, when 
money is too difficult to obtain. he whole of the continent of Europe 
was, until very recently, tilled by peasants, who paid rent for their own 
lands by working a certain number of re on the domains of the land- 
lords. Notwithstanding all the efforts of legislators, it has been found so 
difficult to change this natural system of agreement, where trade was not 
brisk, that whole districts still adhere to it, although the system has been 
discouraged by law. In other parts, it reappears where one might think 
that no impediment to trade existed—as in Ireland in the shape of conacre, 
or the hiring out of a field against a stipulated return in labour. This is, 
not effected by any means in the power of either landlord or tenant, em- 
ployer or labourer, to control, Could any choose, all would be found to 
prefer money payments, as allowing the greatest liberty to all parties; con- 
sequently, where these primitive arrangements, labour rents, conacre, 
truck, and, we will add, slavery itself, are found, there is good reason at the 
present day to suspect that the trading arrangements are at fault, rather 
than that any class of men are desirous of oppressing their fellow-men, or 
that there should be any propeusity to slavish subjection in the mass of 
& nation, 

Were we to accustom ourselves to analyse, in a dispassionate manner, 
the condition of the various nations around us, we should see on how com- 
plicated a machine the prosperity of a country in a high state of develop- 
ment rests. ‘To say nothing of the moral and intellectual growth, and to 
confine ourselves strictly to the question of earnings, there are clearly two 
classes of producers to be cared for. These are such as enjoy the benefits 
of credit, and such as command no credit. The proportions between the 
two vary in every country. The class enjoying credit is most numerous 
where there is most wealth, combined with the greatest intelligence. That 
mere wealth, or natural resources, without intelligence and morality, will 
not command credit, is testified by the condition of the finest spots in the 
habitable world. British India, Sicily, Egypt, Asia Minor, Spain, and 
countless other tracts, abound in productive soils, in minerals, in popu- 
lation; favoured by climate, they possess navigable rivers and harbours of 
the best description, yet belong to the poorest and most wretched of the 
known portions of the globe. England, with its damp climate and com- 
paratively barren soil—Holland, one continued swamp—Germany, with a 
four months’ winter and poor soil—are, on the contrary, the seats of suc- 
cessful industry, holding more favoured tracts in subjection, and rivalling 
in wealth and productiveness the more bustling and less fettered citizens 
of the United States. In England and Holland, with Belgium, credit has 
been developed to the greatest extent; both personal and national credit 
stand highest inthese countries, In these alone can the payment of money 
wages be said to obtain exclusively and universally. ‘The occasional and 
temporary introduction of the truck system, which has now and then been 
resorted to, is rather an exception to, than an invalidation of, this asser- 
tion, » In England, especially, money wages are customary,and to depart 
from this usage involves a serious privation. Our labourers ought to be 
made aware of the ar te position they thus hold above the la- 
bourers of other countries; they ought to investigate the reasons for their 
occupying such a position. It would then not be difficult for them to ap- 
preciate the intimate connection subsisting between the capitalists’ interests 
and their own. In England capital has-more.rapidly accumulated than in 
other countries; there, too, labour is most highly remunerated, and there 


the labourer is emancipated from all slavish dependance-on his employer, 


by the fact of his receiving money wages. But another advantage will 
atise from a dispassionate inquiry into the secret springs of the prosperity 
of various classes, All will see the special operation of any new or forced 
systém on his own particular interest, If high wages and money pay- 
ments accompany accumulations of capital, aided by a good development 
of credit, it is clear that such a system may be shaken in two ways—either 
accumulations may be discouraged and investments rendered difficult, or 
“SIhstacles to the free use of credit may limit the efficiency of capital em- 
ployed in trade. The latter check upon prosperity frequently induces the 
mentioned evil. Thus,the Bank Charter Act, by limiting the amount 

of current coin circulating in the kingdom, throws a difficulty in the way 

’ As a necessary consequence, some in- 
vestments are rendered difficult. Capital, therefore, which under more 
favourable circumstances would have been invested in domestic enterprise, 
would have enlarged the labour fund, and would have increased the na- 
tional accumulations, is driven to seek employment abroad, where either 
such difficulties do not deter, or a higher rate of profit attracts it. That 
mining enterprise is more subject than any other to be depressed by diffi- 
culties thrown in the way of wages, must not only be felt by all practical 
miners, but is capable of demonstration from the history of our own times. 
We have often ee that pe jor ba ee wien - recently 
sprung up ng istory of copper smelting, within the present 
canny, aan te carried on upon the assumption that the smelter can 





gain anything by oppressing the miner, or the miners hope to protit by the 
smelters’ ruin. Does the story of the “ Miners’ Company ” really suggest 
nothing but a planned war of internecine hostility between miners and 
smelters? And isthere no ear to be lent to the tale of fluctuations brought 
about by the legislative proceedings with regard to credit, which were 
going on while the contest, described by Mr. Budd, occurred between that 
company and the smelting houses. @ return to cash payments in 1819, 
although not to be compared in its effect on individual credit to measures 
that have since been taken, still occasioned a check. The mischief was 
modified by the number and activity of the country banks, and wages were 
less affected by that step than prices. The return to cash payments with 
country banks of unlimited issue, obliged the dealer or smelter to econo- 
mise, It reduced profits on manufactured goods, and gave an advantage 
to private parties, who were hardworking men, and possessed facilities for 
using personal credit in the shape of bills, over an old proud company 
which, in all probability, boasted of never having drawn or accepted a bill 
since its foundation. The resources of private individuals in this respect 
are more extensive than those of a public company, which is immediately 
shaken when only suspected of seeking accommodation. Wages, in the 
meantime, not having suffered from any curtailment of issues, miners were 
enabled to take advantage of the competition which the new houses started. 
But matters changed after 1825, and still more after 1844; the limitation 
of the circulating currency obliged the working miner, in many places, to 
become a partner in the adventurer’s risk, and work is constantly given 
out on a proportionate contract. The recent success of the smelter is, on 
the other hand, to be ascribed to the growing extent of his market, while 
his processes are improved, and his means of credit (except as far as he 
pays wages) are not altered. But wages forming the very essence of the 
miners’ outlay, lhe now finds his position changed for the worse. This, 
if he candidly examines, he will see the smelter has no share in causing. 
It is to be traced almost entirely to the working of the Bank Charter Act. 
Nor have we by any means felt the full extent of the working of this le- 
gislative Act. Circumstances have for the last three years deprived the 
continent of the power of vigorously competing with us. 

The abandonment of numerous railway enterprises has temporarily re- 
lieved the overloaded labour market; the influx of destitute Irish workmen, 
and general depression of trade, have all had their influence in concealing 
the pressure which rests upon the first stage of our productive industry; 
but when the expected improvement comes, which cannot be delayed if 
tranquillity continues in these realms, and men’s minds are directed to le- 
gitimate sources of earning, we may rest assured, that without some re- 
laxation of the present restrictions, the mining interest will be hard pressed. 
As the whole is a calculation of employment of capital, it is easy to con- 
ceive how slight a balance of profit will divert investments from our soil 
into ships and foreign adventure, and how easy it will be to furnish the 
smelting-works with ore from other hemispheres, which might and ought 
to be raised from our own soil. Nothing is now more certain than that 
coals are most extensively spread over every pomp! Tape ; steam 
power is, consequently, with the aid of capital, now rally accessible 
as water power. 23 

The means in the power of capitalists and workmen, by the aid of which 
they may partially avert the threatened evil, until the force of public opi- 
nion consigns the Bank Charter Act to the oblivion in which the corn, and 
other old unwise laws, have fallen, consist mainly in seeking to confer the 
benefits of credit on the poor, who have hitherto not enjoyed them. We 
do not see why small cheques, drawn on banks that would condescend' to 
cash them as low as 15s., or even 10s., should not be used in payment of 
wages, and why the workmen of every district should not, as the Scotch 
have already done, with such immense advantage to their industry, invest 
their savings in shares in such banks, The Savings Bank system has be- 
come too formidable for the repose of the minister, and for the safety of 
the country. It is not wise, in our present circumstances, to have 
30,000,000/. standing “ at call” against the Bank and the Exchequer. By 
teaching our workmen the advantages resulting from a judicious use of 
credit, far more benefit would accrue to the community than can result 
from attempts to outwit the-experience, or to control the folly, of bank di- 
rectors and speculators. 








COLONISATION OF IRELAND. 


Ever anxious for the adoption of measures which may tend to tbe amelioration of the 
condition of the poor and neglected population of this might-be prolific but ill-treated 
island, we hail with true gratification any suggestion for its relief and improvement, and 
we have, with much pleasure, perused a pamplilet containing Three Suggestions for the 
Colonisation of Ireland, by Mr. William Bridges. The author first quotes Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan to the effect, that Ireland presents an extensive and varied field for the invest- 
ment of capital and the production of wealth, on which her whole population might be 
employed, with great advantage to all the parties concerned ; and Dr. Kane, who says “ that 
the want of capital has been the bug-bear of Irish enterprise for many years. England 
has capital ; Ireland has not—therefore, England is rich and industrious—Ireland poor 
and idle. But where was the capital when England began to grow rich? It was the in- 
dustry that made the capital, not the capital the industry. An idle or ignorant man 
will lose his capital, where an active and intelligent man will create one. We leave our 
fields in barrenness-—our mines unwrought —our powers of motion unapplied, waiting for 
English capital Labour is capital; intelligence is capital; combine them, and you 
more than double your amount of capital. With such capital England commenced as 
Ireland must commence ; and once begun, and in earnest, there will be no lack of money 
capital at our disposal.” It is stated, on good authority, that Mr. Stuart French, of 
Monaghan, had reclaimed 300 acres of mountain land in four years, and raised its value 
from 2s. to 35s. an acre, and the entire cost was repaid by the crops in three years. Mr. 
Reade, of Wood Park, Galway, reclaimed 500 acres of moor land and mountain ; the 
cost was repaid by the crop of the second year, and the land formerly worth 2s. 6d. has 
since paid 20s. per acre, and there are 128,000 acres of such land in Galway. In the 
county of Cork Mr. Coulthurst reclaimed a bog farm, for which the tenants could not pay 
4s. per acre, now rated at the value of 42. per acre. Sir Charles Sligh, Bart., located the 
suplus population of his estate in Donegal on the waste lands, and assisted the poor 
farmers to cultivate them. He gave up his rents for two years, and employment has been 
found for six times the number the land could formerly support, and its produce has 
been multiplied tenfold. Other instances can be given from numerous writers on the 
state and affairs of Ireland. 

With these proofs before him of what can be done by perseverance, Mr. Bridges pro- 
ceeds to consider what field there is open for general agricultural improvement. The 
detailed estimate annexed to the report of Lord Devon’s commission shows nearly a mil- 
lion and a half of acres reclaimable for the spade or plough, some with the promise of 
great fertility, and two millions and a half more reclaimable for pasture, the greater part 
being in convenient proximity to the principal masses of destitute popu'ation ; one entire 
half of the province of Connaught is yet unredeemed from a state of nature. Little ca- 
pital is required for the improvement of these wastes; organisation, rather, is the one 
thing needful; let the colonists be allowed to retain possession of the spots reclaimed by 
them, let them receive perpetual leases of their respective allotments, and all previously 
necessary would be that the tracts of land should be prepared for their labours by drain- 
age, and Leing intersected with roads. The interest on the sums so expended, and of 
compensation for existing rights to the waste lands to be charged on it, when reclaimed, 
as a perpetual quit rent, redeemable at a moderate number of years’ purchase. The 
state would thus incur no loss, while the advances would give that immediate employ- 
ment to the surplus labour of Ireland which, if not given in this manner, will assuredly 
have to be given in some other, less useful and less likely to pay the cost. 

Mr. Bridges now proceeds to the consideration of the issue of land scrip, by at once 
establishing a national mortgage, which would be merely nominal, of the land and pro- 
perty of Ireland to (say) 50,000,000/, sterling, to be issued in land scrip, under the hand 
and seal of the Lord Lieutenant, in a form similar to that by the American States, who 
have established the precedent in the colonisation of their vast territory, and not only has 
the stute never been called on to pay the interest, or any deficiency of it, but the com- 
panies and the Government have realised a considerable profit,awhile the country has 
secured a vast national benefit. 

This land scrip is proposed to be advanced to capitalists, landlords, and public com- 
panies—such as the Irish Waste Land Improvement Society, Lough Corrib Commission, 
Mining Company of Ireland, the Irish Amelioration Society, and one or two honest Irish 
railway companies, if such can be found—an equal amount of capital in each case to be 
subscribed by the parties. These sums to be expended in the adaptation of waste land 
to productive settlement, in the completion of absolutely necessary railway communica- 
tion, improvement of land already under imperfect tillage, the construction of cheap cot- 
tages, the encouragement and improvement of the fisheries, formation of harbours, and 
other useful and remunerative purposes. The closing portion of the pamphlet is upon 
the subject of the state of title in Ireland, and showing that the main requirements which 
must antecede any great physical or moral improvement of the country, are certainty 
and security of title, facilities for the sale and transfer ot land, and for the examination 
of titles, and the establishment of a free trade in land, for which a few simple and ob- 
vious principles of Legislature should at once be recognised. The principles enuntiated 
for the advancement of Ireland, are similar to those which we have always advocated ; 
and Mr, Bridges concludes with the following trite and pithy observation :—‘ Ireland 
must, at all events, now begin to be governed; and, perhaps, the. first step in the right 
direction would be to invest Lord Clarendon with dictatorial powers within the limits of 
a defined principle of action. Ireland must either be governed, or put out of the way; 
for it is no longer a safe shuttlecock, to be for ever tossed about between the battle- 
dores of charity and coercion.” 














Industry, economy, and prudence are the sure forerunners of success, They 
create that admirable combination of powers in one, which always conduce to 
eventual prosperity. Guided by these handmaids to happiness, and sustained 
by perseverance, no position is too high to attain, no object too far for a man’s 
reach, and no difficulties exist that cannot be overcome. 


Hottoway’s Pritts, A Superior Remepy For Severe Coucus, Recent 
CoLpbs, OR AFFECTIONS OF THE CHEST AND LuNGs.—This far-famed medicine is the most 
extraordinary remedy ever known for the cure of recent colds, asthmas, and all affections 
of the chest, to which fact many sufferers have testified, Its peculiar properties are such 
as to give immediate relief to the patient, and eventually effect a perfect cure. It speedily 
relieves the accumulated phlegm, thereby giving freedom to the respiratory organs ; so 
let the asthmatic, or those from tightness of breath, diseases of the lungs, or 
similar complaints, have recourse to these inestimable pills oe permanent resto- 

to health.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway 





244, Strand, London, 3 








RAILWAY TAXATION. 


That the establishment of the railway system of transit has been of in- 


calculable benefit to society, is, we believe, almost universally admitted, 
and that its promoters and supporters have not’ reaped anything like the 
golden harvest which their sanguine expectations and exaggerated caleu- 
lations led them to expect, is equally evident. The enormous expenses 
inevitable in the locomotive system, not only in first cost, but in wear and 
tear, and keeping up the repairs of the permanent way, bear in themselves 
a large proportion to the returns; while the system of taxation lately 
adopted towards this species of property adds another enormous item to 
their already overburdened outlay. We have received a pamphlet on this 
important subject, from the pen of S, Laing, Esq., chairman of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company, and formerly secretary of 
the railway department of the Board of Trade, in which the hardships and 
injustice to railway proprietors, by the present mode of taxation, is ably 
illustrated. The railway company, of which Mr. Laing is chairman, paid 
in the past year 39,208/ in direct taxes—namely: passenger duty, 5 per 
cent., 16,375/.; rates and taxes, 22,833/.—in addition to the general in- 
come tax, and to the stamp, probate, and legacy duties paid on all trans- 
fers of their property, which are particularly onerous, both from the ex- 
treme inequality of the scale of duties upon small amounts, and from the 
circumstance that railway property is taxed on the scale of real property, 
in case of transfer by sale, while it is subject to the same legacy duty as 
other personal property in case of transmission by death. The results of 
this taxation are as follows:—A capital of 7,000,000/. has been expended 
in constructing 162 miles of railway through the counties of Surrey and 
Sussex, which commercial erterprise has yet afforded nothing like a re- 
turn commensurate to the public advantages obtained. The net earnings 
for 1848, after paying working expenses and interest on borrowed money, 
were 210,600/., paying a dividend of only 34 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock. This stuck, upon which 4,615,000 has been paid, is, at present 
prices, worth only 3,220,000/.—showing a depreciation of 1,395,0001. Of 
this depreciation 800,000/. is due to special taxation,as, if they could have 
divided the 40,000/. thus paid, it would have made the dividend 41. 8s. 6d., 
instead of 3/. 10d., and, consequently, increased the market value by 
800,000/.; aid the accountsof other companies show similar results, vary- 
ing according to local circumstances. Asa general rule, Mr. Laing states 
that railway property throughout the kingdom pays local rates alone on 
an assessed rental of about 30 per cent. of tha gross annual receipts, or on 
about 3,000,000/. a year. Taking these rates to average 2s. in 1/., which, 
he says, is certainly below the mark, the amount of rates paid annually by 
railway proprietors will be about 300,000/.,, depreciating their property by 
not less than 6,000,000/, 

The injustice of the present system of local taxation is most galling to 
proprietors in railways, on finding themselves compelled to contribute large 
sums for the benefit of a few parishes which have themselves profited 
largely by the construction of railways, and, in many instances, for the 
benefit of the very parties who have already extracted sums no less enor- 
mous for fancied injury. In the case of the London and North-Western 
Railway, the land occupied by it, in the counties of Middlesex, Hertford, 
Bucks, Northampton, Warwick, and Worcester, was previously assessed. 
at an annual value of 2445/., contributing the 150th part of the total rates 
of the parishes in which it was situated. The same land, appropriated to 
the purposes of the railway, was assessed at 128,007/., and paid one-third 
of the total rates of the parishes. The Brighton Railway passes through 
46 agricultural parishes, between London and Brighton, the united acreage 
of which is 86,508 acres. Of this the railway occupies 693 acresgfggywhich 
it pays rates of about 10,000/. a year, or 14/. per acre per annum, being 
one-third of the entire rates. In one case—that of the parish of Coulston 
——they occupy 53 acres of poor land out of 4200 acres in the parish, for 
which they pay three-fourths of the entire rates. 

The injustice in these cases is, we think, apparent; and while there can- 
not be a doubt that railway, like all other landed and house property, 
should bear its fair proportion of the local burdens, we cannot see any 
reason or justice, because these companies are bodies who have invested 
enormous capitals, in expecting them to disburse the greater part of these 
imposts, and thus leave the wealthy individual landowner to pocket what 
ought to be his fair share of the expense. Mr. Laing then cites the results 
of various suits at law, and fairly discusses the anomalies that exist in the 
present system of rating railways, not the least of which is, that while a 
fair trial before an impartial tribunal, with appeal to a superior court, is 
provided for every petty action involving a sum of 20/., questions of first 
principlesin railway rating are wholly left to the decision of the magistrates 
at quarter sessions. An amusing instance of the effects of rating rail- 
ways is mentioned. Two adjoining parishes in Herts were formerly rated 
at 9s, in 11; one of them was fortunate enongh to have a little angle of its 
land intersected by the London and Birmingham Railway, while the other 
is tantalised by the sight of it running, for some distance, within 100 yards 
of its boundary, without actually touching it. The consequence is, that in 
the lucky parish of North Church, they have got their rates down, at the 
expense of the railway, to 1s. 6d. in 11, while their less fortunate neigh- 
bours of Wiggington are still rated at 7s. 

Mr. Laing shows that, as the law stands at present, a railway company 
whose annual receipts are 200,000/., and expenses 100,000/., with a work- 
ing stock of 200,000/., would be rated on a rental of 50,0002 a year; and 
if, by good management, it reduces its expenses to 75,0001, and raises its 
receipts to 225,000/., it would be assessed at 100,000/.; or, in other words, 
it will have to pay rates on every penny of additional income which has 
been earned by substituting frugality for extravagance, and good for bad 
management. He concludes by stating that the railway interest are ready 
to bear their common share of taxation for objects of general utility; and, 
if it should please Parliament to make the support of the poor a national 
instead of a local burden, and to charge it upon income instead of upon 
land, they would cheerfully acquiesce. But, until this be dorie, they will 
continue to appeal respectfully, but firmly, to the Legislature to relieve an 
interest which has done so much forthe public from the anomaly of having 
to pay local rates where they have no local interest, and rates assessed upon 
income, while the principle of English law is assessment on land. 








Srenson’s IMPROVEMENTS IN STEAM-ENGINES.—Mr. Stenson, whose 
patented emission rotary engine we described in the Mining Journal of 
Feb. 17, has, in his specification, a number of claims for various general 
improvements in the steam-engine, among which is a self-acting damper 
for high-pressure boilers, It consists of a vertical cylinder of an area of 
1 square inch, fixed to the top of the boiler, and on it, with its base up- 
wards, is attached a conical frame; the cylinder has a piston open to the 
action of steam from the boiler, the rod of which passes through a collar 
in the conical frame. The piston-rod is loaded with weights, equal to 
any number of pounds pressure per inch which may be required, and 
which are to be a counterpoise to the damper, to which the rod is connected 
by achain and pullies. A series of weights are slid freely on the piston- 
rod in the conical frame, increasing progressively in size from the bottom 
upwards, each supported by curved stays, projecting from the inside of the 
frame, by which they are kept about 2 inches apart from each other, and 
prevented pressing against the piston-rod. When the pressure of the 
steam in the boiler exceeds that to which the piston-rod is weighted, the 
piston ascends, and by the action of a collar on the rod below the lowest 
weight, raises it more or less towards the second one, which is supposed 
to be equal to 5 lbs. per inch pressure. On the pressure exceeding an- 
other 5 Ibs., the first and second weights are more or less raised up towards 
the third, and so on to the top, the damper being lowered as the weights 
ascend, thus slacking the fire, and the pressure of the steam being reduced, 
the piston again descends, and the equilibrium is restored.—Feed Water 
and Condensation : A claim is also made for a plan for heating the feed 
water in condensing enyines previous to its admission to the boiler. The 
cold water from the feed pump is forced through a coil of pipes, placed 
inside the enlarged portion of the exhaust pipe, and becomes considerably 
heated by the surrounding steam, before passing out towards the boiler. 
An errant the converse of this, is also described, whereby the conden- 


sation of the waste steam is accelerated, and the quantity of injection water 
required ly reduced. An air-chamber is placed in any convenient 


situation leading to the ash-pit, through which a strong current of. air is 
constantly flowing inwards from the external atmosphere. ‘The exhaust 
pipe is conducted into this: chamber, where it discharges itself into a re- 
ceiver, which is connected with a series of vertical pipes With a second re- 
ceiver, from which a pipe leads to the condenser. The current of cold air 
which is constantly passing between the pipes, cools,and condenses the 
steam within. There is also a = for stren, i 
tubular boilers by fixing tension bolts in them, and” : 
end plates by screw nuts, or by placing the bolts ontsidé} ant 


screwed up to projecti at each end of the 
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MIGRATION FACILITATED.—Those persons who expect 

their friends in AUSTRALIA to assist them in their OUTFIT. might write to 

* their friends there to pay the money into the hands of S. W. SILVER & CO.’S AGENTS in 
AUSTRALIA, or to their connections in the district, who would be named on application 
to S. W. SILVER & CO.,in London. The agent’s acknowledgment would be reeeires by 
ange pro- 

will be also communicated through the COLONIAL JOURNALS. EMIGRANTS’ “CO! 

Rising ut warehouse at No. 4, Bishopsgate-street (opposite the London Tavern), where 
information may be obtained, and small parcels received and forwarded to the 


8. W. SILVER & CO., as CASH at the exch of the day, for the OUTFIT. 


N.B.—CADETS to INDIA, and CABLN PASSENGERS generally to all parts H ie 
i ent for Ladies), fitted out as 
R & CO., OUTFITTERS, CLOTHIERS 


(with experienced Female Managers in the Departm 
at 66 & 67, Cornhill, by 8S. W. SILVE 
FOR HOME USE, and CONTRACTORS ; and at St. George’s-crescent, LIVERPOOL. 


Transactions of Heientiiic Bodies. 
A 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tws Day......----Royal Botanic—Inner Circle, Regent’s Park .....+-.-+.. 39 P.m. 
Sees s, 5S Waterloo-place + «+++ 0+ +s ereecereceee S@ P.M. 
Medical—Bolt-court, Fleet-street «-.+ +++ ++eserseceseee B PM. 

- Medical and Chirurgical—53, Berners-street ... ------+- 8} P.M. 
Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street... «+--+. +++. 8 P.M. 

Zoological— 11, Hanover-square.... 2+ s.0s0- sceeeseeee DO PuM. 

8 tian—71, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square .- 74 P.m. 

WEDNESDAY v0 +0 » MOONE 96 Attac~ ARO Bess nc +7 32 agvece® BM. 
London Institution—Finsbury-circns. «- 7 PM. 
Graphie—Thatched House Tavern... ees 4 P.M. 
+ 9 Pm. 


TUBSDAY «+++ ++ ++> 












ryYAMP AND GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 
SANATARY MEASURES. 


All MEMBERS of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED to the most 
EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PREVENT the injurious and often 
FATAL EFFECTS upon the HEALTH of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations 
uced from moisture, decayed animal matter (as in grave-yards), stagnant 


that are 
water, and collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a miasmatic state of atmos- 
phere. In situations so effected, the impervious quality of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL 
renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or COVERING that can be relied upon for her- 
metically closing, and thereby preventing the rising of moisture and escape of noxious 
vapours. The present extensive application of this material fer covering roofs, terraces, 
and arches, for preveating the percolation of wet, is strong evidence of its effectiveness 
for the above purposes, which is further confirmed by the following extract from the Re- 

port of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts :— i 
** In 1839, I superintended the construction of a house of three stories on t 
@Enghein. The foundation of the building is constantly in water, about 193 inches be- 
low the level of the ground floor. The entire horizontal surface of the external and in- 
terwal walls was covered at the level of the internal ground floor with a layer of SEYS- 
SEL ASPHALTE,® less than half an inch thick, over which coarse sand was spread. 
Since the abeve date, no trace of damp has shown itself round the walls of the lower 
story, which are for the most part painted in oil, of a grey stonecvlour. It is well known 
that the moisture produces round spots, darker or lighter, on walls so painted. Yet 
_ the pavement of the floor, resting on the soil itself, is only about 24 in. above the exter- 
nal surface of the soil, and only 193 in., at the utmost, above that of the sheet of water. 
The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, for the purpose of inserting 
the sills of two doors, spots indicating the presence ot damp have been since remarked at 

the base of the door-posts.” 

* This method has been adopted at the new Houses of Parliament. 


Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. I. FARRELL, Secretary. 


IMPORTANT TO MINE OWNERS, &c. : 


NUTTA PERCHA COMPANY—PATENTEES, 
CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
The GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY beg to bring under the notice of Mine Owners, 
Manufacturers, &c,, the GREAT SAVING, both of time and expense, which is effected 
by the use of the GUTTA PERCHA PUMP BUCKETS and VALVES. These Buckets 
may be had of any size or thickness, without any seam or raised joint. They are unaffected 
by acids, alkalies, &c. Cold water will never soften them, and they are, consequently, 
much more durable than leather, and also cheaper. The most gratifying testimonials 
have been received from millowners, who have had these Buckets in operation for se- 
veral months past, without the slightest repairs being required. 
GUTTA PERCHA TUBING 
Being so remarkable a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, is now being extensively applied for 
CONVEYING MESSAGES from ONE BUILDING, or PLACE, to ANOTHER. If a 
Tubing of this material, 1 inch diameter, be carried from the mouth of a mine, or pit, 
down the shaft, to various parts of the mine (no matter whether a quarter or half a mile 
Gjstant), an instant communication may be established by means of the whistle, on 
Whishaw’s principle, aud a conversation carried on as distinctly as though the parties were 
but a few feet from each other. When these Tubes are in general use, they will greatly 
lessen the loss of life in mines. 
GUTTA PERCHA DRIVING BANDS 
Continue two secure a continually increasing demand ; they can be had of any size or 
length. Their durability and strength, permanent contractility and uniformity of sub- 
stance, their non-susceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalie, or 
water, and the facility with which the only joint required can be made in bands of from 
200 to 300 feet long, render them superior for almost all working purposes, and decidedly 





economical. 

GUTTA PERCHA Soles for Boots and Shoes, Bowls, Buckets, Picture Frames, Brackets, 
Mouldings, Surgical Instruments, Vases, Cups, Inkstands, Balls, &c., may be had at the 
Company’s Works, Whartf-road, City-road, London, or of any of their wholesale dealers 
n town or country. 

N22 BER’S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE is Impervious to 


DAMP or HEAT, without smell, and equal, if not superior, in strength to any 















- 3 P.M. 
tp cesccccencccccesccccess. OF P.M. 
Antiquaries—Somerset-house. «.--++sssesceeeeereseeee 8 P.M. 
Faiway «.......--Royal Institution—Albemarle-street......+-++++e+++++++ 8§ P.M. 
SaTURDAY -..-----Asiatic—5, New Burlington-street. «-+.+-+++re++5 seee+ 2 PM. 
Westminster Medical—17, Saville-row..---+++++++e20+++ 8 P.M, 


THURSDAY «+ ++++++ 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Prof. Grove read a paper “ On Voltaic Ignition.” The lecturer introduced 
his subject by asserting that the only philosophical idea of heat was that which 
regards it as a repulsive power—that, with the single exception of water, and 
other bodies which assumed a crystalline form when about to freeze (a cyndi- 
tion which he ascribed to a polar state when these substances then took), all 
matter expanded by heat. Mr. Grove here referred to the experiments of 
Fresnel and Saigy on discs in vacuo, and the still more recent researches of 
Prof. Baden Powell on Newton’s rings, as showing the repulsive effect of heat, 
measured by tints of light. This expansion of matter, so caused, can be com- 
municated to neighbouring bodies, In the case of heat produced by intense 
chemical action, the effect was ascribed to the physical force of a species of 
molecular friction on the particles acted on. This chemical force is capable of 
transfer by the voltaic battery, and the calorific force moves with it. It was 
proved by an experiment on a compound wire of silver and platinum, that in 
proportion to the mcrease of conducting power, ignition was diminished. Mr. 
Grove here referred to recent researches of his own, to prove that this calorific 
action was affected by external causes. The same current was sent through 
two coils of fine platinum wire, one of which was surrounded by an atmosphere 
of air, the other by an atmosphere of hydrogen, when it was found that the 
wire 1n air became white-hot, while that in hydrogen was not heated. This 

henomenon Mr. Grove ascribed either to the mobility of the particles of the 
Learn, or to the vibrations moving away from the vibrating surface, or to 
the state of the surface itself, hydrogen being, as to radiating power, to air 
what the colour black is to white. That this cooling effect does not depend on 
rarefaction, is proved by the intense heat and light produced by the current in 
vacuo. Mr. Grove then proceeded to show how the chemical force in the 
battery acted on masses of matter interposed in the circuit. He exhibited, 
first, the attraction of gold-leaf terminals, and then explained how liquid masses 
similarly attracted each other, and noticed a remarkable experiment lately 
performed by him with M. Gassiot’s large battery of 500 cells (Grove’s battery) : 
of the two platinum poles, the positive was placed under water, the negative 
held over it, when a cone of flame issued from the surface of the water towards 
the negative pole, on the extremity of which a small globule was formed, which 
fell off as soon as the current was suspended. These facts may serve to explain 
more clearly the phenomena of the voltaicarc. Mr. Grove then exhibited paper 
on which the strong disruptive effect of the electric battery had dispersed me- 
tallic wires, and he showed that these explosions had always occurred in a line 
transverse to that of the current. He inferred that when ignition commenced 
in the wire its molecules assumed a transverse polar direction. He stated that 
when platinum is ignited by the current under circumstances which admit of 
the effects being accurately noticed, it contracts, swells, and breaks, and that a 
lead wire, similarly acted on, becomes divided by a series of transverse facets. 
In conclusion, Mr. Grove adverted to recent endeavours to obtain voltaic light 
for practical purposes. After noticing that no greater power of producing light 
had been obtained since the invention of his nitric acid battery, nine years ago, 
Mr. Grove stated that recent calculations had led him to believe that for some 
purposes, such as the illumination of light-houses, especially where an inter- 
mittent light was wanted, and of the interior of large buidings, it might possibly 
be adopted at no very remote period. He mentioned that the light of 1440 
candies might be obtained at about 4s. per hour, but this concentrated light 
was not applicable for streets. The whole subject, however, was beset by many 





Alexander, of Edivburgh, constructed the first perfect instrument, which con- 
sisted of 26 wires, answering to the 26 letters of the alphabet ; these wereafter . 
wards reduced, by successive inventions, to 8; then to 4, and even to 1 wire, 
The lecturer then described the action of the bell machinery, by conv a 
piece ofsoft iron into a magnet by a current of galvanic electricity ; it 

an armature. which disengages a detent from a toothed wheel, and setting the 
train of wheels in motion, raises the hammer and strikes the bell. 

He then described the several juprovements of Holmes, Highton, Whishaw, 
Henley, and others—all of which have lately appeared in our columns, with, 
we think, the exception of a magueto-electric Dattery of Mr, Henley. This 
instrument entirely es the acid battery, and zinc and copper elements, 
which are so variable in their action, that no regularity can be Tepe ded on 
at consists of a perpetual horse-shoe magnet, having between its poles a bar 
of soft iron, which, of course, is held there by magnetic attraction; around it 
is a coil of copper wire—the two ends of which, being attached to the tele- 
graphic instrument, forms the circuit. By pressing a lever, this bar, which 
while im situ possesses in itself a proportional part of the power of the magnet, 
is suddenly torn away, and immediately gives out its magneto-electrigity 
to the coil in sufficient force to deflect the needles to an equal extent wi e 
galvanic current. Mr. Wilkins designated; this as the most constant, and in 
connection with Mr. Whishaw’s uniformity of time telegraph, the most simple 
and perfect arrangement he knew of. Holmes’s air-whistle, a substitute for 
the bell machinery, was next described ; and the rapid passage of electricity 
was illustrated by a beautiful experiment, which formed the basis of Mr. 
Wheatstone’s calculations, that electricity travelled at the rate of 282,000 miles 
per second. A circular disc of wood, painted black, having on it eight white 
stripes radiating from the centre to the ci nce, is connected by a pul- 
ley and band to a grooved wheel of considerably greater diameter than the 
a on the dise, which wheel, being sharply turned by a winch handle, th ¢Y 
disc is put in such rapid motion that the white fines are no longer visible. 
The lights in the theatre were then darkened; and, on passing an electric 
epark from the frictional machine, the white lines are for an instant depicted 
on the retina of the eye, as if stationary—proving that rapid as is the motion 
of the disc, the passage of the spark was immeasurably more rapid, sufficiently 
80 a3 to make the former appear stationary. Mr. Wilkins was listened to with 
interest ; and his lecture gave much satisfaction to a respectable audience. 











PATENT CORK FIBRE—LIFE-PRESERVERS in SHIPWRECKS. 


About twelve months since we had our attention drawn to a patented plan, 
adopted by Messrs. Taylor, of Great Dovor-street, Southwark, tor stuffing the 
hammocks, bolsters, beds, seats, cushions, &c., oa board ships with cork, cut 
into a fibre sufficiently small to be soft and elastic, and to answer the double 
perpee of the above-named useful appendages, and forming an infallible 
ife-preserver in cases of shipwreck. Provided with any of the most in- 
genious inventions for the preservation of life at sea, a ship may be; but it 
generally happens that in the awful moment, when required, they are out of 
repair, or not to be got at, or, perhaps, not one-tenth part sufficient to save 
the whole on board; while each bed and bolster forming alife preserver, every 
passenger, every man of the crew, has the means of preserving his life, by bring- 
ing them on deck in the moment of danger. Shortly previous to the period 
mentioned above, numerous experiments took place at Woolwich Dockyard, 
the Serpentine, and various sea ports, before many naval authorities and the 
public, to test the preservative properties of shredded cork, so asto adopt it to 
the double purpose required; and in every case these experiments were, we 
believe, most completely successful, and proved the facility and almost cer- 
tainty of preserving the lives, and probably the valuable cargoes, under cir- 
cumstances of storm and shipwreck. It was generally understood that Goyern- 
ment had ordered one of the vessels to be fitted with this bedding, to proceed 
in search of Sir J. Franklin, and that several foreign Governments were also 
anxious to adopt it. In one or two communications, however, which we have 
since had with Messrs. Taylor, we have found that the delay in bringing the 
invention forward was occasioned by the difficulty experienced in getting the 
machinery perfect, and to operate with sufficient rapidity, as not to make the 
material, when prepared, of too costly a nature. We understand from the pa- 
tentee, that these difficulties have been completely surmounted—that the fibre 
can now be produced in the most perfect state for the purposes required, and 
at a cost which will generally induce its substitution for other descriptions of 
bedding for sea. The floating property of cork rendering it so efficient as a 
preserver of life in case of shipwreck and fire at sea, is but one amongst its ex- 
cellent properties by which it is adapted to many of our requirements. For 
cleanliness it is unsurpassed: it isa natural repellant of insect life, and is a 
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other giue. It is used as a cement for IRON, WOOD, STONE, MARBLE, IVORY, . P r, 
GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, PLASTER MODELS, for every description | mechanical difficulties. non-conductor of heat, which properties render it generally a most superior 
of FANCY WORK, and for household purposes. ce _ ee material for mattrasses for barracks, unions, hospitals, lunatic asylums, &c. ; 
It may be used at a moment's notice, and requires no preparation. INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. and for India it is invaluable—beds, stools, carriage linings, horse collars, and ’ 
Price, dark, 8s. ; pale, 10s. per -. hing in — ye 6d., 1s., and Is. 6d. hh Mancu 6.—Josava Frevp, Esq. (President), in the chair. other similar materials w. that , all perish before the moths, ants, and q 
ity , extracts from ress. : “ . », ; sya: her devastating vermin; while they shun cork, as ing none of th 
4 Pao The discussion on Mr. Braidwood’s paper, “On Fireproof Buildings,” was | ° oe 3 aes possessing none e 
We bd tried i o bo tien. S cena he -—* meerechanm pipe, with equal renewed, and extended to such a length as to preclude the reading of any paper. ey or nutritive matter, necessa . ry for —— support. Looking at the result of ‘ 
“It will not mix with water, is consequently impervious to moisture, and remains quite | It was urged that the intention of Mr. Fairbairn’s paper, and that of Mr. Braid- | ¥© V@rious exper » in the success which has attended the patentee in his ] 
in damp situations.”—Vide Mining Journal, December 9, 1848. : wood, had been samewhat pileudientec® the Grier had for object the do- persevering efforts to produce an unlimited quantity of the fibre by steam ma- ] 
ar ynolenale agents—Low and Son, perfamers, 300, Stead * Gale, Baker, and Warde, | scription of defects in the construction of fireproof buildings for supporting chinery, and the interest which, from recent lamentable accidents at sea, must I 
ggists, hice 7 Sa : = ae 3 is re ol ~ London. heavy weights of machinery, &c.; and the latter, leaving untouched the ques- he awakened in the public mind, we are led to believe, that among the nume- 
ee er dis contac ¢ tion of construction, viewed the effects of fire upon metal beams in fireproof parce psig pio ? Ld Noite f 4 Jace of t aan! i be Efe ; 
AUTION.—*< One of the most useful articles that can be pos- | Puildings. _ These were by Aisa ctyea 7 ce i "aa “ iain ; 
sessed is Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue.”—Zimes. From the acknowledged ex- | y.4. 0° ©°0™! eration of what was the actua! loss of strength of cast-iron, under OS PEE 2 Fs | a 
cellenceof ROBINSON'S PATENT LIQUID GLUE, which may now be had in nearly | different degrees of elevation of temperature, was of vital importance. Itap-] Tue Mincnats or Guevesk.—In a translation of a Latin description of 
every important town in the kingdom, has arisen numerous spurious imitations. Be | peared, from the evidence of Fairbairn’s and Hodgkinson’s experiments, that | Angusshire, written i 1678 by Robert Edward, minister of Murroes, we find L 
particular to ask for Robinson’s Patent Liquid Glue—none else is genuine. Neither time | there was very little difference of strength between iron at a temperature below | the following notice of these treasures :—*As to the metals contained in the $ 
nor climate, hot nor cold fiuids, affect it.—“ It unites permanently severed glass, china, | the freezing point and when raised to nearly 600° Fahrenheit. When, how- | bowels of this county, different kinds of them are to be found in the valley of " 
wont cot ie — yaa - =D — James = Newspaper. “ Anextremely | ever, cast-iron columns and beams were practically subjected to the draught, | North Esk. The great-grandfather of the preset piuprietor of Edzell dis- 
bs In bottles, price 1s. Depot, No. 75, High Holborn opposite the George and Blue Bagh, | OF Current of air, of a tremendous fire, in an extensive warehouse filled with | covered a mine of iron at the wood of Dalbog, and built a smelting-house for q 
London ; may also be had of Wm. Hobdell, 2, 4 stey’s-raw, Lower-road, Islington. 7 || combustible goods, and at the same time receiving large quantities of water preparing the metal. This gentleman’s grandson found some ledd ore near b> 
— ead ts —_________________ —_______ | from the engines, they must fall, ether by melting or crushing. vermark, which he refined. The son of this latter found avery rich mine ot ; 
T HE PATENT OFFICE AND DESIGNS REGISTRY, | _ !* appeared that ail the means of arresting fires generally failed when there | lead on the banks of the Mark, about a mile up the valley from the Castle or i 
No. 210, STRAND, LONDON. was a large area on fire, and that the only effective means of prevention would | Invermark. Ina mountain of hard rock, where 18 miners are digging deeper F 
INVENTORS will receive (gratis), on application, the OFFICIAL CIRCULAR OF | be to have smaller and detached warehouses, or separating walls within the | every day, they have come to a large vein of ove, which, when the lead is ex- : 
INFORMATION, detailing the eligible course for PROTECTION of INVENTIONS and | larger storehouses; but, inasmuch as this was a very expensive mode of build- | tracted and properly refined, yields a 64th part.of silver. This vein,seems to k 
DESIGNS, with Reduced Scale of Fees. Li of? ing, and the land where warehouses were required was very costly, it became | be inexhaustible.” The troubles of the Edzell family began shortly after that i 
Messrs. F. W. CAMPIN and CO. offer their services, and the benefit of man ars | entirely a mercantile auestion, whether it was better to lay out a Coe capital | date, and these diggings had not likely been long prosecuted. ‘They were, li 
experience, in SECURING PATENTS and REGISTRATIONS OF DESIGNS, with due | in making a building perfectly fireproof, and providing such means as were in | however, during last century, again attempted by an English company ; but, y 
regard ” PLS Qn eRE and dinpatch—ensiated by scientific men of repute. use in a mill, at Oldham, for deluging the rooms on an alarm of fire, or pay an | in consequence of bad management, the protits were small, and the undertaking $ 
PR asd yeep oe paper pte — Ts connected with | insurance and incur a certain amount of ag pe a risk of fire in dwell- | was abandoned.— Montrose Standard. ‘ 
" , > P ing-houses was not ve' eat, appeared to be admitted by the small rate of in- in-aid § : : 
Application personally, or by lette to F. W. Campin and Co., No. 210, Strand (cor- ounaaee yneed indie ye 1s. 6d. to 2s. per cent., upon which the Doon RASS On Ties ee Ey tre oa @ Son etn ablic wa P 
ner of Easex-street). ~ A ‘ pee tention, and, until it shall be disposed of, there can be little hope that any other 
Government charged 36 additional for stamps—certainly the lion’s share—} changes in the Irish Poor-Law will excite the slightest interest. ‘There is i 
TINT ‘s parenr | “ithout bearing any of the risk. however, one evil in the existing Poor-La icious in i : ‘ 
IMPROVED RATC : P P om 4 g Poor-Law so pernicious in its effects, that the 
byt OVED LIFTING pe ha inrite sack | _ Jt was shown that the system of constructing mills containing machinery, | present opportunity of a general modification of the law should not allowed ‘ 
JACKS, with iron beams and brick arches, was as much for the purpose of avoiding the | ¢, pass without securing a remedy. We allude to the palpable injustice of 
tremulous movement imparted by wooden beams and floors as for avoiding the rating Irish mines on a totally different principle from those in England ta 
MANUFACTURED BY risk of fire; for such were the precautions and care in the mills, that very few | Cornwall, mines are valued for -rate like land, or any other yy ac 
Vi were destroyed by fire. It was suggested that bricks might be made expressly cording to the real and bond value; and the part pts the xo alty is 
W. axp J. GALLOWAY, of the proper form to surround the slight iron columns used in buildings, and charged with his full proportion of the (Bien alg ory fe Tr see . wt an 





thus completely protect them from amy injury from fire. accountable neal : A . Pat 7 
ane see totes , — glect or infatuation, the valuation of minin, ‘operty is made 
Phillip’s syatem of extinguishing fires, by means of carbonic acid and steam, by some random calculation of persons often utterly lenotent a ps ees, 
was mentioned ; and it appeared that it was excelleat for isolated houses in| who make a guess-work as to the supposed value, without regard to the ex- 
the country; for use in the hold of a ship, or inside any room ; to arrest a fire ses of working, the low price of the produce, or, consequently, to the amount 
at the commencement, without injury to the furniture, &c.; but that it could ikely to be realised as profit in the workin of the mine ‘TH N fastllt: ‘sedrd- 
ae be neue so useful as water in preventing the extension of fires to the | ingly, has been witnessed—that minin competes, which have been unable to 
adjoining buildings. | ahd i A he 
This interesting discussion was interrupted by the monthly ballot, when the pe ce #9 Ti cndel caveat bocaatienl ot moran beed cree 
following candidates were elected :—G. Meredith, A. H. Bampton, W. P. Struvé, | +, pay a heavy poor-rate, because the valaators have eet down thele sma: sitery 
- C, Watson, W. Scamp, H. Maudslay, J.W. Leather, and I. Coode, as mem- and effects at a high figure in the rating-books, We must do the framers of 
ers ; Lieut.-Col. J. A. Lloyd, R.E., Captain Sir E. Belcher, R.N., C. B. Lane, the Irish Poor-Law Act the justice to say, they intended that the rate should 
ez 2 rag 1g reg} +e a . ee & ‘ Roney, . L. A. | be made upon the net annual value; and,.f this principle had been carried out, 
BoB gue, ae youn, J swe Stick apd iat yne, W. ©wann, | there would be no.taxation where there was a loss.instead of a gain. But the 
Thepe oe oe —_ ; ar edb aickney, ~ — “ 218 absurd and most unjust mode of arranging the valuation, leaving it dependent 
is paper ences SS at the meeting of Su ’ arch 1%» Wa5 | upon the caprice of & person n ly ignorant of such matters, has produced 
“ The description of the Camden Station of the London North-Western | aij the evil we have bed, and the Irish Poor-Law Act’ disables the com-~ 
Railway,” by Mr. R. B. Dockray, M. Inst. C. E. missioners from affording redress. The remedy required by the Irish mming 
companies is simply an lisation with the practice in England, which would 
be just to all parties con ed, whilst it would afford a legitimate stimulus to 
mining industry and enterprise in this country, which now stands so much in 
need, not only of fair play, but of every encouragement which the reformation 
of the law,can supply.—J)ublin Mercantile Advertiser. 
Marist Suoke-Consumine Apraratus.—The Admiralty have counter- 
manded their order for the removal of Mr, Haig’s smoke-consuming apparatus 
a the psaarsge ith He yen alee-neeee, ‘* 5 dap og ; 80 we presiime 
the experiments whi we been going on for the last two years are t 
continued.— United Service Gazette. ¥s - 


Tue Devit’s DyKE.—A correspondent of the Sussex Advertiser states i 
ot 


PATENT RIVET WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
*,” Theattention of partieswhoemploy 
Lifting Hacks, 


is respectfully requested to the supe- = 
riority of those annexed, over those 
hitherto in use. 








ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


At the Western Literary and Scientific Institution, Leicester-square, on 
Wednesday evening last, Mr. Witkuns, of the General Telegraph Com 4 
delivered a lecture on the electric telegraph, magnetism, galvanism, &c. It 
was the second of a course of three, the first of which was given on Wednes- 
nesday week last, and the third will take place next Wednesday, March 14th. 
In the first, the lecturer described the nature of electricity, and the original dis- 
coveries of its powers; the addition made to the science by Gray, Dufaye, and 
Franklin; lightning, and its identity with artificial electricity. In the lecture 
under notice, Mr. Wilkins observed that electricity was not confined to metals ; 
it pervaded nature, and he believed that vegetation owed its existence to the 
powers and properties. of this subtle element. Galvanism was the term for 
electricity produced by chemical action; it was discovered by Galyano, while 
dissecting a frog on a metallic plate; he pursued his researches, and for atime 
considered he had discovered the principles of life; it was, however, soon found 
py Liam JOYCE, DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER | to be an electric current, produced by the chemical action of two metals, and 
ON WOOD, be asm on the oxidation of one of them. Mr. Wilkins then described the 
ae Ra Fre gans iB mae Po an. wonader .* galvanic circuit, the deflection of the ean needle, ago re ha, de; gr 
.J. respectfa lorms AU’! » BOOKSELL + J &c., that, having | in the intensity of the current as produ y water, a solution 0 01 0 
had long practical experience in DRAWING and ENGRAVING, of every variety—viz.: | sodium, and dilute sulphuric acid. " Electricity was applied to telegraphic pur- 
inventions of aJl descriptions, for Engineers, Machinery, Figures, Landscapes, Architec- aap B74B, end for 60 vier lectricit of high te a 
taral and Perspective, Agtieultural an’ Anatomical subjects; Specimen Books for Civil | POS¢9 48 Jong since as +40, and for ON years a herwarcs electrcny . 
Jronfounders, Lamp Manufacturers, Silversmiths, and every other Branch re- | Son was employed, such as produced by the frictional machine. The disco- 
ng AMustrations, he is euabled to speak withconfidence, as to the satisfaction he could || very of Ersted, ‘of the deflection of the needle by a current of galvanism,’ 
opened a new of action, and the modern electric télegraph might 


| negard to promptness, accuracy, and economy. dug 9 
; Weekly and Montiily, Publications Contracted for. from 1820. Although Cooke and Wheatstone were the first patentees, Mr. 


he has scientifically ascertained the height of the Dyke-hill to be 685 
8 inches above the level of the sea. It has often been asserted that it wo 4 
1000 feet above the sea. 

Royat Sociery,—The Earl of Rosse, as President of the Royal Society, has 
issued cards for soirées on the four Saturdays, April 21, May 5, May 26, and 
June 16. The soirées of the new President will be pe in an extensive suite 
of rooms in Somerset House, placed at the disposal of the Royal Society, for 
the purpose. 

ExtraorpinAry Investment,—The following speculative lot was,put up 
to auction, at Mr. Marsh’ssale, on the 1st inst :—* The important and valuable 
reversion in and to a moiety of 12,0007. Consols, récelvatte 60 the decease of a 
lady, re A aged is en she vary tyrone pei crated the youngest 
is 19 years of age, the’ husband is still liv now aged yeu.” 
The lot sold for 21804. ad ate 
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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


@riginal Correspondence. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 

S1n,—I beg the favour of space in your columns, to make a few remarks on 
the communications of Mr, Holmes and“ G. E. D.,”in your Journal of the 3d inst., 
animadverting on a letter of mine ina previous Number on the above subject. 

Mr. Holmes states that “ the several plang proposed are already in extensive 
operation, and have been so in some instances for many years ;” but I think I 
edti make it appear that this applies to only one of them, both as to the extent 
and period of employment. ‘The suggestions made and points touched upon 
are as follows :— j 

1. To cover all telegraphic wires with gutta percha, and secure them to the 
posts with the same substance. 

To fix one or two bso conductors to each post 
, we A remark that nothing but the means is wanting to lay the telegraphic 
wifes between this country and France. 

4, To coil submarine wires round a 2-in. rope, keeping them 1 in. apart, and 
covering the ~yaeege se eg with canvas pitched on the ouftside. 

5. To effect an electric communication between America and Europe; and, 
for this purpose, to support wires partially with corks, so as to relieve them of 
the strain of their own weight. 

6. The use of pairs of needles. 

1, The covering of the wires of the telegraph with gutta percha is yet adopted 
to a Very limited extent, and only under peculiar circumstances. Mr. Holmes 

“himself says,“ Several miles of wire are now in use upon this plan in tunnels 
and underground throughout the kingdom.” Several miles throughout the kingdom, 
aud that very tecently, is different from “extensive operation” “for many 
years.” But it was the employment of gutta percha on all wires that I sug- 

, and not merely on those in tunnels. ‘This, and secoring the wires to 
the posts with gutta percha, “G. E. D.” admits would “render the insulation 
” 


ve eerie : 

tf lative to lightning conductors, Mr. Holmes states that they “ are at 
present affixed to every post on a line of telegraph placed upon the opposite 
side of the post to that supporting the wires.” This cannot be reconciled with 
what I was told by a gentleman belonging to the Electric Telegraph Company 
when I communicated the suggestion to them some time since—namely ,‘* We 
restrict the use of these conductors to the stations where they can be con- 
veniently watched and adjusted ;” and, by the directors of the same company, 
“]¢ does not appear to them that it will be practicable to employ conductors 
inthis way.” ‘To ascertain the truth as far as the South-Western line is con- 
cerned which I cross every day five or six times, I have just walked for some 
distance along it, and see nothing of conductors; neither have F seen them on 
aity line on which I have travelled, except, occasionally at the stations. It 
would, however, seem from what your correspondents say, that the plan has 
been tried, but it would appear in a very incomplete manner; for who that 
knows anything of the behaviour of the electric fluid, would suppose for a mo- 
iment that conductors, carried only 6 inches above the posts at the great dis- 
tance the latter are apart, could protect the wires? Stch short conductors 
would rather tend to an opposite effect. 

8. Mr. Holmes says, the delay and difficulty in laying the telegraphic wire 
between England and France “ does not exist in laying down the wire, or in 
maintaining a perfect circuit, as far as insulation is concerned.” Jn this we ac- 
cord—** But one exists (he adds) in the difficulty of securing an uninterrupted 
and unbroken circuit ;” then, supposing an accident, jumps to the conclusion 
that “the broken and half-buried wire” must be abandoned and replaced by 
another; and says—“ Here is the true difficulty—the sinking of money in the 
bed of the ocean.” Thus we both arrive at the same point, that the money is 
the obstacle. I do not, however, agree with him in his hypotheses; for,in the 
first place, the wire may be damaged and not broken; next, a second wire in 
store will always be necessary as a reserve, and the communication can be re- 
stored by this in a few hours; again, there will not be the least occasion to 
abandon the old wire, which can be raised at leisure and repaired; and again, 
by passing the wire in use at intervals of time over a roller projecting from the 
side of a steamer, its burial at the bottom can be prevented ; whilst, by the 
same means, it can, as it ought to, be occasionally inspected. Mr. Holmes then 
proceeds on a digression, surmising many things that we shall yet live to see, 
and attacking M. Le Molt; but as the present question is not what we shall 
live to see, but what we can now do, andl am not concerned with M. Le Molt’s 
communications, I willnot occupy your valuable space with any remarks upon it. 

4. Neither of your correspondents touch in detail upon this point; but your 
readers must be aware that this has not been in “ extensive operation ” at all, 
and certainly not in the manner J suggested. 

5. to the telegraphic wires between Europe and America, this has most 
certainly not been in “extensive operation for many years.” So far from it, 
I was the first in this country to propose such a thing; and about a week after 
Ihad done so, intelligence was received from America, that projects of the same 
kind had been brought before the United States Congress. 

6. An astatic combination, I am aware, has been in general use for many 

ears, and my remark on this point arose from having been led to suppose that 
hr some unaccountable reason it had fallen into disuse on the line where the 
deflections to which I referred were observed. 

Having occupied so much of your space in replying to Mr. Holmes, I must 
be very brief with “ G. E. D.’s” letter, and only refer to those points to which 
the previous remarks do not afford an answer. He objects to the gutta percha 
covering—first, because of the expense; secondly, he doubts “ whether the 
advantage prow would be so great as I suppose.” The financial part of the 

uestion I did not enter upon, the sole object of my suggestions being to pro- 

uce a perfect telegraph; and “G. E. D.” himself confesses that, on my plan, 
‘‘ the insulation would be rendered very perfect ;” although he adds the follow- 
ing extraordinary qualification to its perfection in this respect—“ if the ex- 
pense of the covering were not a too serious objection.” As to the advantages 
to be gained, Mr. Holmes is a witness—* The enormous cost of erection in te- 
legraphic communication (he says) would be cheapened by the removal of all 
insulation on the line, and the necessity of straining and winding the wires 
likewise dispensed with.” ‘Thus there will be a set-off against the expense of 
the gutta percha, Another great advantage will be the prevention of dis- 
charges of pyrogen upon the wires during thunder-storms. 

In conclusion, I must maintain, that if all the telegraphic wires are covered 
with gutta percha, and a sufficient number of lightning-conductors fixed at 
proper distances from each other, and carried to a sufficient height, and proper 
means of insulation be provided at the extremities of the wires, it will be quite 
impossible that snow, frost, rain, fog, or “ copious convective and disruptive 
discharges during a thunder-storm,” will interrupt the communication, for the 
insulation will be “ very perfect.” . J. LAKE, 

Royal Laboratory, Gosport, March 8. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Sin,—1 am not aware whether Mr. Staite will think himself bound at once 
to answer, among others, the attack of “ E. L.,” contained in your last Number, 
or farther bide his time; but I, as one of the earliest promoters of the “ electric 
light,” cannot refrain from remarking in ag 6 that the public have been 
“gulled” no further by the assertions of Mr. Staite—viz.: that he could, or 
would, do so and so, than in believing those assertions, which they were as free 
to reject or doubt. They have as yet had nothing to pay for any hitherto mis- 
placed contidence—not a share has been issued, or one shilling received by the 
company from the public; therefore, the unworthy insinuation contained in the 
following remarks—viz.: “that the whole proceedings have been carried on 
from motives not of the most disinterested character, and for the purpose of in- 
ducing the public to subscribe for shares in the company,” &c.—falls at once 
to the ground. Such remarks would induce the world to believe that Mr. 
Staite, or those connected with him, had been quietly pocketing the cash, and 
gulling the public by the sale of a worthless article. 

The exhibitions at the Hanover-square Rooms, Western Literary Institu- 
tion, Cattle Show, Crosby Hali, Duke of York’s Column, and National Gallery, 
which afforded some /ittle astonishment and amazement even to the scientific 
portion of the public, are facetiously called * puppet shows 4 by your corre- 
spondent simply, I presume, because they were.as free of cost to the spectators 
as the daily exhibitions of “Mr. Punch” in our streets. The parties most in- 
terested—viz.: those who have, and still continue, to provide the means for 
ptoseeuting this wonderfal discovery to perfection, continue to entertain the 
most ine hopes of ultimate success. It is an affair of no ordinary import- 
ance, and may require still further time to complete; but it is progressing, and 

never been at a complete standstill. When the goods are quite ready, and 
for sale, they will be offered to the public; in the mean time, the public 

not be asked to part with even the half-a crown per share deposit. 

larch 7. 
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STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ON COMMON ROADS. 


f 
e Siz,—Seeing several communications in your Journal upon the above sub- 


ject, and as there appears a disposition, particularly on the part of your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Motley, to doubt the statements made by “ A Road Locomo- 
tive Engineer,” in his remarks in the Mining Journal of the 18th January 
last, allow me to inform your readers, that a steam locomotive for plain roads 
was manufactured at these works, some time time ago, with all the improve- 
ments commented upon by your correspondent, and claimed as the invention 
of Sir James Anderson in Mr. Clarke’s report. ‘The ual or fore carriage, 
particularly, was on the principle described—very powerful, and most easy to 
nian e carriage run many hundreds of miles for experiments, and was 
well known to the public at the time as the most complete, powerful, fast, and 
elegant in appearance, of any carriage of the kind previously constructed, Al- 
pan I have no = of ep in on not ett it for some 
years, I have w of its p t condition. OHN GOLLOP. 
Wellington p der nds akslgrdany 


road, March 8, 
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VENTILATION OF COAL MINES, 

Sir,—It must be grasiiying to every one interested in coal mining, to learn 
that Mr, Gurney’s high-pressure steam principle can be applied with such 
powerful efficacy in the ventilation of collieries; we need no further proof of 
its capabilities, than that Seaton Delaval, one of theflargest collieries in the 
Newcastle district, has been for the last four months most abundantly venti- 
lated by high-pressure steam ; and with such evidence of its utility as that of 
Mr. Forster, the eminent viewer, who has the management of the colliery, we 
can no longer doubt that the application of jets of steam is decidedly superior 
to any other mode of ventilating collieries yet discovered. 

In a letter, which appeared in your valuable paper in December last, Mr. 
Forster says—* The quantity of air circulating through the mine, previous to 
Gurney’ssteam apparatus being erected, was 58,058 cubic feet per minute ; and 
since it was set to work the quantity has been 79,359 cubic feet per minute, 
which is an increase of nearly 50 per cent.” 

‘The apparatus at present is only applied at one of the upcast shafts; and I 
am pretty confident, if another were erected at the other upcast, a correspond- 
ing increase would be the result. 

To Mr. Gurney it must be pleasing to see that his labours have not been in 
vain, and that he has conferred a boon on both coalmaster and collier, for which 
great praise is due, more particularly as that gentleman has no pecuniary in- 
terest in his invention; and I must congratulate Mr. Forster in his having 
made the first successful trial on such an extensive scale, and hope he may 
succeed to his satisfaction in its application in the other upcast shaft 

Your willingness at all times to lay your columns open to discussions on this 
important subject, prompts me to obtrude so far on your space, as to ask Mr. 
Gurney whether the steam jets would be more effectual at the bottom of a 
deep pit, or within a few yards of thesurface? ‘This question is of importance 
in cases where it may not be convenient to fix a steam-boiler underground. 

Wigan, March 8. Kine Coat. 





VENTILATION OF MINES. 


S1r,—The ventilation of mines being a subject which has lately been more 
than usually discussed, perhaps a few additional observations may not be un- 
interesting to those who wish to become acquainted with the different modes 
that have, from time to time, been used, as well as those new ones which are 
daily being brought before the public. ‘The detailed arrangements of various 
coal mines, and the extent of the workings, dictate different methods of sup- 
plying the collier with fresh air, and of carrying off the noxious gases; but 
the principle on which all mines are ventilated, is the same—viz. :; atmospheric 
air, by its specific pay rushing in to filla partial vacuum. The best me- 
thod of forming this vacuum is the question. In mountainons districts many 
collieries are well ventilated by the exit for the air being at a greater height 
than the entrance to the mine, the heat from the candles and men being suffi- 
cient to cause a draught; in others worked by pits, a fire is placed at the bottom 
of one, called the upcast shaft, to rarefy the air, and thereby cause a draught ; 
in others, a furnace having a high stack placed near the top of the upcast pit, 
causes the same effect. These methods are, doubtlessly, best, but frequently 
the effect produced is not sufficient, and it then becomes necessary to resort to 
other means, and steam, our grand resource, may always be brought to aid; 
but I very much doubt that it will prove as effectual, or economical, used in 
the manner suggested at the Polytechnic Institution, on the 28th ult., as if the 
steam were used to move an engine, to which should be attached a large fan, 
to produce the necessary vacuum. Most people know the effect of a common 
winnowing machine, turned only by a single person, and it will be easy to 
imagine the effect that may be produced, by increasing the size of the fan, and 
the power to drive it, to any extent that may be required. Many years ago 
I had occasion to ventilate a mine that had been for some time unworked, and 
although the air had to travel upwards of a mile, the effect produced by only 
one man turning a fan, exhausting the air at the upcast, was quite surprising. 
I do not suggest this method as anything new, but, as I have never geen it 
adopted elsewhere, I thing it worth the attention of parties who have difficult 
mines to ventilate. I have also found a light portable fun, to the centre of 
which was attached a long canvas tube, stretched on hoops, and painted, to 
make it air-tight, occasionally very useful in conveying the impure air away 
from the face of workings, drifts, &c., to the main air-way, where it passed 
off with the general ventilation. I think it would be found, by a comparative 
experiment, that a much greater effect would be produced by a fan, in giving 
a current to a large volume of air, than by a simple jet of steam ; this latter will, 
I am aware, produce a sharp intense draught, as is shown in locomotives, but 
it is quantity of air that is required for the ventilation of mines.—P.: March 7. 





MINERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me, through the medium of your excellent paper, to 
call the attention of your readers to a letter, signed J. Richardson, C.K,, of the 
24th Feb., and to the great importance of the subject of that letter. Few per- 
sons, unacquainted with a miner’s life, can imagine the enormous amount of 
misery caused, not only by mine accidents, but by other casualties that miners 
are subject to. It is a very well-known fact to those living in the neighbourhood 
of deep mines, that. the loss of health froin the impure air they continually 
breathe is terrible, and premature deaths are of common occurrence—indeed, 
I believe the average life of a miner in Cornwall is only 82 years, so that Iam 
sure there is no class of men who have so great claims upon another, as the 
miner has upon those who get rich by his risk of life and toil of body; and this 
being the case, surely the lords, merchants, and rich adventurers cannot refuse 
their support towards establishing a provident association or assurance, not 
only to provide for their destitute widows and orphans, in case of their death 
by accident, but also for themselves, should any of the many dreadful accidents 
befal them short of death.—A. Diamonp: Newton, near Tavistock, March 7. 

(For continuation of “‘ Original Correspondence,” see page 120.) 








ACCIDENTS. 

The late Colliery Explosion —Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, anp 
the Queen Dowager, have respectively contributed a donation of 25/. to the fund for the 
relief of the widows and orphans and the families of the sufferers by the late explosion at 
Darley Main Colliery, 

Another Fatal Colliery Explosion.—It is our painful duty to record another of these la- 
mentabie accidents, which took place on ‘Tuesday morning last, a little before seven 
o’clock, at the “ Middle Patricroft Colliery,” the property of the Ince Hall Coal and Cannel 
Company, situated halfa mile between Wigan and Hindley. The usual number of 
hands, abont 25, had descended about six o’clock, and, from the dress of some of them, 
it would appear they had not commenced working. Thereare two seams worked at this 
colliery—one 5 ft. thick, in which the accident took place, is 200 yards deep ; and the other, 
4 ft. thick, is 20 yards deeper—the two shafts being only 30 yards asunder, and each 
serving the purpose of working one seam only, but communicating as up and downcast 
shafts, for the purpose of ventilation. The downcast shaft, however, only reaches the 
4 ft. seam, and the upcast shaft uscends from the lower one. As soon as the explosion 
was heard, every effort was made to rescue the men, and the managers, with Mr. James 
Lancaster, one of the partners, descended the pit. Twelve or thirteen men and boys 
came up unhurt, and stated that in the part of the pit where they were at work no in- 
convenience even was felt. In a short time the other portions of the workings were exa- 
mined, and by 11 o’clock eight bodies were taken out, with an old man, named J. 
Lewis, who lost three sons by the explosion, so dreadfully burned, that he died in an 
hour, and two others severely injured. About 12 o’clock two others were brought out, 
when 4 poor woman, named Pedar, said her husband was also in the pit, and after search- 
ing for some hours his body was recovered—making in all 12 victims. The explosion 
occurred about 300 yards from the shaft, but how will, probably, never be known. Elli- 
son, the underlooker, and the furnaceman, had previously, as usual, examined and re- 
ported all safe—the latter having fixed up a fire-damp board ina distant part of the 
workings, past which none of the men ought to go, and it is supposed one of them had 
recklessly gone beyond this signal of danger with a candle, and caused the explosion. 
Those uninjured state, that where they worked the air was strong and pure, and the 
mine, as far as they could judge, in good workable order. 

The Boiler Explosion at Allerton Bywater Colliery.— Among the accidents in last week’s 
Journal, we noticed the explosion of the boiler at the above colliery, by which Ralph 
Brown, the engine man, was so injured that he died in two hours after the casualty. 
From the evidence adduced at the coroner’s inquest on the body of Brown, it appeared 
that the boiler, which had only been in use seven weeks, was anew one, made by Joseph 


can be made self-acting where a down-cast shaft can be appropriated to it, and 
by such means a current of pure air as rapid as that on the earth’s e, can 
be made to circulate through every part ofa mine. This is no longer a specu- 
lative theory, but a matter of fact, as the trial of the ventilator (though under 
many disadvantages) at the Darley Main Colliery attests, and which was wit- 
nessed and tested not only by the inventor, but by the practical men 

ing to the pit. The only drawback to the universal application of the self- 
acting ventilators appears to be where there is only one downcast shaft, and 
that the working one. A self-acting ventilator could not, of course, bé placed 
over such a shaft, but this is seldom the case in mines of any magnitude. Even, 
however, in such cases the upcast shaft could have the advantage of one 
to prevent the eddy which, as before stated, impedes the escape of the lighter 
and deleterious gases, and a canvass one can be so contrived as to be used over 
the ‘downeast shaft during the hours when the pit is still, or when high winds 
or other causes render the mine in the slightest degree dangerous.” Dr. Dunn 
perpoesy dedicating his invention to the public, conceiving that where haman 
ife is so largely at stake, there ought to be no impediment thrown in the way 
by patent or other cost, and he is prepared at any time to submit models for in- 
spection. He deems it an essential feature in any improvement in the ventila- 
tion of mines, that it should combine simplicity with efficiency, cheapness, and 
durability, independence of action, and a total absence of annoyance to coal- 
owners, coalwerkers, and workpeople of every grade.—Times. 





RAILWAYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The rapidity with which this fine colony has risen m a few years, and its 
greatly increasing agricultural and mineral wealth, render it desirable that the 
principle of railway transit should be introduced, at least in a few instances 
where the traffic, particularly in goods and minerals, more immediately requires 
it. The Burra Burra Mine alone paid for carriage, in 1847, 44,0007. and there 
are, in the mining district, 30 mines now working, all the proprietors of which 
would immediately avail themselves of the more rapid mode of transit, should 
it be carried out. 

A company has been already established for forming a line of railway from 
Adelaide to the port—a distance ofseven miles; and a prospectus is about to be 
issued for the formation of another, for constructing a line from Adelaide to 
the mining district, through the northern division of the province. The first 
50 miles are over a tenacious soil, on a level plain, requiring neither cutting or 
embankment, the remaining twenty miles is rather undulating, but without 
any engineering difficulties; and the completion of the whole has been esti- 
mated at 20002 per mile. From careful calculations founded on the actual 
traffic now passing through the country, it is computed that the gross annual 
receipts cannot fall short of 75,0002 ; and allowing 45 per cent. for management 
and general expenses, would leave a profit of above 20 per cent. on the capital 
expended, and the returns may reasonably be expected to mcrease as the 
wealth and population of the colony are multiplied, and which have been 
doubled within the last five years, 

We cannot doubt that South Australia—not having the benefit of navigable 
rivers—would derive great advantages from the construction of the railway 
through the proposed district, which would facilitate the carriage of the ores to 
the shipping place, improve the value of the land along its route, and bring into 
rapid cultivation thousands of acres which would otherwise remain in a state 
of nature. The Government, both at home and in the colony, are highly fa- 
vourable to the project; and an Act has been passed there to facilitate the 
construction of railways, and authorising the making free grants of land to 
railway companies. On the formation ofthe company for constructing the line 
from Adelaide to the port, the shares were immediately taken up, and an en- 
gineer shortly afterwards dispatched to the colony with all necessary materials 
to survey and commence the line; and we have no doubt the same success will 
follow the present company, whose line, passing through many townships, would 
ultimately receive a greatly increased revenue. ‘The proposed capital is200,0002., 
in 10,000 shares of 202 each; and it is suggested that a fund shall be esta- 
blished, out of each year’s profits, for the construction of another 25 miles, in 
about 10 years from the present time, making in all 95 miles. 

Mr. W. S. Chauncy, the engineer, in his report, states, that his observations 
are the result of four years personal knowledge of the country, and that he 
alone is responsible for the statements set forth. ‘That the absence of naviga- 
ble rivers renders the introduction of railways very desirable; that the present 
mode of carrying the ores by bullock drays is slow and expensive; and that as 
the number of cattle increase, artificial food, scarce in the colony, will have to 
be substituted for the natural pasture, which will materially add to the expense. 
The geological features of the country are just such as an engineer would desire ; 
the substratum belonging to the primitive formations being firm and unyield- 
ing, and abundance of excellent ballast is easily obtainable throughout the 
line. The country abounds in lime, stone, timber, and other necessary mate- 
rials ; the bridges required will not exceed five, and the rivers being small, and 
the banks steep, they may be passed at a level with the natural surface of the 
plains. The present population of the colony is not less than 40,000, of whom 
10,000 reside in Adelaide, and 20,090 in the districts through which the rail- 
way will pass. At present the inducement held out to the agriculturists for 
the cartage of ores, tends to draw them away from the cultivation of the soil, 
but railway communication would not only obviate this, but would give an im- 
petus to agricultural operations. Many are now deterred from such pursuits 
from the expense attending the transmittal of their produce to market: when 
this obstacle no longer operates as a barrier, it may fairly be presumed that 
large districts will be brought under cultivation, which would otherwise remain 
in a state of nature. It is proposed to use transverse timber sleepers, on which 
should be placed longitudinal bearers, of such scantling and so formed, as to 
take the whole of the bearing or strain in England usually borne by the rails, 
when rails of 35 Ibs. per yard would be sufficient, though heavier ones, if con- 
sidered necessary, might be used. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Guide to South Australia, being a Descriptive Account of the Colony; ad- 
dressed to intending Emigrants, and containing the latest Authentic Informa- 
tion. By W.Sne_t Cuauncy,C.E. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
Rich, Hatton-garden ; and Saunders, Charing-cross. 


To the emigrant, who is about to leave his native soil, and seek in a far distant land 
those necessaries and comforts of life, which peculiar circumstances, depression in bu- 
siness, or a superabundance ot population, deny him here, it isof greatimportance that, 
before he prepares to start, he should make himself well acquainted with every fact con- 
nected with the colony of his choice, its capabilities, climate, produce, soil, inhabitants, 
&c. To the emigrant to South Australia the volume before us will convey a clear and 
vivid conception of all he will require to learn relative to this beautiful and healthy co- 
lony ; and it will be satisfactory to know that it has not been compiled from hearsay or 
written evidence, but from four years’ active resijence in the country as surveyor and en- 
gineer ; and being employed in laying out the proposed line of railway from Adelaide to 
the mines, he has had numerous opportunities of making himself acquainted with the 
various interests in the colony, and the statistical matter connected with the imports, ex- 
ports, trade, agriculture, and mining, which he has brought down to a year later than, 
we believe, any work yet published. Several pages at the end are devoted to adviceand 
information to emigrants, with miscellaneons information, principally extracted from 
the circular issued by her Majesty’s Colonization Commissioners, and by the aid of which, 
in addition to the general information given, the intended emigrant can be at no loss 
how to take the best measures tosecure for himself a future comfortable home. In addi- 
tion to the utility of this little volume to persons intending to go to South Australia, 
from its containing a graphic deseription{of the colony, and bringing information down to 
the latest possible moment, it will be found of considerable interest to the general reader. 





Raitway Accipents.—By a careful analysis of the returns made to the 
Office of Commissioners of Railways, it appears that, of the 112 persons killed, 
and 120 injured, on all the railways open for public traffic in Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the half-year ending the 31st December, 1848, there were— 
8 passengers killed, and 68 injured from causes beyond their own control; 7 
s killed, and 5 injured, owing to their own misconduct, or want ot 





Shaw and Son, of Hunslet Iron Works, about a year before: it was badly caulked, and 
was excessively leaky. The engine was of 16-horse power, high pressure, and worked 
at from 30 to 40 Ibs. pressure per inch. The destruction is astonishing; the windows, 
doors, slated roofs of the cottages and buildings, are absolutely demolished ; some of the 
walls thrown down; the ponderous iron work of the fiy-wheel, and moving parts of the 
engine, torn in ribbands, as if they had been reeds; and the buildings left standing are 
covered with a filthy deposit from the action of the condensing steam. The boiler was 
separated, one half being driven 250 yards distance into an adjoining field ; the other half 
was divided in two parts, and was ejected in the contrary direction. There was nothing 
among the ruins which could give to the jury the slightest clue to the cause of the acci- 
dent ; the boiler-plates were of sufficient thickness, but it is probable the leakage had 
something to do with it; the verdict accordingly was—“ Accidentally killed by*thgexplo- 
sion of a steam-engine boiler, but by what means the same was caused doth not appear.” 

Rowley Regis.—Two fearful accidents happened at Haden Hill Colliery, on Saturday 
and Monday last. In the first, Jesse Raybould was dangerously cut and braised about’ 
the head and upper portion of his body by a fall of coal; and iu the latter case, William 
Woodcock was pis coos burned by an explosion of fire-damp, while in the pit by him- 
self, where he remained, in the greatest agony, until 6 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 
Both lie In a precarious condition. 





Coat-rir Expiostons.—The recent coal-pit explosions in different parts of 
the kingdom, have led to the suggestion of the following means of prevention, 
by Dr. G. Dunn, of Doncaster :—* The explosions in question have been ob- 
served to occur during the prevalence of high winds, and this, no doubt, is at- 
tributable to the wind forming an eddy in the upcast as well asthe downcast 
shaft, The eddy in the downeast shaft does not penetrate to the bottom of 
the mine, nor can the lighter and deleterious gases force through the edd _in 
the upcast shaft, and hence accumulations of hydrogen gas take place, which 
require but the naked light of the miner to cause an explosion. To obviate 
the evil itis only necessary to secure a constant current of air in every part of 
the mine, and to take care that the up-cast shaft shall be so guarded that no 
eddycan form init. This can easily be donefby placing a ventilator, in the form 
of a hood or cowl, and self-acting, over the upcast shaft; and in order to in- 
sure a free and rapid current of air through the mine, a ventilator must be placed 
over the downcast shaft, with its open side or mouth to the wind, which also 





caution; 6 servants of companies or of contractors killed, and 18 injured, from 
causes beyond their own control; 73 servants of companies or of contractors 
killed, and 24 injured, owing to their own misconduct or want of caution; 23 
trespassers and other persons, neither passengers nor servants, killed, and 5 in- 
jured, by improperly crossing or standing on the railway: total, 112 killed; 
120 injured. ‘The number of passengers conveyed during the half-year amounted 
to 31,524,641. The number of miles of railway open on the 30th June, 1848, 
was 4357 ; the number of miles open on the 31st December, was 5007 ; increase, 
during the six months, 650 miles. 

Arpwick Branch OF THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE.—On T’ 
last the last brick of the Ardwick Viaduct, on this line, was set by Mrs, W. H. 
Hutton, and the last stone was laid by Mrs. ——— Hemingway, after which 
the usual rejoicings took place at the General Birch Inn. 
this viaduct was laid by Mrs. Hutton on the 9th of Juné, 1847, so that little 
more than a year and a half has elapsed between the laying of the first and last 
bricks, including four months that the works were suspended. This viaduct 
consists of 57 brick arches, one tubular girder bridge, one flat iron girder bri 
and three cast-iron arches, forming a junction with the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham Railway, at Chancery-lane, Ardwick, and on the whole is a very 
pretty piece of workmanship. James Brunlees, Esq., has been the resident 
engineer, and Messrs. Newell, Hemingways, and Pearson the contractors, who 
are also, we believe, the contraciors for the stone-work of the Britannia-Bridge, 
on the Chester and Holyhead Railway.—Manchester Guardian. 


ENGINEERING.—From what we lean, the engineers are beginning, the 
benefit of a revival in their trade, after the long and tiresome winter 

W. R. Napier has received orders. for two colossal steamers’for the New York 
trade, while Messrs. Napier and Crighton, Washington-street, havemeceived 
orders for no less than 10 iron lighters for the Forth and Clyde I ; 
and have also on hand a screw steamer to be called the Guy } 
ready for launching. Wesincerely hope that these orders are but 


of a good summer trade for our mechanics and engineers.—North Br a atl. 


The first brick of ° 
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Proceedings of Public Companies, 
Bs st He 


MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEER. 
Tas Day .-- --Economic Life Assarance Company—Radley’s Hotel, at Two. 
Monpar......Steam-Ship Owners’ 4 n—offices, at One. 

+ Wepnespay ... Alliance British and Foreign Assurance Company—offices, at Twelve. 
TuurspaY.....Gaspé Fishery and Coal Mining Company—offices, at Twelve. 
FuupayY........Chester and Holyhead Railway—offices, at One. , 

[The meetings of Mining Companies are inserted among the Mining Intelligence. 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA LAND COMPANY. 








The annual meeting of this company took place at the offices, Copthall- 


court, London, on Thursday, the 8th inst. 
Joun Moxon, Esq, in the chair. 


The advertisement calling the meeting was read, and the following report of 


the directors was submitted to the meeting :— 
The last annual report stated that the balance of cash against the company (after re) 
ceiving 17062. on the call of | per cent., and paying the loans due to the bankers, 15007. 
would probably amount to 310%, In order to compare this with the actual state of the 
cash, we take first the balance in favour of the company remaining at the bankers on the 
3ist December last -.--- eocccce cs SOO 7 
Add balance on the above 89 10 0 


Making the balance to be apparently in favour of the company...... £419 17 9 
(Instead of the estimated debit of £310.) 

Against this amount of £419 17s., we regret to say, the following debits must be placed— 

1. Portions of the bankers’ loan, which we have not been enabled tu discharge £500 0 0 
2. Three bills drawn from Stanley in 1848, payable in 1849 290 0 0 
3. Liabilities outstanding at Stanley, 31st Dec., 1848, 596/. currency ....-. 500 0 0 


‘o ee ete ee es cece ccsesecsesesseceveseveseesLI290 0 0 
Instead of 310/., therefore, as per estimate contained in last year’s report, the actual 
against the company, on the 3lst Dee. last, amounted to 8702. 3s. 
The cash account for the year 1849, up to the 3lst Dec. next, may, therefore, be esti- 
mated as follows—viz. : RECEIPTS. 
‘Balance at Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 31st December, 1848 ... ... £330 7 0 


—] 


estimated amount of call not paid up -.......... 


eee ee ee ne eens 





Balance of call outstanding, as est Wa'Od oh 40 We 6dge 90 0d eur seoeeee 8910 0 
Total... +++-..+ se eegeteceeecesesesesesees £419 17 0 


PAYMENTS. 








Three bills drawn by Captain Hayne, in 1848, payable this year ~.........£ 00 

Further drafts authorised, and which must probably be authorised, in order 
to pay balances outstanding at Stanley, 3ist December..---+-+-.+++ «+... 500 0 0 
Loan still due to Messrs. Williams, M, ANA CO.+++ seeecececccceeceee 500 0 0 
Expenses in London for the year «-++++++++s+ereeeeee soees 304 0 0 
Sundries outstanding «-++++++++ cceeceeeceeetsceeseeeeees sesecesee 76°00 
Total 2.2 vce. ccccceccveccccccccccccccsccce LIGIO O O 


Probable deficiency, December 31st, 1849, 1250/.. except Captain Hayne should be able 
to realise his estimated receipt for 1849 in which case the above balance debit would be 
reduced to 540/. 

As some revival in the timber trade and land receipts may be looked for in 1849, and 
some arrears of 1848 may, therefore, be received in the course of the present year, 
whereby the above estimated deficiency may be diminished, the directors’ opinion is, that 
it may be better to postpone the further call of £1 per cent. on the capital stock as long 
as possible during the present year, or to delay it until the commencement of 1850, if the 
payments should not, in the meantime, be pressed upon the company. 

On comparing the items of the London balance-sheet, laid before the present meeting, 
with the estimate of payments contained in the last annual report, it will be observed 
that, in pursuance of the strict economy exercised, the total office payments in London, 
estimated at 430/., have amounted to no more than 387/. 13s. 10d., against which the di- 
rectors regret that they were compelled to authorise drafts from Stanley in excess of es- 
timate, amounting to 1797. 13s. Capt. Haynes’s estimate of expenditure for 1848 was 
11362. currency; and the actual expenditure having been 1248/., there is an excess, 
owing chiefly to an increased charge for district rates. His estimated receipt for 1848 
‘was 1170/.; and the actual receipt having amounted to no more than 483/. 18s. 6d., there 
was a deficiency altogether on the year of 800/. currency = 6702. sterling, which repre- 
sents the bills drawn on London, 1848, 179/., and the balances outstanding of 500/. on 
the 31st December last. The extraordinary falling off in the Stanley receipt is owing 
to the prostration of jthe timber ‘trade, to the general distress in agriculture and trade 
prevailing throughout the province in 1848—far exceeding the difficulties experienced 

in 1842, and more especially to the present inability of the company’s lessees to pay their 

timber rents and dues. Under these circumstances, the directors have been compelled 
tu make further arrangements, which will reduce the expenditure from 400/. to 304/. in 

1849, with a further prospective reduction of about 80/. in 1850. Believing also that no 

reliance can be placed, at all events for the present, upon mere estimates of receipt at 

Stanley, the directors wrote to Capt. Hayne on the 7th February, that it is absolutely 

necessary to regulate the expenditure of 1849 as much as possible, according to the in- 

considerable receipts of the previous year—viz., 483/.; that they were compelled to lay 
aside his estimate of receipt for 1849, amounting to 1210/., and to reduce his estimate of 

expenditure from 8032. to 502/., with a further prospective reduction of about 60/. in 1850 

if circumstances should continue to require it. 

With to the reductions of salary, both at Stanley and in London, the directors, 
have only to add, that it is with the greatest reluctance they have been compelled, by the 
low state of the company’s receipts in the province, to propose any further reductions. 
They trust that, under a sense of the absolute necessity of the case, the company’s affairs 
may be impaired as little as possible, and they add their full belief that it will be expe- 
dient for the company’s interests, that some of the payments should be increased as soon 
as the receipts will permit. The following were the gross receipts at Stanley in the years 
named, accruing under the three principal heads ot timber lands and rents :—Received 
in 1840, 10717. currency; 1842, 6712.; 1844, 15341.; 1847, 13662;; 1848, 4752. 

The following account shows the amount expended at Stanley ih the years named under 
the four principal heads of towns, roads, and bridges, salaries, law, and county rates :— 

in 1840, 1873/.; 1842, 13902.; 1844, 1675; 1847, 12652. 1848, 9192. 

In consequence of the heavy tax imposed last year upon ships conveying emigrants by 
the Legislature of New Brunswick, in common with all the North American provinces 
and states, the number of emigrants landed in the province was very much reduced. In- 
stead of the usual average of 7500, the total number seems not to have exceeded 2500 — 
the whole of whom, instead of being absorbed, as in ordinary years, in the population and 
employment of the country, went, on the contrary, to the United States; and nothing 
shows more conclusively the extent of the reaction and depression prevailing in New 
Brunswick than the fact, that more than 8000 persons, already settled, left the province, 
and emigrated to the United States in the past year. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, and probably because the views of the public 
generally in the province, headed by the authorities and private societies, are much con- 
verted from the delusions attendant on the almost exclusive devotion to the timber trade, 
and that their efforts are turfing to the more steady and profitable pursuits of agricul- 
tare—the sales of land by this company, during 1848, amounted to 2869 acres, which were 
sold for 6762. 19s., at prices varying from 4s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. This quantity exceeds 
the sales of 1847 by 1051 acres. The total quantity of land sold from the commence- 
ment amounts to 29,378 acres, and the quantity of land still remaining unsold is 530,885, 
600 acres having been resumed during the past year, and forfeited upon non-settlement, 
or non-payment of instalments. Capt. Haynes’s report also states, that the settlers now 
possess altogether 3837 acres of good land cleared, the total value of which may be esti- 
mated at 17,200/. The total sum received from land sales from the commencement up to 
Dec., 31, 1848, is 47541. 11s. 3d., and the sum still remaining due amounts to 4382/. 7s. 3d. 

Having instructed Capt. Hayne to discontinue the collection of general returns of stock 
and crops by the settlers, in urder to economise, as much as possible, the tra- 
“velling expenses ; and because there was also, in several cases, a want of precision, the 
directors now !ay before the meeting a special return respecting 27 settlers, arising out 
of a report made by the judges, who acted in October, 1848, in the award of agricultaral 
prizes :— Wheat, 263 acres; buck wheat, 42} ditto; oats, 120% ditto; barley, 9 ditto; 
rye, 3 ditto; beans and Indian corn, 7} ditto; potatoes, 30} ditto; turnips, 74 ditto; 
hay, 2254 tons; cattle, 146; horses, 22; sheep, 246; pigs, 96; land cleared in all, 1082 
acres: ditto stamped and ploughed, 1634 acres. 

With regard to the state of the settlements generally, we extract from Capt. Haynes’s 
report and of last year, as follows—viz. :—** The crops of 1848 were below 
the average, and wheat more particularly almost entirely failed throughout the province. 
Notwithstanding these casualties of the season, agriculture and management of farms is 
decidedly improved in all the company’s settlements, and much activity was displayed in 
competing for the several agricultural prizes into which the company’s vote of 251. was 
divided. Stanley and the neighbourhood are also more particularly improved, and the 
work now going forward among the principal settlers there is bringing that district into 
notice, as a good farming country; the same with the settlements at Bloomfield and upon 
the south-west Miramichi. The honourable the House of A bly have inued their 
votes of money towards the improvement of roads, &c., in the company’s tract, in the 
session of 1848, having voted 400/. for main roads, 501. for sundry bye-roads, 25/. towards 
the maintenance of a stage communication betwean Stanley and Frederickton, and 301. 
to the poor of Stanley parish, for the purchase of seeds, &. In consequence of these ap- 
propriations (added to the previous expenditure of the company) there is a good road 
now established, leading from Stanley towards Campbell, which Capt. Hayne hopes will 
be gradually carried out to the south-west Miramichi, by continuing the line in the pre- 
sent season in the direction of the Bloomfield settlement.” 

In continuing the management of the company’s affairs for the ensuing 12 mouths, the 
directors will keep in view the of retaining such an establishment, however 
reduced, as may enable the company to maintain the supervision of the tract of land, and 
the care of the accounts correspondence in the province and in’ London, until the 
commencement of large public works, chiefly the Halifax and Quebec Railway, shall lead 
to a more active demand for land. 

With regard to railways, the directors do not find that the survey of the projected line 
from St. John to Fredericton, has been followed by any action or encouragement from 
the local Government. A line has been surveyed in another direction, from St. Jolin to- 
wards the bend of Peticodiac. With respect to the main line—viz., from Halifax to Quebec, 
it appears to have been finally recommended, di the past year, that the portion of line 
running ora the a of New Brunswick—shall be made eastward of this com- 
pany’s tract: and some 0! correspondence appears to be proceeding, with a view of ob- 
aining a separate vote, by each of the three provincial Legislatures, of a certain sum per 
annum for the payment of interest, provided Her Majesty’s Government will furnish 
the capital required. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all that has occurred on this subject, during the 
past three or four years, appears to be, that the vast improvements g on in the 
communications by railway and canal between the city of New York and the lakes, com- 
bined with the active progress which is also making in the line of railway between Mon- 
treal and the harbour of Portland, in the State of Maine, will compel the provincial au- 
thorities and her Majesty’s Government to come to some speedy decision—not only with 

to facilities in the navigation of the River St. Lawrence, but also to the 
establishment of the Halifax and Quebec Railway, whereby the time now in 
conveying produce between Great Britain and the Canadas may be materially saved at 


all seasons of the year. 

The directors beg leave further {o report, that the following directors and anditor go 
out of office this day by rotation—viz.: Richard Godson, John Moxon, Thomas Perham 
Luxmoore Hallett, Samuel Eustace Magan, James William , and Thomas Potts, 


Ogle, 
., directors ; John Ni , Esq., auditor—all of whom, bei: 5 P 
— ‘a lorbury, Esq w ing re-eligible, offer them. 





The annual cash accounts having beer read, the CHAmRMAN said, that as 
the directors’ report entered fully into the company’s affairs for the past year, 


cannot be held with dry hands; and a capsule or cell of this description does 


which the proprietors appeared to concur at the annual meeting in 1848—viz. : 
that, in using the strictest economy, it was highly expedient that the com 'y 
should continue to maintain such an establishment in the province and in to 
don as would provide for the care of the tract of land, and also provide the 
means, in London, of keeping up the correspondence requisite in communica- 
tions with parties intending to ips apr With the experience obtained in 
the years which had ela since the company was first incorporated, and 
seeing the present state of colonial affairs and business in British North 
America, the directors could not hold out any expectations for the present of 
rapid or favourable sales of land, although they were justified in expecting 
that the pressure which existed to such an extent in 1848 would be so far 
relieved in the present year, as to give the proprietors a fair prospect of seeing 
the expenses covered by the receipts. 
With regard to the future, the opinion of the directors was, that (by ad- 
hering for some time longer to the plan of management which they recom- 
mended, and not the less strongly, as they held a large interest themselves in 
the capital stock) the company would before long arrive at a period when, by 
the commencement of public works on a large scale, such as the Halifax and 
Quebec Railway, they would be enabled to make sales much more rapidly, and 
on much better terms. He (the chairman) then drew the attention of the 
meeting to theofficial report and correspondence, accompanied by a map of 
the proposed line of railway, which were on the table. That report recom- 
mended it was true that the line should pass to the eastward of the company’s 
tract, instead of through it ; but the line did not appear to him to be yet fully de- 
termined upon ; and seemed, by one of the official letters, to be much dissented 
from in the province itself; but that it appeared to the directors, that what- 
ever line might be finally adopted, the more —_ settlement of the new 
Brunswick, and, consequently, of their tract, would be much facilitated. Be- 
fore concluding the few remarks which he had to offer on the transactions 
of the past year, he (the chairman) begged to advert to the sales of Jand in 
1848, which exceeded those of 1847 by about L000 acres, and this notwith- 
standing the severe pressure and distress which existed throughout the colony 
last year, owing the extremely low prices of timber here; bnt he hoped that 
all parties in the province were aware of the mischief resulting from their ex- 
clusive devotion hitherto to the timber business; and he expected also, from 
what he had seen of the reports and proceedings of agricultural societies, &c., 
that the colonists would for the future carry on the timber trade more as an 
exception, and rely on their great landed resources, and upon the steady culti- 
vation of their fine soil, from which they could not fail to derive a steady and 
excellent support at all times. He (the chairman} concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, which had just been read to the meeting; 
which was seconded by Mr. Smiru (one of the directors), who reminded t 
meeting that although the result of last year had brought more than the usual 
par: tapoewnre) to the proprietors; yet, looking to the position of the province, 
and the certainty, as it appeared to him, that it must soon be made the means 
of communication between England and the Canadas, and, therefore, would 
become the high road for emigration to the British provinces, he had never 
seen any cause for despondency ; but, on the contrary, believed that the time 
was near at hand when the commencement of the line of railway, which was 
at present so much discussed, would lead to a great improvement in the cir- 
cumstances or this company. (Hear, hear.) 
The report having been adopted, 
Messrs. R. Godson, M.P.. Moxon, Hallett, Magan, 
directors who retired by rotation, and Mr. Norbury, 
were then re-elected unanimously. 
Richard Godson, Esq., M.P., was then elected as governor, and John Moxon, 
Esq., as deputy governor. 


le, and Potts, the six 


0, 
who retired as auditor, 


Che Compendium of British Mining. 
—_———_ 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED AND PUBLISHED IN 1843, 
REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED FOR THE “ MINING JOURNAL,” 
BY J. Y. WATSON, ESQ., F.G.S. 
CAMBORNE DISTRICT. 

Norra Poot Tix anv Correr Mine is situate in the parish of Hlogan. 
It is divided into 100 shares; 452 per share paid up; market value 600/, 
Conducted on the Cost-book System. Purser, H. Borrow, Ksq., Truro. Prn- 
cipal agent, Captain James Evans; other agents, James Evans, jun., and 
John Nancarrow. The sett, which is a mile long on the course of the lodes, 
and 180 to 200 fathoms wide, is held on lease from the Hon. Anna Maria Fi 
for 21 years, from the 11th January, 1845, at 1-15th dues. The mach 
consists of one pumping engine, 50-inch cylinder, and a steam whim and crusher. 

Operations were commenced in June, 1843, and the total outlay of the share- 
holders was 45001, when large returns were made, and which, to the end of 
December, 1848, have been :— 


Copper, 9146 tons 4 cwts, 2 qrs., yielding ..+-+-++++eereeeee ee ee £37,412 10 5 
Tin, 7 tons 3 cwts. 4 qrs., yielding-+ «+++ ++ ++ ++ “418 3 


—_— 


soeseees £37,497 8 8 





ee ee ee ewe ee teen 





Total returns .. ++ ecccecececvesseess 


December, 1848. ‘The first dividend of profit this year was in February, and 
amounted to 2000/1, or 202. per share. 

Situated in a rich mineral district, North Pool is an extraordinary instance 
of successful mining upon a trifling outlay, and in a short space of time. It 
will be observed, that although operations were pertielly commenced in 1843 
(under the name, I believe, of Wheal Raver), the lease is dated in 1845; and 
in little more than three pone near 40,000/. worth of ores have beev returned, 
large reserves made, and the present profits are at the rate of 12,0002 a year. 
When the mine first proved rich, the shares rose, in less than 12 months, from 
40/. to 400. per share. 

West Torcus, adjoining, and to the north of, North Pool, is a large sett, 
nearly a mile on the course of the lode, and 200 fathoms wide, In 256 shares. 
W. Richards, Esq., manager. Held on lease, for 2! years, from the Hon. Anna 
Maria Agar, at 1-15th dues. A large outlay, nearly 50/ per share, has been 
expended here in erected an engine and sinking a shaft, which proved, how- 
ever, to be in the wrong place; and the operations are now confined to driving 
an adit to intersect the lodes passing through the sett, and which can be done 
at a trifling expense. The Greit Tolgus lode passes through the sett; and as 
the adit is pretty deep, should it be intersected, West To may some day 
prove a good speculation. 

Before the setts of North Pool and West Tolgus were granted, the late Cap- 
tain Reynolds had, it is said, the choice of ground, and took West Tolgus, 
whilst Captain Evans chose North Pool. 

To the north of West Tolgus, and on parallel lodes to it and to North Pool, 
is WueaL Mavp, where, a few years since, a party drove a shallow adit upon 


a fine lode, composed of gossan and beautiful stones of ore, some of 
which, when ] saw them, in 1846, were of, Ge size... sett, however, 





Mr. W. A. Hankey moved a vote of thanks to the chairman and direct 
which was seconded by Mr. L. P. Witson, and passed unanimously. 

The CuHairMay, in returning thanks for himself and the board of directors 
generally, said, that under the discouraging circumstances of the last year, they 
felt the more strongly, that the unanimous approval of the stockholders was a 
great encouragement to them to persevere, until a more prosperous time might 
arrive, and that he regretted more especially, as he had served on the board of 
directors at times during 15 years since the company had been formed, that 
they had not long before this more cheering accounts to lay before them.—The 
meeting then separated. 
THAMES TUNNEL COMPANY. 


The annual meeting of shareholders was held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars, on Tuesday last, the 6th inst. 

Bensamin Hawes, Esq., in the chair. 
Mr. Mason (the secretary) having read the advertisement convening the 
meeting, submitted the accounts, from which it appeared that the tolls fur the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1848, had been 3796/. 8s. 3d. ; rent of houses on company’s 
property, 432/. 17s. 3d.; rent of stalls in Tunnel, 452/ 15s. 7d.; sundry re- 
ceipts, and a balance from the previous account, made the total 5493/. 15s. 8d. 
—The expenditure was—machinery, 7861. 0s. 5d.; repairs, 72/. 3s. 11d.; coals 
for engine, 2301. 8s.; gas, 8041 13s, 2d.; directors, 210. 10s.; clerk, 185/.; 
salaries, 963/. 17/.; rent, 1001; Government, 849/. 2s. 8d.; and sundry pay- 
ments and a balance in hand of 541/. 19s, 2d.=5493/. 15s. 8d. 
The CuarrMan said, it was with pleasure the directors met the shareholders 
once more, though they had but little to ate. The tunnel, he was 
happy to say, was in excellent condition; indeed, better than ever, and more 
free from water; in other respects they remained just as they were, and their 
position, though no worse than it had been, was by no means flattering. 
The tolls in amount were 1962. less in the year 1848 than in 1847, they had 
however contested, and reduced their amount of rating to taxes and local rates 
from 1205/. to 4401; they had also reduced the cost of their gas, 67/.; the ave- 
rage of p s was about 18,000 per week. 
Mr. Drvce said, he was an original proprietor, but had never attended these 
meetings; he wished to be informed the total amount expended, and the sum 
owing to Government. 
The CuarrMaN said, the total expenditure on capital account was 443,0001., 
and the sums borrowed from Government amounted to 260,000/. 
Mr. Gotpsmip suggested that the accounts should be printed and circulated 
among the proprietors previous to meeting, as was now practised by most public 
companies. 
Mr. ApAms objected on the ground, that the Government were now not re- 
ceiving a tithe of their interest, aud every additional expense further reduced 
it; the general opinion, however, was in favour of the plan, asthe expense was 
very trifling, and the directors consented. Mr. Adams, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the directors, suggested whether, as the debt due the Government 
was decidedly a bad one, such as a commercial house would write off the 
ledger, the treasury could not be induced to forego it altogether, and he thought, 
if left without that encumbrance, they might do something with the ian 
The CuarrMan said, he feared it was a bad time to induce the Government 
to forego any claim. He had at one time an opportunity of obtaining some- 
thing like 230,000/. for the tunnel, which would have paid the shareholders 
and the Government 10s. in 11; but the commissioners would not consent to 
the sale without taking the whole proceeds, and leaving the shareholders the 
entire losers. ‘The offer was made in consequence of a plan for uniting the 
northern and southern railways, which“were only 14 mile apart, and could be 
advantageously united by the tunnel.—The accounts were then adopted. 
A. L. Wollaston, J. Barker, and J. L. Jones, Esqrs., were re-elected directors 
for four years; G. Vaughan, W. Whitmore, and G. Gillineau, Esqrs., were re- 
elected auditors; and a vote of thanks to the directors having passed unani- 
mously,the meeting separated. 














Suipeiiurrep Metuop or Empcoyine Cuarcoar is GALYANIC APPARATUS. 
—It is well known that M. Bunsen was the first whg made known the mineral») 
charcoal apparatus for the production of a namely dcon8tant electric cur- 
rent; but this apparatus is expensive and soon’wears out. It has also been 
found that the attempt to set it in action is not always attended with success. 
The platina apparatus is Jess easily broken; but the metal in sheets is soft and 
pliant. ‘The objections against 1t seem to be, that it requires a very large quan- 
tity of nitric acid and zinc to keep it in action; and that its action ceases, after 
lasting about eight or ten hours, from the formation of sulphate of zinc, which 
is deposited on the ba ond of the same metal, and prevents the development, 
of electricity. M.H. Reinsch only uses coarse coke powder, which he puts.in 
an earthen capsule, and damps well with ordinary aquafortis. In this acidified 
coke powder he places a small piece or cylinder of coke, at the end of which a 
copper wire is rolled. ‘The action is very extraordinary. ‘The dischargin, 
cylinder of an electro-magnetic machine, made according to M. Desaga’s model, 


not appear. after three days’ activity, to be at all diminished inintensity. As 
the powdered coke costs a mere nothing, and will always serve again (for when 
the acid has become gradually weaker, it is sufficient to dry it in the air, and 
damp it again with aquafortis, to produce a constant current), it will be seen 
that an immense advantage is thus presented to persons using galvanism, as 
the expense of developing the electric action is considerably reduced ; and if 
ever the application of magnetism, as a motive power is realised, M. Reinsch’s 
valuable cnoervations will be of very great importance.— Technologiste. 

PortaBie GAs-Licut.—We have witnessed in operation a lamp, of a novel 
and ingenuous description, which requires neither wick or glass, and gives out 
a brilliant white and dazzling flame. It consists of a vessel placed at the top 
of a tube, similar to a gas-pipe, and containing a highly volatile spirit of naph- 
tha, or, as the patentee terms it, “mmeral spirit.” The tube terminates in a 
burner, consisting of a horizontal or circular line of orifices, giving a flat and 
extended flame, or an annular one; and there isa tap for admitting the spirit in 
a minute stream to the burner. As the spirit comes in contact with the first 
connection to the heated burner it becomes volatilised, and escapes through 
the burner in vapour, or bydro-carbon gas, where it 1s consumed. It is ne- 
cessary, in the first instance, to heat the burner, and there is a small cup below 





he would not trouble the proprietors present by adverting to any more than 
one portion, which, in fact, repeated on the present etalon the advice in 


was in weak hands, and was abandoned for —- tuld, another 
y is now trying to obtain a | no you e in the neigh- 

boarhood is more worthy of an effectual 7 

To the north of Wheal Maud is East Seton, where a small steam-engine 

was erected, and several tons of ore returned, under the management of Capt. 

Evans, of North Pool; but, through the difficulty of obtaining calls from some 

of the shareholders, the engine is idle at present. 

[70 be continued in next week's Mining Journal.) 











— Mining Correspondence. 
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BRITISH MINES. 


AYLSBOROUGH.—Captain J. Spargo reports—Our shaft is down about 
6 fms. under the 10 fm. level, in which we have a very rich lode justcome in the shaft, 
much "5° lanees ieee reported ; it is now rw Ig 8 in. wide, “x mely to 

tinue. south producing some good stones . The stopes back 
of the 10 fm. level are looking well, producing good stamps’ work, =~ 






BARRISTOWN, in T. Angove (March 2) reports—The lode in the 
16 fm. level end east is about 2 ft. wide, and producing over , fm.—towards 
the bottom of the end it ts not so good; im thewinze, bh end to the adit 
level, the lode is very good for 3 fms. over the back, but we atie to report upon 
the value of it over that. We have not discovered the Jode in the adit 


level end driving south, although we have during the 5 en several 
branches of carbonate of iron, carrying small particles of lead—the pn ag very 
fuvonrable for making ore about those branches—we have driven 14 fms. south in 
thig end since we cut the slide, The pitches look the same as reported. We 
are in treaty for a vessel to take 30 tons of lead to Chester River. 

of the 


BEDFORD UNITED.—The Manager Cilaeds 5) furnishes a 
usual monthly survey, held on Saturday last, w the ing ains 
12 ft. long, 10 feet wide, 


were set :—To sink the engine-shaft 4 ft., and bis 4d trip 
and 6 ft. deep, by six mm, at 30/. the drive cross-cut south, in the 103 


fathom level, 4 fins. stent, by six men, at 6f, 10s, per fm. ;'this cross-cut is progressing 
favourably, and the ground improved for driving ; we } a toent the 
lode towards the end of the month, To dyive east, in *:e 99 im, Jovel, 2 ft. stent, by six 


men, at 9/. per fm.; the lode in this end Oa wat a 
than for some time past, and there is no 

had in the level above. To drive east, in the 70 fathom level, 2 fathoms 
men, at 7/. per fathom; the lode in this end is composed of spar, capel, mundic, and 
some ore, and there are slight indications of improvement. I 
bottom of the 90 fathom level, 2 fathoms stent, by nine 

80 fathoin level east is suspended. The followi 

90 fathom level—to four men at 5s, 
12s. 6d., and two men at 13s. 4d, 
at 13s.,and two men at 13s. 6d. In the 58 fm. level—to two men 
fm. level—to two men at 14s. 4d. The other pitches were 

another month at former tribute—viz.: all at 13s. 4d. The steam-whim engine 
tinues to work well, and is giving us great satisfaction. We have experienced some Jittle 
delay in obtaining the castings for the crusher, but they are now received, and I trust all 
will be complete in the course of a week. The ores sold on the 22d Feb., computed at 
116 tons, weighed 115 tons 13 ewts. 2 qrs., and those sampled on Friday last are com- 
puted at 113 tors.——Capt. James Phillips (March 7) At Wheat Marquis, the 
sumpmen are now engaged cutting plat in the 103 fm. preparatory to resumiug 
sinking the engine-shaft. ‘The ground in the 103 fm. level south is improved for driv- 
ing. The lode in the 90 fm. level east, where it has been partially laid open, is looking 
more kindly than I have seen it for some time past; and in the winze, sinking in this 
level, the orey part of the lode is from 2 to 3 ft. wide, and worth from 700. to 80/. per 
fm. The 70 fm. level east is somewhat improved, producing good stones of ore and mun- 
dic ; the pitches continue to turn out well. We , at Morwelham, on Friday 
last, December ores, 115/. 13s. 2d., and sampled Jan. ore, computed 113 tons (21 cwts.) 
of superior quality ore. ' 


BWLCH CONSOLS.—Capt. Matthew Francis (March 5) 
our bargains, on Satarday, to 90 men. The additional number are 12, 
west upon the ore discovered by the cross-cut north to the east of 4 
driving east and west from the winze at the 30 fm. level, 14 fms. west of the engine-shaft. 
The stopes in the different levels, to the east of the engine-shaft, are yielding the average 
quantity of ore, and the ore is very good on the ground stoping in the back of the 25 fm. 
level, west of the engine-shaft. The ore is not quite so good in the ends driving east and 
west from the 15 cross-cut; but I donot attach much importance to this, as the lodes na- 
turally are subject to such changes. Other things do not requiré notice, as there is no 
alteration in them worth adverting to. The pillars of mason-work for the new crushing- 
mill are building as fast as possible ; the new dry one is completed, and answers the pur- 
pose for which it was intended very sat ly. Isee no reason to expect that we 
shall have any change in our raisings or dressing this month. 

CEFN GWYN.—Captain 8, Trevethan (March 5) reports—The adit level, 
driving west on the lode, is rather improved within the last week ; the lode is 6 ft. wide, 
producing some good. stones of ore. 1 have suspended the driving of the level east to 
make a better trial in the bottom, as it appears several good branc! are forming to- 
gether going down, and I expect shortly in sinking to have a good lode. The winze we 
are now sinking is very orey; all we are breaking at present is kept for dressing. 

CWM ERFIN.—Capts. Absalom Francis and Samuel Nicholls (March 3) 
report— Our 20 fm. level east contains a small quantity of ore, but nothing to puta value 
on; the stope behind this end is not quite so good as when last reported ; but is @pretty 
fair stope at present. ‘The rise over the 20 fm. level west still yields from 6 to 7 cwts. of 


= 





ris—We let 


ore per fm. The stopesover the 10 fm, level are not so good as they looked week ; 
the rise over the 10fm. level is much improved. We have deferred our sam for a 
few days x, and will use our utmost exertion to get the quantity by you by 


the latter end of next week. 

DEVON AND COURTENAY.—Capt. N, Seccombe (March 6) re 

The lode in the end, driving west, in the 40 fm. level, is 18 in. wide, composed 

and spar, mixed with 1 ard spots of ore, but not rich. In the end, driving east, in 
the 50 fm. level, on the south lode, the lode continues about 2 ft. wide, composed of 
capels, mixed with mundic and spots of ore. There is no lode yet discovered in the 
driving north on the cross-course in the 40 fm. level. 

EAST BIRCH TOR (11n).—Capt. ‘T. Moyle (March 7) reports—We 
now sinking our engine-shaft by nine men with al dispatch. We are carrying 
the shaft 18 ft. long on the course of the lode ;, by doing this we can sink it cheaper than 


carrying it 9 ft. long. We keep the whim down with them, to save drawing the 
stuff with the tackle, and shall keep our constantly at work. We have the branch 
that I informed you of some time since into the . and it is looking very Bove 
mising for making a good bunch of tin, I put six men to sink in the bottom of the 
adit level, about 30 fms. to the west of the footway shaft, where the old had a good 
deposit of tin in driving the level, but they did not to work under the bottoms. 
There is a good deposit of tin gone down in the bottom of the level. This is a very im- 


rtant feature in the mine, and I purpose to report more fully on this in my next. I 
i discovered a good branch of tin about 7 fms. to the south of our vine ae under- 
lying north, and the lode that we are sinking on is underlying south, and I caleulate they 
will form a junction at from 10 to 15fms. deep. I shall dial at to-morrow, and give 
more particulars about it. ; 





it to hold a few drops of the spirit, which is set fire to for the purpose, after 
which the gas undergoing combustion supplies the necessary heat. ; 


EAST CROWNDALE.—Capt. 8. Paull (March 8) reports—We have cut a 
north branch in Igamond’s engine-shaft, nhl be rwk oohear Reamadts lode; it is 


Out of this, 13,5002, or 1351. per sbare, was divided as profit, to the end of. 
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RAILWAY AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 











rather disordered it; as this is a circumstance that often occurs, I hope, in 

ig resumed its usual nee. The lode is ut present 

pal part of the S Coniaer teenies toe nd 
past wee! securing ground, a 

to state, that the difficulties respecting the erection of a 

burning-house are all settled. We commenced clearing out foundation on Thursday. 


HERODSFOOT.— Caples J. Medien and P. Dunstan (March 5) report— 
The lode in the 106 fm. } northis 1 ft. wide, rich for antimony, but poor for lead; in 
this level south the lode is small, but producing saving wore: The stopes in the back of 
this level are somewhat Bac. patie since last report. The lode in the 94 north is 1 ft. 
; in this south the lode is small, producing saving work; in this 
indsor’s shaft, the lode is 2 feet wide, producing good stones of lead. The 
level are not so productive as before. The lode in the 82 fm. 
north is about | ft. wide, ——_ 4 ton per fm.; we have resumed clearing this 
south, and hope to get to the by the latter end of the week. ‘The stopesin the 
2k of this level will produce, on an average, about § ton per fm. The lode in the 72 fm. 
1 north is | ft. wide, producing saving work; in this level, near the south end, we 
have driven a croxs-cut 7 ft. west—we are now in the capels of the lode, and expect to 
cut it in a few days. The stopes in the back of this level will produce, on an average, 
about # ton perfm. The lodein the 52 fm. level, south of Windsor’s shaft, is about 8 in. 
wide, producing 4 ton per fm. On account of putting our new plunger lift to work, we 
have not been enabled to do much in our bottom levels during the past week ; but the 
engine is now forking the water fast, and we expect to resume our usual work in a day 
or two. Our last ‘parcel of 110 tons has been sold to Messrs. Newton, Keates, and Co., 
at 112. 6s. per ton, 


HOLMBUSH.—Capt. W. Lean (March 6) reports—I am glad to inform you 
we have got through the great cross-course, in the 1v2 fm. level, west of the diagonal 
shaft, and have set the end to drive at 7/7. 5s. per fm., being in a beautiful white clay-slate 
stratum, The 120 fm, level cross-cut south, east of Hitchens shaft, is much the same as 
last reported—ground moderate. The lode in the 120 fm. level south, is 4 ft. wide, com- 
posed of quartz, prian, and lead, saving work. The lode in the 110 fm. level south, is 33 
ft. wide, composed of can, prian, and stones of lead, saving work. In the 100 fm. level 
east, we have driven 10 ft. 4 in. in the great cross-course—ground favourable, being set 
at 4/. 10s, por fm., and we hope by the end of this month we shall get through it. The 
pitch in the bottom of the 120 fm. level is much the same as last reported on. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.—The agent (March 8) reports—The lode in 
the 50 end, east of Stewart’s, 1s 33 ft. wide, spotted with lead, jack, sulphur, &c ; the rock 
is not so black, and the lode much stronger and larger than where it entered the black 
rock in the 30 fm. level above. The lode in the 40, west of Keith’s, is still Jarger than 
the end, with fine stones of ore in it, much the same as last week, about 4 cwts. or 5 cwts. 
of lead to the fm. We have made no discovery in the cross-cut north in the 30 east yet. 
The lode is improved a little in size in the 20 end east, but still unproductive; we expect 
this end will be under Crouch’s shaft by the end of this month. We have a fine lode in 
Stewart's shaft, of soft spar, with jack and stones of ore of a rich quality ; it is inakindly 
rock also for lead. 


KINGSETT AND BEDFORD.—Captain J. Spargo (March 5) reports—I 
was at the mine on Saturday, and went th the di t parts. ‘The green lode is 
rather disordered, but is producing some work for lead. I expect, in six or eight 
ft. driving, it will come again in its regular course. We have put on four men, at 3/, 5s. 

fm. We have also set two men on the eastern lode, at 6/. 10s. per fm. for 2 fms. ; 
Tam thinking the improve, as well as the lode, by the time that is driven; 
this end ought to have been driven before, as I believe we shall have a course of lead shortly. 
We have Ly mae rise, and taken the same men ive on the new caunter lode, until 
they have driven on it 2 fms., which we have set at 5/. 10s. perfm. By that time we 
shall be able to take the deads, &c., from the levei to the boats, without sollering over 
the adit; it isa splendid looking lode , and a great deal of lead in it; however, 
we shall see more of it in the course of a few days. The lode in the rise is looking excel- 
Jent, but really I do not think that we ought to rise up, to discover a course of lead for 
other parties. You see we are rising to the north extremity of our sett, and I am think- 
ing if we were to rise 6 ft. farther, and then drive south a few fathoms, and then rise 
again, our rise would be thuch more in our own right. We shall be ing the lode in 
driving, as well as making backs for stoping, &c. ; however, this I will write you after 
we have commenced rising again, which I hope will be in about a fortnight. We have 
got some stopes open, where we can break a quantity of lead if necessary, and are 
still making more. The lode in the rise is now about 2 ft. wide, and much improving; 
in fact, it is good work, and will turn out lead fast. Iam thinking of driving on the 
eastern lode (say) 3 fms., and then rise ba and there is not the least doubt but that we 
shall find the lode much richer than in the Bedford rise. We are greatly in want of a 
count-house. I have marked out the for one, about 50 fathoms south of Carpen- 
ter’s shaft, and have gone into a as to the expense of building, &c., thinking 
it necessary to build it 15 feet long by 12 ft. wide—the under room to be the. store room. 
I shall wait your reply before com Harris (March 5) reports—On Sa- 
turday Capt. Spargo was here, and went ; he expressed himself highly 
pleased with the general appearance of the lodes, and assisted in setting the bargains, of 
which the following is a copy :—Henry Burn and ers, on the new lode, at Bedford 
at 5/. 10. per fm. Wm. Stephens and partners, in capels west, at 14/. per fm. Wm. 
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Blanchard and partner, east on lower side of greens, at 3/. 5s. per fm. George Ball and 
partner east, lode, at 64, 10s, per fm. Richard Ball and partner, driving in shode 
pit, at 6s. . We cannot put four men in the rise at Bedford for u few weeks, and 


it is not working. We have put four men in the new lode, in order to make room to 
work and rise, othérwise we should be thowing away money; and when we have suffi- 
cient room, we shall be able to work both places more comfortably. A’! the rest is done 
ete your order; the lodes are St. Mary and Tavy. . Spargo (March 7) 

~The lode in the rise, in the Bedford property, is producing good work for lead ; 
but we are obliged to stop it on account of driving on another lode that we have recently 
discovered in the adit, which is 3 ft. wide, and aj to be acaunter. We intend to 
drive 2 fms., and then proceed with our rise again—the above lode is impregnated with 
lead throughout. There has beena ‘ain from the west of Cornwall, and some other 
gentlemen, here underground; I am given to understand that the captain’s opinion is 
favourable. If this lode continues as at present, it will pay well. We have recom- 
menced driving north on the eastern lode, which is 4 ft. wide, producing good stones of 
lead. The lode near the ms is somewhat disordered by a cross branch, but is pro- 
ducing good work for lead, and spotted with copper. 

LAMERHOOE.—Captain J. Tabb (March 7) reports—We have sunk this 
last fortmght in the engine-shaft about 8 ft.—ground at present favourable for sinking. 
Davey’s shaft is about 14 ft. below the 40 fathom level, and we intend fixing the 14-in. 
plunger here this week. The two shafts are progressing favourably; and, after the 
plunger being fixed, I think we shall sink in each shaft from 24 to 3 fms. monthly. 


LEWIS.—Capt. 8. S. Noell Giareh 8) reports—The 76 fm. level, east from 
the sump-shaft, on the south branch, is worth 5/. per fm.; the lode in the 70 west, from 
sump whim-shaft, in the south branch, is small and unproductive. Since my last, in the 
60, south from sump shaft, we have intersected the south branch, and find it to be 3 ft. 
wide, worth 40/. per fathom ; we have extended the cross-cut sonth 2 fms. of the south 
branch, and cut Cock’s branch, which is worth 127. per fm. ; the lode in the 60, east of 
sump whim-shaft, on Cock’s branch, is 18 in. wide, worth 107. per fm. ; the lode in the 
60, west of the sump whim-shaft, on the south branch, is 1 ft. wide, producing some 
good quality tinstuff; in the winze, sinking below the 60, on the south branch, the lode 
is 5 ft. wide, worth 457. per fm. The lode in the 50 east, on Cock’s branch, is 2 ft. wide, 
worth 13%. per fm. the lode in the winze, sinking below the 50, on Cock’s branch, is 
1 ft. wide, worth 6/. per fm. ; in the 50 west, on the south branch, the lode is small and 
unproductive ; the lode in the winze sinking below the 50, on the south branch, is 15in. 
wide, worth 8/. per fathom; the other burgains in the mine are without alterations 
worthy of notice. 


LLWYN MALEES.—Capt. H. Francis (March 3) reports—Our 14 fathom 
level west is in a fine lode, composed of spar, intermixed with strong solid luinps of ore, 
5 ft. wide,°and has every appearance of continuing; this level is now 10 fms, west from 
the London shaft. Oliver’s winze is now down 4 fms. 4 ft. under the 14 fm. level, through 
the same course of ore. We find the water getting troublesome in this winze; but 
when we have the pumps in the London shaft acting, the water will be diminished, and 
we shall be enabled to sink the winze with more speed. The London shaft will be in a 
position to commence sinking by next Monday, and I expect we shall sink at the rate of 
2 fms, month, and be down our proposed depth, to satisfactorily prove the mine, by 
the end of Se} ber. We have about 12 tons of clean ore, and a large quantity drawn 
up on the su ; but, in consequence of the great scarcity of dressers, caused by the in- 
créase in the price of ore, we are unable to proceed faster at present. 


* MENDIP HILLS.—Cuptain F.C. Harpur arch 5) reports—I have no- 
thing particular to inform you respecting the lode in the rise above the 20 fm. level, 
being about 5 ft. wide. gendiating chiely of flookan, white spar, and a few sprigs of lead 
at times. In the slag department we have a pile of tolerable good slags prepared for the 
furnaces, which I intend smelting about the middle part of the present week, so as to 
forward the proceeds of the same to Bristol, with the parcel of lead we have already on 
hand. In the slag ground we are still laying open the cutting towards the more produc- 
tive part of the valley, where we find the beds of stuff continue about 15 ft. thick, inter- 
mixed with slags and slimes, gradually improving in quality as we proceed in that direc- 
tion. In Ubley slag ground we have sunk a number of trial pits in different parts of the 
valley. A few tons of the stuff from these pits have been taken to the dressing floors 
and cleaned, which is found to contain a quantity of good slimes, and a portion of slags. 
I have made an assay of each ; the slimes I find contain 53 per cent. of metal, and ti 
slags 23§ percent. Active preparations are now being made to Ax a dressing-floor on the 
Spot, in order to prove its value more effectually, the result of which will be made known 
to you in due course. 

PENCRAIG-DU AND CAENANT.—Capt. M. Francis (March 5) reports 
—The adit at Pencraig-du is in a very good course of ore, yielding about 1 ton to the fm. 
The stopes in it east of the rise have improved ; there is now Some good ore grount 
i" them, but the best is still further eastward. 

SOUTH WHEAL TRELAWNY.—Captain W. Jenkin (March 5) reports— 
The lode in the 30 fm. level is 2 ft. wide, composed of fluor-spar, barytes, killas, mundic, 
arid spots of lead ; it is also discharging a great deal more water, and ground more fa- 
vourable. We are also om loam adataas at the same level; but have not yet inter- 
sected any more lodes or 


TRELEIGH CONSOLS.—Capt. W. Symons (March 8) reports—Garden’s 
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grinding. 
alteration in the ground until the 28th Dec., when we struck a small vein of 





15 fm. level, south of the shaft, is small, but we are daily expecting an improvement, as 
there is a very large lode in the level below, which is extended 10 fathoms further south. 
Our parcel of ores, computed 54 tons, was sold this day to Messrs. Robert Michell and 
Son, at 177. 18s. 6d. per ton. 


WHEAL BENNY.—Capt. J. Tabb (March 7) reports—I beg to hand you 
a sketch of the south cross-cut, with the branches intersected previous to our cutting 
the main lode; the main lode is 44 ft. in width, of a highly promising character, in a con- 
genial strata of killas, and will leave us, as we extend eastwards, about 70 fms. backs ; 
those branches, or feeders, varying in size from 15 to 4 in., and running from 30 to 35 
and 40° south of east, underlying south, will fall into the main lode eastwards , as marked 
on the sketch, the distances can be ascertained by the scalé. In taking the branches and 
feeders, in connection with the main lode, I consider this to be a good speculation, and 
one of great promise ; the cross-cut has hitherto been driven for 5/. and 5/, 10s. per fm., 
and is now driving for 37. per fm. 


WHEAL SARAH.—Captain J. Spargo (March 5) reports—Our dressing 
process is getting satisfactory, and we shall soon have several tons ready for market. The 
tribute pitches are looking just as last reported on; but there has been little done, as 
we have been fixing pitwork, &c. ; thesouth end is looking just as last reported—very good. 


WHEAL VINCENT.—Capt. J. Spargo (March 6) reports— There is no 
material alteration in the south lode since last reported ; the ground still continues favour- 
able for driving. Our engine leats are completed to take the launders ; we sha)l commence 
next week in fixing our bods, rods, &. Our wheel pit is down so far as we can go for 
water, until our lobby is completed to underwater it; we are driving by two pares, so as 
to hole to each other. We have met with a hard bar of ground in driving, but have again 
got through it ; however, one pair of men have driven 15 fms. in about 15 days; the other 
pare before them have made but little progress, being in a hard rock, but are getting 
through it. 


WHEAL TRELAWNY.—Capt. J. Bryant (Merch 6) reports—Phillips’s 
shaft is sunk 9 ft. under the 72 fm. level, where the ground is favourable; the men are 
now engaged cutting ground for bearers and cistern; the lode in the 72 fm. level north 
is 3 ft. wide, composed principally of can, with spar, mundic, and lead, worth 6/. per 
fm.; the south end, in this level, is worth 10/. per fm.; the lode in the rise in the beck 
of this level is worth 9/7. perfm. ‘The lode in the 62 fm. level end north is still large, 
and worth about 20/. per fm.; the lode in the south end, in this level, is 2 ft. wide, and 
worth 6/. per fm.; the stopes in the back of this level are yielding a fair quantity of 
ore ; the lode in the winze sinking under this level, is near the same as last reported, 
worth 8/. per fm.; the ground in Trelawny’s shaft is not so hard as it has been. The 
lode in the 52, north of this shaft, is 3 ft. wide, and worth 10/. per fm. ; the stopes in the 
back of this level, and in the 42, are still producing a fair quantity of ore. The tribute 
pitches are, on the whole, turning out tolerably well. Atthe north mine, the lode in 
the 30 end, north of Smith’s shaft, is 1 ft. wide, and worth 4/, per fm.; this level is ex- 
tended 14 fms. into Mr. Carthew’s land. 


FOREIGN MINES. 


ANGLO-MEXICAN MINES.—Guanaruato, Jan. 5.—Asuncion :— 
Week ending— Memoria. Sale. Profit. a. ‘ 
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Total loss on the five weeks, $826 4 3, 

On the 3d of this month I surrendered the mine of Asuncion to the owners; and this 
is the last account the directors will ever receive of the “ productos” of the said mine. 
Ienclose copy of a document, handed to me by our lawyer, respecting certain debts 
which he has recovered for us, showing an amount of $ 5902 6 1, of which I have re- 
ceived $ 409C 6,and the balance, 8 1812 0 1, will, I expect, be paid before this month is out. 


BOLANOS MINES.—Extract from a Letter from Mr. Birkbeck,dated Jan. 2- 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your favour of 27th October, and beg 
your reference to my respects of 4th December. 

CELEsTiNa.—I regret that I cannot advise of any decided improvement in this mine. 
The south end of San Juan yields a little more ore, and the halvans assist us with a few 
cargas of ore of fair quality ; and the produce is accumulating in the Granja until there 
be sufficient to make it worth while to bring the mules frem pasture for the purpose of 
Mine Captain’s Report, dated Mineral det Bote, Jan. 4, 

In Taylor’s cross-cut, 15 varas have been driven during the month, and there was no 
barren 
quartz, about 4 vara wide ; and, since the above date, the ground has become much 
harder. We have also cut a little water, but as yet not of much consequence. In the 
cross-cut, De la Compania, 6 varas have been driven during the month, and, on the 17th 
Dec., we reached to the south wall of the Poso de Guia, and which at once drained the 
water from the poso, and eventually sent us out of the cross-cut for a few days, until the 
communication was properly made from the poso, so as to enable us to place the pumps 
at the bottom ofthe cross-cut; this being effected, we again set to work at the water, and 
lowered it nearly to the bottom of the cross-cut. The pumps have since been taken out, 
the four whims being sufficient to keep the coming stream ; and the driving in the cross- 
cut is being continued, but the vein at this particular point appears to be much disordered 
and very poor. We have driven, since we first cut the vein up to the close of the month, 
about 10 varas into it, and there still remains from 8 to 10 varas more to be driven to 
reach to the bottom walls; but a very considerable change has‘taken place in the vein 
losing its former character, and becoming partially decomposed ; and as all our workings 
in the mine are nearly at the same depth, we happened to meet with this change almost 
at every point at the same time, and the ores during the month have very much fallen 


off in ley; but, however, Iam happy to say that some of our planes are again looking 


better, and that the ores extracted during the Jast two days have much improved. The 
following is a statement of each separate labor:—In plan No. | west, the workings are 
about 8 varas wide, of which 4 varas is a horse, running nearly in the centre of the plan, 
and which has greatly disordered the vein, leaving, towards the south wall, a branch 
about | vara wide, which ie very poor, and, to the north, a vein of about 3 varas wide, 
which assays about 3 mares per monton; but as the expenses in peones must be very 
great, in carrying ores from this point to San Genaro shaft, it has been suspended untila 
cheaper mode of extracting these poor ores can be procured. In plan No. 2 west, we met 
with an ojo of very good ore in the western end, and drove about 4 varas upon it, when 
it again failed, and we have since opened a winze upon the same, which seems to continue 
down, and which is at present giving some very good ores, coated with native silver. In 
plan No. | east, the portion of the vein worked is about 3 varas wide, which, although in 
a decomposed state, has small cintas full of native silver. In No. 2 east, the workings 
are also about 3 varas wide, and the yein has much improved within the last few days, 
and is at present in tolerably good ore. In No. 3 east, the workings are nearly 5 varas 
wide, but the vein is disordered, and yery poor. In No. 4 east, the workings are also 
about 5 varas wide, much disordered, and very poor. In this plan we have just com- 
menced a cross-cut to the north, to examine this portion of the vein, which is unexplored, 
and also a winze in the bottom of the plan, to prove the vein further in depth. There is 
no doubt, as I before said, that the vein is undergoing, at the present depth, a great 
change ; but looking at the fact, as stated above, of some of the planes, but a few weeks 
since so poor, having within the last two days again given some specimens of the most 
splendid ores I ever recollect to have seen from this mine, I have little doubt that this 
x body of ground is nearly at an end, and that ores of higher ley than we have yet 
had will be found at greater depth; and, although the end of the Compania cross-cut is 
poor, I see in this no more than occursin all large veins—the having chanced to cut into 
the lode at a poor point. In the Cielo, in Guadalupe east, the vein has somewhat im- 
proved, and we have raised some very good ores from this point during the month. 
Extract from a letter from Mr. Placci, dated January 5. 
Inclosed, I beg to hand you the usual monthly extracts and statements, which still 
a very heavy loss. At present, everything is reduced in the mines, ‘and only 8500 
er week spent in the Obra; but I cannot lower my expenses, as long as I am obliged to 
Rese up the drainage of San Fernando, almost for the express purpose of continuing the 
Compania cross-cut. I consulted with Mr. Birkbeck about stopping all the planes, and 
letting the water rise to the Constancia level ; but he was of opinion as I am, that, even 
at a sucrifice, we ought to continue the Compania cross-cut, until we are through the 
vein, in order to see if further in we can find ores. ‘I trust that, in all this month, the 
cross-cut will be sufficiently into the vein, in order that we may see;what aspect it has ; 
and if in this time nothing favourable is discovered there, or any important improve- 
ment in the planes takes place, 1 propose to let the water rise to the -Gonstancia level, 
and keep it there until the engine goes to work, and Taylor’s cross-cut ‘meets the lode. 
Should such a thing happen, I can only count upon the few ores that are left in the side 
of the end of Guadalupe, and with the halvans of San Fernando, in which I know we 
have lots of ores of 3 marcs. With the many feast days that we have at this time ofthe 
year, not much has been done since last week in this especially, as there have been 
three feast days. However, we are to-day putting the roof on the engine-house; and 
next week Mr. Rickard will begin putting the engine together. In a few days, I expect 
to receive the boiler rivets; and steps will be taken to put the boiler together—every- 
thing being got ready for this. 
Extract from a Letter from Mr. Birkbeck, dated January 3. 
During the whole of the past month the state of the Bote has caused Mr. Placci grea’ 
uneasiness, from the apparent failure of the ore, both in quantity and quality, in many 
of the deeper bottoms; I therefore, at his request, went underground with him and the 
chief miner on Friday last, and inspected carefully all the workings. examination, 
I found some of the workings certainly looking rather badly, but the state of the mine 
altogether did not strike me as so discouraging as I had been led to expect before my 
visit, The deepest bottoms, and particularly those which are to the west.of the Com- 
pania cross-cut, have generally but little ore, and that little is of low ley ; but to the east 
there are many very good points, by following which we may expect to be led to larger 
pay op as has happened at the higher levels, and where the vein is poorest there seem 
to be indications that the ore may have shifted to the lower or northern wall. The vein 
is of very great width, and is of a peculiar character, being composed of blocks of rock, 
each block more or less in quantity from its neighbour, and is, on this account, 
more liable to such a shifting of the ore from one wall to another than the usual veins 
of this district, which contain their ore in a continuous string, or cinta. The continua- 
on Compania cross-cut will soon undeceive us fat that point, but it may also be 
advisable to drive some short cross-cuts to the lower wall in other parts, so as to ascer- 
tain at once the character of the remainder of the vein. The string of ore which was cut 
in Compania, some months since, has, on further examination, turned out of little value, 
and has occasioned great disappointment. The quantity of water in the c did 
not allow me to inspect it personally. As soon as Taylor’s cross-cut is home to the vein, 
and the engine at work, some extensive oratory works will, no doubt, be imme- 
diately required, and it is to be hoped that mine itself may furnish the means for 
prosecuting them, for but a very small portion of the vein has been examined; and it 
be , to ensure success, that a larger extent of ground should be opened, 
so that the whole of success should not be centred in one point as at present. 
Jan. 4,—Since the above, I have again visited the Bote, and found a decided im- 
rovement in the ores raised from some of those points which were the most unp: “ 
The veinstuff appears to be altering its character, and native silver, in considerable 
{nanitiies; tagline tomate and we seem to be arriving at something diffe- 
rent from, and possibly bet , anything we have hitherto seen. 


NATIONAL BRAZILIAN MINES.—Cocaes Mine, Dec. 22.—Although the 
ten days does not much exceed that quoted in the last report, yet we 
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haciendas, or amalgamation works, would be attended with highly favourable and pro- 
fitable results. The works of trial continued since the suspension of the deep drainage 
have led to a remarkable discovery of ore ground in one of the mines (Santa Inez) above 
the level of the water. The vein is upwards of 11 yards wide, mostly in ore fit for th 
barrel process, and some for the ordinary patio process of amalgamation. Mr, Buchan 
says, that 1000 cargas of ore per week can be raised from this mine if required, besides the 
returns from other mines; and as he proposes, if furnished with funds, to increase the 
number of barrels at Sanchez hacienda from 20 to 36, an accession of pcwer would soon 
be brought into action, sufficient to place the concern on a sound and profitab!e basis. 
N.B.—I respectfully solicit attention to the question of the formation of a new com- 
pany, who will supply the funds necessary for continuing the working ef these mines. 
The improvement above mentioned in one of the mines is of so marked a character, and 
the prospect altogether so encouraging, that to abandon the concern under such circum- 
stances would be highly injudicious. JouN PHILLIPS. 


UNITED MEXICAN MINES.—Guanaruato Jan. 8. 
Mine of Rayas.—To the enclosed report, by Mr. Parkman, of operations in detail, I have 
little or nothing to add, either novel or interesting, as the several workings, both in ap- 
ce or produce, continue without any visible variation, since my last letter to the 
court, with the exception of a proportionate less quantity of picked ores, and amouut of 
sales on joint account with buscones, the effect solely of the recent usual holidays and 
migration to the fair of San Juan. I am, however, exceedingly glad to add that the re- 
irs consequent on the event alluded to in my last communication, have been completed 
in the shaft of San Miguel, without a single accident, and operations there resumed. The 
expense attending them has been considerable—say, about 86000—which will account for 
the increase of outlay in the last month, as compared with the decrease of produce by 
holidays, shown by the following statement of the two last months respectively :— 








Four weeks ending— Picked Ores. Half Sales. Mine Sales. Outlay. 
Dec. 2 ..+..-+-Cgs, 3224 .....- $8578 1 0 ......8526900 ..... $24,406 3 2 
GO, BO .- se ceeceeee 2975 «2-+-- GIGO 52 «..... _ 24,564 44 

Cargas ....+. 249 $2417 3 6 $5269 0 0 $158 12 
Decrease. Decrease. Decrease. Increase. 


Mine of Aldana.—Mr. Parkman’s separate report on this mine, which does not appear 
to call for any observation from me, beyond the expression of a hope that the small 
transversal vein of ore met with in the shaft will eventually contribute to our expenses 
for some time, as the produce, though only 14 cargas, thus far contains a larger portion 
of gold than is usually found in such ordinary silver ores as those in quetions. The other 
appearances of the mine do not call for -~ further remark on the present occasion. 

Remitiances.— The Tampico conducta left hence on the 5th inst., and by it I forward to 
Messrs. Jolly and Co., the sum of $30,000 in specie, with instructions to ship the amount 
intact and free of all charges, to the order of the chairman of the court, and I have now 
to enclose my first of exchange, at 60 days sight, for 700/. to the same order, which, at the 
current iate of exchange of 434d., and | per cent. premium on Mexico, has cost $3923 2 0, 
to the debit of capital supplied from England. 

wton the State of the Workings in the Mine of Rayas. 

Tn the Purisima, and other points in the mine worked by buscones, there has been no 
change worth mentioning. There is no point working of any great promise or specula- 
tive interest. The half sales of the four weeks, compared with an equal term in last 
month, show a decline of 82417 2. 

Santa Cecilia.—A small change has been made in the direction of this level, in conse- 
quence of which we have entered more promising ground, where the vein contains small 
bunches of ore ; 3°28 varas have been driven in the four weeks. This work has been 
throughout expensive as regards time and money, and has as yet given very little encou- 
ragement; but, to abandon it would be, in my opinion, equivalent to the abandonment of 
all speculation of the vein to the south east. 

San Luis.—This work has not improved in the month, as was hoped, but the quantity 
of ore, although small, is still an inducement to continue the work. 

Cayetano.—In the pillars of these workings we have employed from 4 to 7 barmen. 

Santa Toribio—In the pozo of this name, which is the deepest point in these workings, 
the ore continues poor in general, but contains small bunches of good ore, but the ore is 
not found to extend on either side. The levels of Santo Toribio (the most advanced point 
to the south-east continues as in last month, and is observed with anxiety as indicative of 
the state of the vein to the south-east The end of Jesus, just above this, and nearly as far 
advanced, is in good and abundant ore, which spreads out in ramifications in the upper 
wall of the vein. In San Antonia, San Ignacio, and the rise, there is nothing new to 
remark. The total number of barmen employed in these workings has been from 68 to 71. 


THE COBALT MINES OF KESWICK. 


Sir,—In your last Journal, I observe a correspondent, signed “ Caution,” 
confirms the statement I made in your columns of the 10th Feb., of the exag- 
gerated value of these mines. I, at that time, mentioned the loss which had 
occurred at the large cobalt mines of Modum, near Kongsberg, in Norway, and 
the difficulty, from a change of taste in the public, they had of realising their 
produce. For the information of persons interested in this article, I 
acquaint you that in the Christiania Morgen-blad of the 21st Februa 
ment appears, that Consul-General Wegner and Baron Bendecke You 
berg, the proprietors of this mine, have given up their estate for 
their creditors. That from 1827 to 1846 the mines realised a profit 
equal to 111,1182 sterling, being an average of $25,000, or 55650, 
Notwithstanding this, they weré obliged to mortgage the property fo 
of $100,000, equal to 22,229/.; and it is feared, so great is the depreciatm 
this hitherto valuable property, that the plant, with the machinery, lignses, 
and land, will not realise sufficient to cover the inconsiderable sum forwiieh 
it is mortgaged. The workmen received notice, on the 12th of January, that 
the works were finally to be wound up on the 14th of April, the amiga Mant 
ing guaranteed their wages until that period. The Royal Department of Fi- 
nance has granted a sum of $8000, equal to 17781, to assist the proprietors in 
carrying on their establishment on a small scale, so as to enable the Jabourers 
to provide themselves with other employment. ‘The number of families who 
will be thrown out of employment by the suspension of these works are over 
1000, who all, directly or indirectly, obtain their support, either as miners, 
carriers, or charcoal burners, solely therefrom. I shall make no further com- 
ments: these statements have appeared in the leading journal of the metropo- 
lis of Norway, without contradiction; and as the expense and difficulties of 
the voyage to Christiania are, in these days of steam and railway, a mere baga- 
telle, it would not be money wastefully expended, if those who are about.to.em- 
bark capital in cobalt works were to go and see the deplorable ruin at Modum. 

London, March 4. / C. 


LOETCHEN SILVER-LEAD MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY. 

Str,—I expected last week that some notice would have been taken of your 
editorial remarks on the prospectus of the Loétchen Mines, in your Journal of 
the 24th Feb.; but not perceiving a word on the subject, 1 am induced, as 
having been the means, by my personal visit thereto, of introducing these 
mines to the notice of the English public, to offer a few remarks on the mines 
themselves and their products, realised and prospective—for what these products 
are and may be, is the real question for public consideration. Of the correct- 
ness of the facts stated in the prospectus I can vouch, having devoted six 
weeks to the journey ane examination. Before I had?ocular demonstration, I 
entertained the same incredulity as, probably, you and others may now enter- 
tain as to these products; but belief, or unbelief, cannot change a fact. My 
assertions are fully corroborated by Messrs. Blanch, Truscot, and Smith, who 
visited the mines in consequence of my representations, and by Mr. Hooker, 
who joined me in my visit to Switzerland, and who at once took a large inte- 
rest in the mines, and changed his residence from Nuremberg to their locality. 
Other evidence will be found in the statements of a Mr. Davis, a Cornish miner, 
who has most recently visited the mines, whom I do not know, and have never 
seen, but which go to corroborate all the reports of the other eye witnesses. 
This gentleman is now gone again to the Valais, with the view, it is said, of 
taking an interest in these mines. 

The ores extracted, when I was on the mines in March last, were about 
600 tons, which quantity had, in December last, increased to about 2000 tons; 
and I have now before me a letter, dated 24th Feb. last, from the chief mining 
agent, saying that further ores had been extracted, to the extent of about 
700 tons. Iam unwilling, for fear of being charged with exaggeration, to 
state the quantity of ore in sight and of easy extraction, if, indeed, it be ca- 
| of computation. I am not disposed to review the criticism in your 

ournal, but candour compels me to remark, that it is written in aspirit which 
I cannot comprehend, and which, for fairness, is very different from what ~ 
usua!ly flows from your pen; anc permit me to correct some errors, manifestly 
showing that your criticism was at least a hasty composition. 38 

You say, that it is not stated in the prospectus, “ Whether they (the levels 
were at any specific distance in height ;” but you will find it distinctly: 
that “ the spot where the levels are driven, is at the elevation of about oft.” 
It is not M. Pierre de Baglioni, the President (as you say), who has offered to 
contract for delivery of the ores to the smelting works at Campel, ~ raised 
washed, crushed, and ready for smelting ;” but his son, M. Vinasque de Bag- 
lioni, the chief agent on the mine, who would take such a contract. 

The expresion in the prospectus, that 22 men are “ now ” employed was 
written at a time when that was the exact number who had raised the 400 tons. 
The word “ now,” only appeared in some of the early proofs, and was after- 
wards obliterated, as you will see by the accompanying prospectus. It must 
be evident to every one conversant with mines, that the number of men em- 
ployed, is subject to constant variation. When I was on the mine there were 
27 men employed in the levels; but the chief employment of the men since 
has been in bringing in the water, in preparing shoots for descending the ores, 
and in the reparation and formation of the necessary ways and platforms for 
that purpose. No one who has seen the mines can deny the fact, that the 
quantity of ores to be extracted is only to be limited by the number of per 
sons to be employed. 

Your are perfectly welcome to the observation, that four ounces of silver to ~ 
the ton of ores should be put in for reduction charges—take it quantum — ’ 
but surely the su allowance of 22. 10s. per ton of ore for smelting, wi 
cover the extractions of both lead and’silver; and when that sum is stated 
as being an approximation to 2i. 15s.—which we all know is the precise sum’ ' 
deducted for smelting cha on our Cornish mee Pad ores, and, acc 3 
your own statement, more than an ample charge—the writer of 
must, I think, be deemed “ innocent” of any attempt to 

A very pertinent and important question is put by you, ;’ 
is it that none of t'*2 minerals (say, 2000 tens, which, ai 
be 1 to 40,0607.) should have been realised?” To: 
ply th t, in thé work of the mines from Sept. 1845, 


id ‘discoveries | th ire and his friends 
their funde—that they sought assistance in England, 
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erect smelting works to return their ores—and that the negociations conse- 
ment on this, led to the very liberal arrangement now proposed, by which 
guarantee the repayment of the 12,0002 now sought, with 6 per cent. in+ 
terest and also give, as a bonus, to the subscribers of that fund the proportions 
indicated in the several shares in the whole concession, and profits of the mines 
and minerals raised, thereby abandoning to such subscribers one-fifth of the 
it i hausting their purses, there were existing demands on the 
The sums already paid in by Messrs. Blanch, 
Hooker, and others, have relieved the concessionaire from liabilities on this 


mine. Besides ex 


mine at the time of my visit. 


score; but they have still no smelting works. 


Of the Cost-book System much remains yet to be learnt. There cannot be 
much variance in the entrance of mining cost; it facilitates the transfer of 
shares, and enables shareholders to discontinue liabilities. Without attempt- 


ing to define what the ‘‘Cost- book System,” or the “Cost-book Principle’ 
may be, it suffices to insert the words—to take the com 


teed by the ores a 
amount sought. 


that a mine, brought 


what indomitable perseverance has discovered and proved, will not fail of ca- 
pital for development.—I. G. BeckERLEG: London, March 8. 





’ BALLESwIppEN.—A general meeting of adventurers was held at the mine 


on Tuesday, the 28th Feb.—R. N. Davy, Esq., in the chair.—The accounts, 
for Nov. and Dec., were presented—showing a balance of 10962. 15s. 3d. in fa- 
vour of adventurers, and a dividend of 10s. per share, amounting to 8121, was 
declared.—By tin unsold, 4872/.; ditto sundries, 17/. 18s. 7d.—4889/. 18s. 7d. 
—Wages, 24331; coals, 2051. 10s. 1ld.; carriage, 851 13s. 6d.; merchants’ 
bills and dues, 10352. 13s. 11d.; rents, 332 5s.: leaving balance in favour 
of 10962 15s. 3d —By dividends of 10s. per share, 812; profit and loss ac- 
count, 2842. 15s. 3d. 


Bupnick Consors.—A meeting of adventurers took place at the mine on 
Monday last, when the accounts, of which the following is an abstract, were 
examined and allowed :—To balance from Oct. last, 2232 11s. 9d.; costs, &c., 
for Noy., Dec., and Jan., 13742 11s. 7d. = 15982 3s. 4d.—By ores sold (less 


dues), 13542 6s. ; carriage of tin, 202. 17s. 4d. ; sundries, 9s. 6d.==13752 12s. 10d. 
—Balance against adventurers, 222/. 10s. 6d. 
Carapon WuHEAL Hoorer.—At a meeting of adventurers, held at the Black 
Horse Inn, Exeter, on the 5th inst.,the accounts were ‘examined and passed, 
showing— Amount received on calls, 3062. 15s.; by balance from last account, 
26L 19s, 2d.—Labour cost Nov., 1042 17s. 1d.; ditto Dec., 1562. 10s. 7d.—leay- 
ing balance in favour of adventurers, t8/. 8s. 2d.; to this is to be added un- 
paid calls, less loss by forfeiture of shares (32/. 5s.), 376/. 5s. = 394/. 13s. 2d., 
which, deducted from amount of unpaid bills, leaves balance against the mine, 
502 7s. A call of 30s. was made, and it was resolved, that the purser give no- 
tice to all in arrear, that provided their calls were not paid in 10 days, the so-~ 
licitor was to proceed against them without further notice. A report from 
Messrs. Seymour and Collom was read, which stated that the lode in the eastern 
part of the winze, below the 40 fm. level, was 1 ft. 3in wide—a regular and com- 
pact lode, very kindly, composed of spar and peach, with some good yellow 
copper ore, not sufficient to pay, but promising; in the cross-cut they inter- 
sected many pretty branches underlying south to meet the lode. In the 50 fm. 
level east, on Daw’s lode, it appeared at times as though they were about to cut 
into a course of copper at once, and again the lode disappeared altogether, leav- 
ing a small vein with regular walls, letting out a stream of water, and they 
thought a large lodefwould be met with at the’junction of the two lodes. The 
58 west, on Daw’s lode, was looking very promising, the lode forming itself 
into a regular body as they proceeded towards the junction of the two chan- 
nels of granite, composed of peach, spar, and mundic, with good spots of cop- 
per. Carpenter's lode is found to be the caunter lode which came through 
Daw’s lode, underlying north more than was expected ; this is a very kindly 
lode, and a winze ought to be sunk on it near the shaft, to develop it. 
Heienston Downs.—At a general meeting ofadveni~rers, held at the offices, 
50, Threadneedle-street, on the 5th instant, the accounts were examined and 
passed, from which it appeared, that the labour cost for Dee. was 1002 2s. 7d. ; 
for January, 159i. 4s. 11.: and that there remained a balance in favour of the 
mine of 171. 13s. 4d. The liabilities to be discharged for February and March 
accounts were estimated at 528/ , and it was computed that 20 tons of tin will 
be ready for sale by the 25th March.—It was resolved, that a call of 3s. per 
share be made payable on or before the 26th instant; that Messrs. W. A. 
Thomas, J. Ashwell, and G. K. Huxley, be a committee of management; 
that Mr. J. H. Hitchins be general superintendent at the mine, his exclusive 
remuneration to be 2} per cent. on the divided profits of the company; that 
Mr. W.5E. Commins be paymaster and accountant, at a salary of 5/. per month ; 
that the banking account be removed from the London Joint-Stock Bank to 
Messrs. Masterman and Co.; that an assignment of the’ lease of the sett be ob- 
tained from Messrs. Richards, Chippendale, and Harrison, and that Messrs. 
Coode; Browne, and Co., of Bedford-rew, be requested to attend thereto.—A 
new code of rules and regulations were adopted, and a report was read from 
Mr. J. H. Hitchins, which stated that the progressive results were highly 
satisfactory, the steam-engine and all the requisite surface machinery had 
been placed in a fully effective state and condition, and found to work exceed- 
ingly well; the required pitwork had been properly fixed in the engine-shaft ; 
the water forked, and kept under complete control; dressing-floors, calcining- 
houses, and other surface buildings completed, and all the arrangements ac- 
complished for returning the ore to market. The 35 fm. level east is driven 
6 ft., and satisfactory, the lode being 4 feet wide, with tin, worth 14/. per fm. 
The 30 fm. level west is driven 6 fms.; the lode is upwards of 4 ft. wide, also 
producing tin, to the amuuntof 14/. per fathom. ‘The tribute ground in active 


iy out of the expen- 
sive, tedious, and inquisitorial operations of the’ Joint-Stock Companies’ Act. 
The “simple” question you ask—“ from whence the 6 percent. upon every 
1002, subscribed is to be obtained ?” may be as “ simply ” answered, by saying 
that the repayment of the principal advanced as well as the interest, is guaran- 
extracted, which are worth more than double the 

To revert, in conclusion, to the question of credibility on 
which the whole matter hinges, that must be left to actual experience. Let 
those who doubt send their own mining, or other agent, to examine the 
mines, and ascertain if the advantages held out in the prospectus are based on 
sound views, and if the property is really of the value it is represented to be. 
Let the true position of the concern be fully investigated, and I confidently 
rély that all ae at the prospectus and the undertaking will cease, seeing 
‘orward under such extraordinary circumstances, must ne- 

ily lave elicited an “‘ extraordinary prospectus,” and I feel assured that 


Wueat Comrort—A meeting of adventurers in this mine was held “at THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


Wheal Buller account-house, on the 2d inst., when the accounts, of which the Specification of patent tod Ricardo, Lowndes-square, 
following is an abstract, were submitted and allowed, and a dividend of 2/..10s. PE ney for im romente fi og Pater treed and ceuguruns connected there- 
per share was declared :—By balance from last account, 911 3s. 2d.; ores:sold | with J Magazine. 

to Dec. 31 (less dues), 2046/. Os. 5d. = 21361. 3s. 7d.—To costs and merchants’ | ‘These improvements refer—1. To a mode of instlating wites used for électr 
bills to January 31, 15142. 12s. 1d.; dividend of 22. 10s. per share, 8204 == | telegraphic purposes; and, 2. To an apparatus for suspending them. 

18347. 12s. 1d.—Balance in favour of adventurers, 3017. 11s. 6d. wires are led, from a reel, between a pair of rollers, heated by steam or hot 
water, which are furnished with grooves on their peripheries, exceeding by 
two the number of wires to be insulated. The ‘rollers are placed at such # 
distance apart as that the edges of the grooves shall not come into contact. 
Two fillets of gutta percha, or of any compound containing that material, are 
passed between the rollers, above and below the range of wires, whereby they 
are pressed closely together, so as to insulate the wires from external sab- 
stances. The wires are caused to pass through the centre of each groove, and 
the portions of the fillets between each wire are p' together by the edg 
of:the grooves, so as to insulate the wires from each other. The surfaces of 
fillets, intended to be brought into contact, are rendered adhesive by being . 




















MINING NOTABILIA. 
(EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENGE. 1 

East SHEPHERD.—This mine is situated in the parish of St. Enoder, and is 
within about half a mile of the sett of East Wheal Rose; it has been favour- 
ably reported upon by Capt. Middleton, of East Wheal Rose, and Capt. Evans, 
both men of known experience and judgment. It is taken up by 4 very spi- 
tited company in Manchester, and its business conducted at the offices of 
Messrs. Kenworthy and Jones, 51, King-street, the former of whom takes the 
arduous duties of honorary secretary, and the latter those of purser of the com- 
pany. The whole of the shares in this mine were immediately taken up on 
the completion of the preliminary arrangements. There are already drivings 
in the adit level, extending over upwards of 350 fms., in which have been laid 
open eight promising lodes of silver-lead and copper ores, &c.; and, from the 
congenial nature of the ground, and the indications already exhibited, there 
can be no doubt of this mine proving a considerable source of wealth, with a 
small comparative outlay. An excellent engine, of 31-inch cylinder, has been 
erected, and is now in full operation in crete (0 wer bk will be me 
to the requirements of the mine down to the 70 fm. level. The engine-sha ate z 
is now ig toanes of sinking, and is proceeding at the rate of nearly 2 fms. per 4 .—The one bag avaeng two or more wires used for electric tele- 
week ; it is down to 10 fms. below adit, and the 20 fm. is expected to be reached | 8™@P ete with gu fr vy ay th any pr anges containing that material, 
before the end of April, when the first lode will be cut at both the 10 fm. and | °°3* jag ate one ven id ot rtd Poy and from external substances. 
20 fm. level. The locality of this mine, its proximity to East Wheal Rose, its apparatus for euspending wite or electric telegraph purposes. 
congenial strata, and indications, are each and all earnest of its success, and 
we heartily wish its promoters all prosperity. 


2 


rollers. under fillet may be supported in any suitable manner to prevent 
it from breaking or stretching after being heated. s 

The apparatus for supporting the wires is composed of earthenware, or any 
other non-conducting substance, having a hollow centre, closed at top by ce- 
ment, in which the hook is suspended, so as not to touch the sides of the - 
ratus. A “throat” is constructed on the under surface of the apparatus, which 
has the effect of preventmg the passage of water from the exterior surface to 
the hollow centre of the apparatus. 





Axtecep Discovery iv Vouraic Execrriciry.—Mr. Alfred Smee, the 

Otp TreLeaTAEeR Mryz.—In the neighbourhood of Padstow (North Corn- | surgeon to the Bank of England, and the inventor of the which bears 
wall) is situate the celebrated Old Treleather Mine, and for which sett upwards | his name, bas announced important discoveries in anitial electricity. By a 
of 200 applications, at different times, have been made for a grant to work the | test, which he terms electro-voltaic, he has satisfied himself that the termina- 
important discovery there found, the whole of which have been refused by the | tions of the sensor nerves are positive poles of a voltaic circuit, whilst the 
present proprietor of the soil. At last, through the energy and perseverance | Muscular substance is the negative pole. The sensor nerves are the telegraphs 
of Captain Verran, it has been discovered that the minerals belong to Lord | which carry the sensation to the brain, and the motor nerves carry back the 
Arundel, whose ancestors were formerly proprietors of the lands and manors | Volition to the muscles. The brain he infers to consist of five distinct voltaic 
in that neighbourhood, which were disposed of by them, subject to a reserva- | Circles, which, upon theoritical grounds, he believes to be sufficient to account 
tion of minerals. We are glad to hear that some important negotiations are | for all mental phenomena. Mr. Smee has succeded in making artificial electric 


made to a4 over heated metal surfaces previous to their entry between the , 
e 


taking place,.which we trast will shortly bring this mine before the public. The bare announcement of such a dis- 


Marazion.—On Tuesday last, a fine course of copper was cut at Wheal 
Wellington Mine, upwards of 24 ft. in size; and, although the copper from 
this mine has been chiefly of high produce, this exceeds all by far that has 


at work in the neighbourhood, may have an enduring course of prosperity. 


(From the Plymouth Journal.} 
Wueat Franco.—The end in the 47 fm. level is still poor, but in a winze which is 
being sunk from the 32 to the 47 fm. level, about 10 fms. to the east of the 47 fm. end, 
there is a lode worth from 15/. to 201. per fm. The 62 fm. level end is producing some 
good stones of ore, but here too, in a winze sinking below the 47 fm. level, 20 fms. ahead 
of the 62 fm. level, there is a good lode. The sampling for this month will be about 
105 tons, whch will give about 100/. profit on the mouth’s working. 
Wueat Asu.—In the leader of peach and soft spar, spoken of in our two last reports, 
and which is widening, there is a little ore comingin. The mundic in the shaft continues. 
Puymovuras WaseEeat YEeouanD.—In the diagonal shaft, which has been sunk about 
3} fms., a large stream of water has been cut. The lode above the slide in the 32 has 
not been cut. In the new south lode nothing has been done since our last. 
Prymoura WxHeat YEoLtAND East.—At the meeting held on Friday last, it was re- 
solved that flat-rods should be attached to the Plymouth Wheal Yeoland engine, and a 
shaft sunk on the main lode to a 12 fm. level, and the levels extended east and west. 
Capt. Edwards stated that this lode, an adit on which had been cleared for 250 fms. for 
the last 30 of which the whole of the lode above the adit had been carried off; he further 
stated that he considered this the most promising lode which he had seen in the district. 
WHEAL ANDERTON.—The lode in the 90 has not been fully cut through. 
East CrownDALE —The Rix-Hill lode has improved since our last. The end is now 
worth 45/., and in the backs 50/. per fathom. 
Brecu Tor AND VitireR Mrxes.—The lode in Prideaux shaft, in the Birch Tor lode, 
continues to hol’ down, and is a good lode—the ground is rather hard. In the lode in 
Dunstan’s, in the Old Vitifer lode, the shaft is improved considerably—the ground is good 
and stands without timbermg. It is expected that the winze from the deep to the shallow 
adit will be holed very shortly, after which we shall soon see the lode in the deep adit 
under the course of ore in the shallow adit: 
Carapon Wueat Hoorer.—A general meeting of the adventurers of this mine was 
held at Exeter on Monday last, when the reports presented to them were most satisfactory, 
decided improvements having taken place in the different parts of the mine at which 
operations are being carried on. The end driving south, in the 58 fm. level, is very wet, 
and is draining away from Pearce’s lode (a large gossan lode), which this level is driving 
to intersect. The progress here is at the rate of 2fms. per week, in a promising-looking 
killas. The 58 west, on Daw’s lode, has nearly approached the point where the two 
channels of granite meet. The saw-pit lode is about 1} feet big, containing good stones 
of copper ore, and it is expected will soon get bigger as the branches to the north again 
unite with the lode. 
Wuea. Catstock.—The men engaged in clearing the old men’s workings at the deep 
adit level, have succeeded in getting into the eastern end. The ground has been beaten 
away both above and below thislevel. Fine stones of copper ore and fluor-spar have been 
found in the old workings, and the length of ground opened on, in which ore has been 
found by the present company, and the old miners, is from 70 to 80 fms. In the old 
workings one of the old men’s pnmps were found —it is a tree bored, about 5 in. in dia- 
meter within, bound round withiron. Nothing new in the pitch or other parts of the mine. 


Birumrvous Saate Company.—On the Dorsetshire coast has been dis- 
covered extensive deposits of bituminous shist, a combination of animal and 
vegetable matters, united by a cement containing as its base silicate of am- 
monia. This substance, on analysis, has been found to contain a pure volatile 
oil or spirit, perfectly colourless and transparent, and admirably adapted for 
lamps; a more dense oil having no tendency to become rancid, and burning 
with purity in ordinary lamps; a fatty inodorous oil, adapted for lubrication ; 


fish, and artificial muscular substance. 


A gentleman: of London sometime since purchased the adjoining estate at a | covery must put the whole medical world upon the alert, and in their hands, 
large premium, it being found that the lode in question runs through the ground. | for the present, we leave it. Sh 


ould Mr. Smee’s views be confirnied by other 
investigators, he will establish an imperishable name in the records of phy- 
siological science. 

Repuction or SutpHatre or Leap into Meratiic Leap.—In calico 



































yet been discovered ; it is supposed to be worth upwards of 1002. per fm. It | printing works a large quantity of sulphate of lead is produced in the p - 
is in the 22 fm. level going east, and it is sincerely wished that this course of | ration of alumina by the decomposition of acetate of lead by alum: this sub- 
copper may continue and increase, and that this mine, being the only one now | stance was for a considerable time thrown away, as no use could be found for 


it. It has, however, been discovered that metallic lead may be obtained from 
it, by reducing it by means of zinc or iron. This reduction is found to be at- 
tended with great difficulty if a pure salt be employed; but according to 
MM. Trommsdorf and Herman, reaction is readily uced under the influence 
of certain salts, and amongst others of common salt. The method of proceed- 
ing is as follows:—100 parts of sulphate of lead are mixed with 10 parts of 
common salt and water, so as to form a thin paste, and lumps or sheets of me- 
tallie zine are placed therein, or are covered with a layer of the salinemixture 
to a depth of from half an inch to an inch. The white mass soon ch into 
a grey matter, which is metallic lead, impregnated with sulphate of zinc and 
common salt; and by washing and melting very pure lead is obtained. Or it 
may be well washed without melting, and employed in that state for the pre- 
paration of ceruse or acetate of lead. It will be found that the porous and com- 
minute state of the lead thus obtained by reduction renders it very apt to oxi- 
dize by contact with the atmosphere, even without the aid of heat. Exposed 
to the simultaneous action of a little acetate of lead, and an atmosphere rich 
in carbonic acid, it is with great facility converted into very white ceruse, In 
the white-lead manufactories, where the Dutch method is in use, plates of po- 
rous lead (prepared simply by subjecting to rather strong compression the lead 
obtained, in the state of fine powder, by the reduction of the sulphate of lead 
by means of zinc) may be employed instead of thin sheets of lead, rolled in a 
spiral form. . 

The trans-Atlantic steamer, Acadia, having been by the Belgian 
Government, sailed from Liverpool yesterday for Antwerp, under the com- 
mand of Captain Jackson. 

Rawwway Sarety Signat TeLeGraru.—Mr. Brotherton, of Preston, has 
recently patented an invention for the prevention of accidents on railways. It 
consists, according to a description given of it in the Preston ian , of an 
electric apparatus fixed beneath the rails, on which the wheels of the train act 
as they pass over it. A wire connects this apparatus with any station, or junc- 
tion, which the train may be approaching, and at which an electric alarm is 
fixed. By this inveution the attendants at any station, or junction, may, it is 
said, be apprised of the approach of a train any number of miles off, and in case 
any obstruction exists, a signal can be imaupeatnenty férwarded to the train. 


Cottmey Exptosioxs.—In the House of Commons last night, Mr. Cayley 
asked the right hon. baronet, the Secretary of {state for the Home Depart- 





ment, whether Government had received any repezt of the-colliery explosion 
near Wolverhampton, and whether it was the intention of Gove t to take 
any steps for preventing such dreadful occurrences ?—Sir G. Grey said, he had 


received no official information on the subject of the accident to which the hon. 
gentleman alluded, but he had received a report of the coroner’s inquest on the 
sufferers from the explosion near to Barnsley, and that report was now under 
the consideration of the Home Office.—Mr. Cayley said, le observed the hon. 
Member for Montrose had a motion on the paper relative to this subject, and 
he should be glad to know if the hon. gentleman intended to m that? 
—Mr. Hume replied in the affirmative; and stated that he shold bring it for- 
ward on the supply night. 








i RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 



















































operation was a pitch in back of the 20 east, by four men, at 10s. in 11.; two 1 aes ; cx Pacha sat ASD 
in bottom of ditto, by four men in each, at 8s.; one in back of 20 west, by four | paraffine, or spermacetti, in large quantities; a grease peculiarly adapted for N £ Railw Lgth., Presentac-¢ Price | Div. ; 2vafie Relurns. 
men, at 7s. 6d.; two in the bottom of ditto, by two men, at 7s. 6d.; and an- | locomotive engines; and the carbonaceous residium is a powerful disinfectant, ~~ aye Rway.| tual cost. |pershure) 1848 | 1849 | 1848 
other, by six men, at 4s.—a low price, but remunerative. The general results | and makes a fine manure. The lands containing these valuable productions 37 203 |G a |} 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. have been taken by the present holders, and secured by a private Act of Par- De ae ee eette ts Chiat an 997,284 37 he ” ro 715 
Luwysx Mavers.—The two-monthly general meeting of shareholders took | !iament, and it is proposed to establish a company with a capital of 25,0002, | Rojton, Blackburn,f& West Yorksh.| 14 — 63 f= oa | — 
lace on Tuesday, the 6th inst., at the office of the company, Copthall-court— | 1" 506 shares, of 501. each, 20/. to be paid down, which will enable the directors | Caledonian.. «--+-+++++*t +++] M41 3,993.732 234 44; — 4489 | 2654 
ajor Morse Cooper in the chair.—Capt. Henry Francis’s report having been | to establish the necessary works, and make good the expenses already incurred. | Chester and Holyhead.-..------| 84 | 3,014,602 | 19% 20%) 4 — — 
read, and satisfactorily approved of (vide Mining Correspondence), it was con- | No further call is to be made of more than 102, and that at a special meeting | Dublin and Drogheda -..----++- a os 534 om os 658 
sidered that the prospects of the mine were now arrived at so flourishing a | Of the shareholders. From careful estimates made, and which have been borne — and ol ate a pee ”- o- pd 
i i 5 undee, Perth, & Aberdeen Junc.} 47 544,554 25 8 944 730 
condition that a steam-erigine should at once be erected—a proposition ema- | ut by practical results, the raising of offly 15 tons per day of shale will pro- | oc Anglian (Lynn to Ely) «»--| 674 | 1,167,104 ae} — 747 | 642 
nating from the chair. But, on the matter being fully considered, it appeared | @uce 32,565/. per annnm ; and, deducting working expenses, and 10 per cent. | past Lancashire .....-++++-++++| 44 | 1,733,915 198 $) 5 1%73 | 956 
that the present pamping power by water-wheel was sufficient to carry the | for casualties, leaves nearly 20,000/. profit on the capital paid up. A respectable | Eastern Counties and Norfolk --| 307 10,364,505 105 § | 4 12378 | 12409 
mine to a further depth of 15 or 20 fms., and thereby opening a great quantity directory is formed, and, on the appropriation of all the shares, the company is |. Eastern Union «.-.-«+++++++. +) ot bre a i He 1000 
of valuable ore ground to view, it would be unnecessary to employ an engine | im a position immediately to commence operations. = een or Fe el sr) ag” | rege ig | 44 aaa = 
at present, but reconsider the matter that day six months, which was adopted ; LoyponperryY Mrxinc Company or Nova Scotia.—We have received p remmtomgg  » ag and Ayr .+++++| 102} 2/286,353 548 | 4 2368 | 1920 
and the meeting separated, after the usual business, much satisfied. a communication from rie of 7 ve Scotia, the promoter ye oy Glasgow, Peisley i fe mad A 848,328 if A ae 906 
Sourn Wheat Frances.—At a two-month! ting of adventurers, held | in which he complains of the remarks from correspondents in the local press, | Gt- Northern & East Lincoln iZte — 
at the mine, on the 5th inet Pmaphrhetee were submitted, duieg-Bakanes in attempting to lower the enterprise in the opinion of the public, and prevent + ey paren peo rene s0s8 1iteoeeis oe 7h 7 10 16977 
last atcount, 6931 7s. 6d.; copper ore sold Dec. 7, 10441. 4s. 7d.; ditto Jan. 4, | its ultiniate success. After comparing the cost of the production of iron in Kendal and Windermere........| 104 174,600 254 th 18 
9431, 88. 7d.; tin sold Dec. 2, 4641 183 2d.; ditto January 31, 5862. 36. 4d.— | England, Scotland, and the United States, Mr. Ross says, “ the Londonderry | [ ancaster and Carlisle-...-.....| 70 | 1,476,102 | 86 5$| 4 173 | 1463 
37821 2s. 24.—By labour cost Dec., 6297. 10s. 8d.; ditto Jan., 521/. 17s. 9d.; | Mining Company can obtain good splint coal on their own property for the | Lancashire and Yorkshire -.....| 1724 | 8,242,628 | 72 | 6 | 114% | 8676 
mefchants’ bills, 6211 14s. 7d.; lord’s dues, 202/. 11s. 6d.; property tax,. | price of digging, which ought not to exceed 4s. per chaldron at most. They] London and North Western ....| 435 | 25,077,942 | 13556) 7 436 136218 
721. 188. 4d.—leaving balance in favour of adventurers, 1683/. 9s. 4d., from | Pay no royalty or lordship—and 1d. per ton on iron ore, not stones, ds stated | London and Blackwall.....;-... | 4 pee ee suas 138 Sey 636 
which deduct dividend, 87 per share, leaves balance to next account, 691/. 9s. 4d | by some correspondent, that can be obtained without the use of an engine, or | london, unten ed Puhee 1 are oa pi pod 
Speitwe Coxsous.—At a meeting of adventaters, held at Balleswidden, on | CV" * Pump, would pay the price which the whole property cost the com~ Londonderry and Enniskillen....| 149 | ‘154,643 16 “4 —- 119 
Tuesday, the 28th Feb., a statement of accounts, for Nov. and Dec, was pro. | P22Y- ‘The ores require no caleming, and the cost of delivery at the furnace | sanchester,Sheffield,&Lincolngh.| 91% | 4,651, 41 | 6 | 2952 
Fer Bord x: hae 2g ~nemgle fy nasron ight Sseoitat, a2! tes _ | will not exceed 3s. per ton, and yield 70-per cent. of pig iron; yet we are told] Midland Company..-.--.----..| 471 | 14,042,340 821} 6 19730 | 18139 
at of pn sold up to th Gat réeed trae iseble to the midale of by a New York correspondent, that pig iron cannot be manufactured in Nova} Midland Great Western (Irish) «+ / 50 725,832 18% | 4* 1158 | 92 
Jai 21 tons 13 Pg 9 33 ihe acid: hi hest y 561 t Scotia for less than $14} per ton.” Allowing a ton of pig iron to require 2 tons | North British..+-+++.+. +++. +++. 3,163,450 eat 5 be 1731 
pt f ewes he s. sold; highest price, 56/. per ton), | 7 owts. of mineral coal, the saving in this article alone, in favour of Nova Scotia, | Scottish Central ..-... 45§ } 1,246,496 oe ee} 
1141L 4s. 11841. 2s, 6d —By labour cost, including carriage, 6161. 8s. ; d with P viata, woah’ athount to. Be, 84. ver tom: od ‘ Shrewsbury and Chester 47 780,272 | 5 1292 | 521 
coals (83 tous 12 cwts.), 502 9s. 6d.; materials, 1357. 172. 10s.; stamps, rent, | Ore reene eo aaa eats. wor ton for Antotaan cad da rat an doe | South Devort ies :+ +++ 554 | 1,789,851 | 17 — |, 1582 | 644 
&e. Bt, lis, 6d.: leaving balanice in favour of adventurers 3701 15s. 8d.—A the price is only estimated at 20s. per ton for American, and 4s. per ton for} gouth-Kastern .....- 1654 | 7,880,322 | 2534 of 6091 | 5820 
dividend of 22. he per each share was made—leaving balance $6 te cabrio’ ram that of Nova Scotia, or 8312/. 10s. on 500 tons. TEE CBee v0 cs ccenve 38 820,056 — 1719 | 1838 
next account in favour of adventurers of 827. 15s. 8d.—[The adventurers were A Maw Eytompep Eienty Farnoms peer.—An unfortunate man, named Le ALTE sha tephie 4 Capers bith 10: wa Dg 
congratulated on having ‘received trom this mine in dividends 20/. per share | Johnson Jeffries, who was mentioned a fortnight ago as having been buried | whitenayen Junction ..........| 12 150,879 109 | 3 - 167 ¢™ 
on an expenditure of only 102 per share, with the further satisfaction of the | i 4M tron-ore pit on Lindale Moor, Cumberland, is still underground, and it is | york, Newcastle, & Berwick... 269 | 5,038,255 23 | 8 11228 | 9689 
prospects of the future being most encouraging. } said wear is not pd ara perp of a Pay Pips Bint cea York and North Midlund . ....'*955 |} 4,179,309 | 48$ 93 | 8 6420 | 5600 
‘ ; Go) i 8g six months, even with full sets of men working day and night. rpse lies : 
ass, sn = 5 Te eed i ccetdheuion thee te 5 dona about 80 fms. deep, covered with many tons of earth and water.—Durham Adv. Amietis and Boulogne... Ry: ‘ar es 4 1231 | 1294 .« 
on. Wednesday last, the 7th inst.—Capt. Futrorp, R.A., in the chair—when | [nis Ramways.—A meeting of Members of Parliament interested in Irish | Dieppe...-.++- 0-0: +e020.seeees| 26 — — jp 44 | — 
it was resolved,.that a call of 10s, per share be made payable within 14 days, | railways, was held on Thursday, in one of the committee-rooms of the House of |’ Dutch Rhenish «+ +--+ +++. ++++++| 57 —_ ar oe pi 886 
anfl that from the favourable appearances of the mine the captain be requested | Commons, for the purpose of poy cag the necessity and advantages of Go- | Montereau an og ar $0, 2,900,000 | mye! — | 12008 [11764 
to on the tions with all vigour. The following report from Capt, | vernment aid being afforded to the Irish railway companies. After some dis- | Northern of France --.. -....... wm pe one + 
rg! operations our. & repo pt ; ‘ ; ‘ ; Orléans to Bourges (Central)-...| 1074 _~ 2026 | 246 
James, the agent, was read :—~ Our operations have been principally confined | cussion it was agreed that the chairman, Sir Lucius O’Brien, should apply LOT Grieanato TOUTS, 0+ + eeresc0epok 72 600,000 324 6 2823 | 2885 
to the sinking of the engine-shaft, which is down 12 fms 2 ft., and the ground | Lord John Russell, for the purpose of obtaining his assent to the introduction | paris and Orleans.....--.....+.| 82 | 2,011,720 84 «| 124 | 7260 | 7782 
verv favourable, being in a good killas, intermixed with branches of spar, prian, | of such a measure as would enable the Government to assist with loans those | Paris and Rouen «-+-++++++++++| 85 | 2,082,916 21 — 5599 | — 
mundic, &¢., of very favourable appearance ; and I expect to intersect one of | railway companies who are legally entitled to borrow money, with a view to | Ronen and Havre «..- +... -- a 596 — 4 lot ian os 
the south Jodes in the engine-shaft in about 3 fms. sinking, which will be 15 or | enable them to complete their works, and likewise bring their railways into } Strasburgh and Basle(month'y) | 88 “ore er 1047 
16.fms, from surface; and from the appearance of the lode in Wheal Lawrence | profitable operation. bb narwersyer micvss. 2 Cae es target Ne nll aca aot ¢ 
shaft, now about 6 fms. deep, and about 30 fms. from ourshaft, wemay expect | Orxninc or THE SouTH STAFFORDSHIRE FROM WALSALL 10 Licnrtenp, | ” Mterest-—Total for last week, £175,798, being an increase of £30,083 over last yest 


results even at that depth; and from the nature of the ground, which 
improves in sinking, it is my firm opinion that those stray lodes on the backs 


—The Government Inspector has been over this important section of the South 
Staffordshire line, and 


It is about 17 





ronounced it in good working order, 





must tarn out productive in depth.” 


miles, and unites with the Birmihigham and Derby, passing througli Lichfield 















THAMES TUNNEL COMPANY ; 
The number of passengers who passed through the Tine in the week ending March 3, 
was—No, of passengers, 16,138.—Amount of money, £67 4s. 10d. 
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Current Prices of Stocks, Shares, X Metals. 
STOCK EXCHANGE, Saturday morning Eleven o'clock. 

reeantmesa th, | i Se 

India Stock, 10} per*Cent., 239 40 tf 

2 wa Gat onesie be dpe, 8 38 | 


irae: } ae ny 105 
5 17 

Ditto 3 Boy erg i 
Mrnes.—The advance on the standard for copper ore, which took place last 
week, and the further improvement anticipated in the current week, will tend 
to relieve our copper mines from that ruinous depression under 
which they have been suffering for a considerable period. Mines which have 
been on the eve of abandonment, and those that have held back their returns 
rather than. submit to prices given, will be now placed generally in a profitable 
tion. The recent advance on tin has brought a great number of these Pied 

ill 





dividend paying mines; and the general prosperity of our lead mines w 
lace this section of our commercial interest in a most gratifying and prosper- 
ous condition, 

The business transacted in the mining share market this week has been very 
satisfactory — ins in dividend-paying jand favoyrite mines having been 
done a jw aly prices, 

Condurrows have been in demand, and but few bargains effected, and these 
at a considerable advance—sellers holding for better prices. The 70 fm. level 
east continues equally good as reported last week, turning out 10 tons of copper 
ore per fmi.; the western end is much improved, Tincroft and Lewis shares 


haye also been in request ; the former continues to realise all that has been re- 
presented, and the latter is p ing in many important points. ‘Treviskey 
and er, Trelawny, Mary Ann, South Frances, and several others, have 


been sought for at buyers’ prices. In Heignston Down, and East and South 
Tamar, there has been some considerable business done. i 

Shares in the following mines have been transacted during the week—viz. : 
Devon Greet Consols, East Wheal Rose, South Wheal Basset, Treviskey and 
Barrier, Condurrow, Levant, West Wheal Jewel, Heignston Dowas, Welling- 
ton Mines, East Tamar, North Wheal Eriendehip, South Tamar, Callington 
Bedford United, Tamar Cofisdls, ‘Treleigh Consols, Tincroft, Lewis, Caradon 
Wheal Hooper, West Tolgus, West Seton, and Herodsfoot. 

At the Balloniitce meeting for Nov. and Dec., the balance in favour of the 
company amou to 10962, 15s, 3d., from which a dividend of 10s. per share 
was dec : leaving a credit of 15s. 3d. carried to the next account. 
We learn that a profit of ipwards of 19002 bas been realised on the past four 
months’ working; atid it is estimated that ubove 30007. will be made for the 


six, months ending with the next account in April. 


Pp 
At the fppearne Consols meeting a balance of 370/. 15s. 8d. was shown in 
favour of the mine, anda dividend of 2/. 5s. per share was declared; leaving a 
balance of 827. 15s. We learn that three months’ bills and four months’ coals 
were charged against the two months’ returns of tin, or the profit on the two 
months would have amounted to 4002. They have a fine coursé of tin in the 
40 fathom level east, where it is 65 fathoms from the surface; during the ~ 
month four monbroke 60 sacks of tin, worth 22s, per sack; from this level e 
mine is represented in a very productive state; and, if worked on a more ex- 
tended scale, would considerably increase the returns, only three of the lodes 
being worked, whilst upwards of 20 promising lodes are stated to be in the sett. 

The advance in tin has placed most of the mines in the locality of the above 
in a profitable position, We find that within the past fortnight the periddical 
meetings of the following eight mines have been held, and the profits realised 
by. onc will be found as follows :—W heal Margaret, 15002. ; Providence Mines, 
11202; Balleswidden Mine, 10972. ; ant, 960/.; Great Work. Mine, 9607. ; 
St. Ives Consols, 700/.; Boscaswell Downs, 700/,; Spearne Consols, 3711.— 
showing 4 total amount of profit, 74082 

At the South Wheal Frances meeting a dividend of 8/. per share was declared 
leaving balance of 6912 9s. 4d. carried to credit of next account. From. the 
statement. of accounts presented, a profit of 9902. appears to have been realised 
on pated pada hago’ non tat G Bin mine is pe ber to be inf most 
prosperous position ; an m the quantity of ore ground already laid open, 
dividends may be anticapated for a considerable pele. r ’ 

At the Heignston Down Consols meeting a call of 8s. per share was made, 
payable on or before the 26th. This meeting may be considered the first of 
the present re-Constituted company, as the rules and regulations for the ge- 
neral man. nt, as well as accounts made up to the present time, were una- 
nimousty adopted. The report presented by Mr. J. H. Hitchens, who has been 
indefatiguable in its promotion, and most sanguine as to the result, was read 
with evident satisfaction. We find that the lode in the 30 and 35 is pro- 
ductive, estimated at 14/. per fm., notwithstanding its shallowness; several 

itches were at work, the tribute aver: ing 9s. 3d. in 1/.; and it is calcu- 
ted that about 20 tons of tin will be ready for sale by the 26th. By private 
letters, since the meeting, we learn that the lode in the bottom of the 20 fm. 
level is worth from 50/. to 607. per fm., and that the 35 fm. evel isjust as good. 

At the East Tamar and South Tamar meetings, the accounts for the past 
two months were examined and passed ; the manager was present, and entered 
into satisfactory statements relative to the mines. 

The Tavistock Consols Mining Company, which is in course of formation for 
working the extensive setts of Wheal Ash and Shorts Down, is; we learn, pro- 
gressing very satisfactorily—nearly three-fourths of the shares having been 
taken up by highly influential parties. We find, by a letter dated the 6th 
from the agent, that “The lode in Wheal Ash shaft is undergoing a very beau- 
tifulchange. The branch of spar, &c., alluded to in a former note, is increasing 
in size and carrying good spots of ore. I believe we are near a course of ore 
in this place; and, judging from the large quantities of mundic in the lode, 
we may expect the course of ore will be large.” We also learn that at North 
Wheal Friendship, in the same locality, they have a splendid looking lode in 
the shaft. We expect|shortly to have to notice some extraordinary disco- 
veries in this important district, as but few of the numerous | have been 
tried at any depth, and large quantities have been returned from remarkable 
shallow levels, 

1n foreign mines there has been a fair proportion of business done; several 
bargains in St. John del Rey, Copiapo, Bolanos, and United. Mexican have been 
effected; and in Alten, Barossa Range, Guadalcanal, and Mexican and South 
American some transactions have taken place. 


Advices have béen received both from Mexico and Brazil, from which we 
learn that the mine of Asuncion had been surrendered to the owners by the 
Anglo-Mexican Company, and there had been a loss on the five weeks’ gene- 
ral workitigs of $26 4 3, From the’Bolanos Mines the accounts are not en- 
couraging; in Celestina there is no improvement, and the present appearance 
in El Bote is productive of great uneasiness, and the accounts show a heavy 
loss; from the latest dated report, however, there appeats some improvement, 
From Real del Monte there are accounts of a discovery of extensive ore ground, 
and the works of trial are highly encouraging to the late proprietors to forma 
new company. From the United Mexican Mines the information is encourag- 
ing; the repairs mentioned in previous th oa were completed, and operations 
resumed. The newly-acquired mine of Aldana it was anticipated would turn out 
qitite equal to the expectations entértained, and a new concession of a silver mine 
adjoinmg the famous mine of La Luz, had been obtained. A remittance in bills, 
to the amount of 7002, and advising $30,000 being on the way home, has 
been received. The National Brazilian accounts are highly satisfactory, gold has 
again appeared in Collett’s stopes, and the produce obtained had improved. 

eninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer, Hin, arrived at South 
ampton, on Wednesday night, bringing on freight 93 packages of specie, va- 
lied at 180,0007. sterling. 


HULL, Taurspay.—We have 





to record another dull week in the share market. 


The tive demand noticeable a short time ago has altogether ceased, and prices 
generally mugt be quoted rather lower. From the appearance of the political horizon, 
we can scarcely hope for uny immediate improvement. 





Another silver-mine has been verbally secured to the United Mexican Mining 
Association, on the same terms as the Aldana ey eee to the asso- 
ciation, and one-third to the owners; term 20 years, binding on their part, 
but not so on the company. ‘This speculation is considered of great import- 
ance, as it is on the satne vein as the celebrated minc of La Luz, which. has 
yielded, and is yielding, upwards of $1,500,000 profit per annum. The mine 
of Aldana, commenced by the association has already shown points of pro- 
mise, and justifies the opinion formed by the management. 

Letters from St. Petersburg mention that the Russian Minister of Finance 
had notified that all ironwork for gas fittings, with the exception of polished 
tubes, shall be subjected to the same duty as saws, files, and other iron and 
steel implements, a¥e subject to an import duty of 1 rouble 50 kopecks 
per pud. The had nted a Belgian architect for the construction 
of grain magazines in several of the Russian ports. 

Virginia — announce the disco of a lead mine in Nelson, near the 
Albemarle line, eight miles from the St. Ive’s River Canal. ‘The ore is said-to 
be only 4 feet below the surface, and the vein to be 4} feet wide, yidlding the 
enormous quantity of 80 per cent. of pure lead, and 2 per cent. of silver. 

¢ 

CatirorntA.—Two vessels sailed from Liverpool yesterday for Sah Fran- 
cisco—namely, the Zealous and the Athene. The former liad a full comple- 
ment of cabin passengers, including a company of miners from Cornwall, and 
& catgo valued at 80,0007. The latter had also a few passengers, 
Manounsreér, AND Lincotnsaire Ratway,—The New Hol- 

branchi of this line was opened on Thutsddy ; os ces: 

the inhabitants of both between the tetmini. : 
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PRICES OF MINING SHARES. 


BRITISH MINES—continued. 
Shares. Company. Paid. Price 


256 Sth. Friendsh. Wh.Ann 20 .... 4 
256 South Molton......... 5 «15 174 
eots 14. 505 





BRITISH MINES. 
Shares. Company. Paid. 
ee Tove | 


1000 Abergwessin is 2 Si § 
024 Altred Consols --..-+- “. 
53 256 Soutk ‘fo A aise 












1000 Antimonydsilver-Lead 5 .- 
1024 Ssubariga Mines 8§---8 10 } 5256 South ‘Trelawny ..-.-. 28§-. 23 
1624 Bafleswiddén «..--+-- 9+» 18 000 South Wales Mining Uo. 3.- 1 Ij 
128 Balnoon Consol ++ 25+ 26 128 South Wheal Basset ..20$ 230 35 55 
10000 Banwen Lron Co 6.. 6 124 South Wh. Frances .--160 .. 220 
1000 Barristown 5j- 14.2 | 5,256 South Wh. Josiah .-.- —.. 3 
4000 Bedford .. 2 +» 244 | ,9000 South Wh. Maria..... 2§.. 14 
1244 Birch ‘Tor ‘I ea if 000 Southern&Western,Irish 2 .. 4 
8000 Blaenavon 50 -. 178 280 Spearne Moor ......-. 30 .. 40 
100 Botailack « 182 .- 40 256 St. Austell Consols-.«. 9 «. — 
120 Brewer. «-++- 5+ 7 94 St. lves Consuls ««-.+- — «+ 320 
10000 Britisiilrou, New,regis. 12 -- 8 128 St. Michael Penkivel.. 5 +. 104 
— Ditto ditto, scrip------ 10. -- 10 1999 St. Minver Consols.... 1... 6 
128 Budnick Consvls 52§-- 35 gto Stway Park ..+++-+ ++ 43 + 184 
1000 Callington ---++- 600 Tamar Consuls ....- 3.. 6 





lova ‘f; ; 

1000 Camborne Consols ---- ‘024 ‘Tavy Consols 
20000 Camieron’s Steam Coal G.. 1 Povo Tinéroft .... 
256 Caradon Copper Mine 94-- 2 000 Lin Vale.,.. 
256 Caradon Mines «--++- 22$-- 10 58 ‘lokenbury 





256 Caradon United «---.. 24+. 58 256 Tregordan.. £32 

256 Caradon Whi. Mooper.- 21 -- 8 256 irehane ....- ++ i4--27 30 
1000 Curn Brea .- +--+ 15 ..95 100} 5000 ‘Treleigh Consols 6... 2 
3000 Carthew Consols ...+- 14. 5 2000 ‘Irenance .... “wae 
114 Charlestown «. 066694220 -- = 96 ‘Tresayean «-+-se+ee* 10 + 150 
512 Coatlithe Hill .«++.--. §-- 2 120 Trethellan «e-ce0ee « 5+ 17 
500 Comblawn «.-+.-++ ++ See. @ 120 ‘Treyiskey and Barrier!30 85 95 100 


128 Comfort «...seeeeee 45 + 40 50 268 ‘LLEVA ..ceseeesseese bee 5 
256 Condatrow «.+.+.++-» 20 75 80 85 100 United Mines ....+---300 «. 200 
2560 Cook’s Kitchen «-+.-+ 14 .. 2 28 256 Wellington Mines .... 26 «. 30 35 
1000 Coombe Valley Quarry: 3}-- 4% 128 West Buller........+. 10 .. 150 
1000 Copper Bettom «+--+. td-- 6¢ 256 West Curadon....,-+. 20 «115 20 


1024 Coslieen « «eeeceeees bee 512 West Fowey Consols-. 40 .. 12 


212 Craddock Moor .----- 23%-- 5 256 West Providence....-. 9... 15 
128 Creeg Braws eoceseeel20 -. 30 200 West Seton .......... 40 . 200 10 
500 Cubert Mine .... +--+ ++12de. — WestofscotlandtronCo.240.. 90 
1000 Cwm Erfin «+---s+0+- 3+. 34 120 West ‘Trethellan .-+««. 5 .. 25 
300 D.Prior& Buckfastleigh — -- — 256 West United Hills .«-- — +. 4} 
TAU DERWENE cecereresees Bh 5 512 West Wheal Frances.- 13. 2 
845 Devon&CourtenayCon. 7%- z 256 West Wh. briendship.. 9 .. 


a 8 
1024 Devon Great Consols.. 1 215 20 25 | 8725 West Wheal Jewel... Ib «. § 13 
4000 Dinurod@ ..ceccceeeee Bae 5 246 West Wheal Tolgus «. 80 .. 83 9 
186 Doleoatht «---++se<++* BO ee 15 256 West Wheal Treasury 19... 6 
2560 Drake Walls....:----. 5§-- 45 1024 Whiddow Mines ...... 4§.. 2 
10000 Durhaui County Coal.. 46... 9 5200 Wicklow Copper ...--. 5 .. 74 § 
3000 Dytngwm »»..+-+0*+++ MO. 125 107 Wheal Adams... «+++. 79 «. 30 
512 Kast Alvéenney..------ Sg... 54 1000 Wheal Agar...-cccese — ee 8 
2500 East Birch Tor...-.--- 3+. 3% 256 Wheal Albert .-..+-+. 10 «. i 
112 Kast Caradon «--+--++ 47 +. 47 240 Wheal Anderton...--. 28 .. 15 
2048 East Crowndale ....-- 6§-- 3.4 128 Wheal ADM ss sececcee — oe 505 
512 East Combe Silver-Lead 64.. 64 512 Wheal Anna Maria--.. 63.. 8 
128 Mast PoOl..+-++--+-+6 15 «- 40 50] 1024 Wheal Ash .-+eseseee 46. 
9000 East Tamar Consols..- %-- §% 120 Wheal Bal ...+++-.++.. 5g-- 20 
94 Kast Wheal Crofty.-..125 .. 250 256 Wheal Benny..«-+++. 14g +. 2 
1024 East Wheal Fortune .. 2.- 3 256 Wheal Blencowe «..+. 21... 5 
128 Kast Wheal Rose .--- 50 «-600 50 266 Whieal Buckctts.-.--- 20 -. 8 
— EastofScotiandIronCo.5.. 1g 256 Wheal Calstock ...--. 5 .. 12 
123 Eust Wheal Seton ---- 14 -- 10 1024 Wheal Coad ..----+-+- 1 + 
1280 Esgair Lli.....---+++- Ig-- 293 268 Wheal Courtenay ..-.. 123. 
256 Eximoor Wh. Eliza...- 6... 6 256 Whieal Fortescie .--- 64-. — 
45 888 Wheal Franco ......+. 27 .. 18 
34 128 Wheal Harriet........ 45 .. — 
2 100 Whieal Henry ........ — .. 205 


494 Fowey Consols .--«-- 40 «- 
1024 Freidd Liwydd Mines-. 14.. 
6400 Gadair ....--sceeeees 2 oe 
4000 Gen.Mining Co.forirel. 1g-. 1% 1024 Wheal Lawrence...... 3... 3 
256 Gonumena «--++++-+* 44$-- 16 112 Wheal Margaret .-.--. 79 .. 200 


128 Goonvrea ..-++++++++- - 2 512 Wheal Mary Ann.... 5 ..14$ 15 
100 Great Consols. ----+-1000.. 215 208 Wheal Mary Consols.. 603.. 8 
256 Great Resugga Moor.- Il .. 6 — Wheal Penhale........ — « 12 
512 Gt.Wh.Rough Lor Con. 18§-- 11 210 Wheal Prospect «-.- - ee. wit 
2000 Growa Sldte Company. 5.. 5 120 Wheal Reeth ........ 41 .. 150 
256 Gwinear Consols-.--.. 7+. I 128 Whieal Rose......... 60... 3 

6000’ Heignston Down Con.. 14.. 2¢ 3 99 Wheal Seton ........214 550 600 
180 Wheal Sisters....... 353.. 5 


256 Hérodsfoot ......+-+. 27 .. 205 

cone W2Re- 1B 494 Wheal Sophia ...-.... 4$.. 6 
239 Hobb’s Hill .- «- Gee Vb 128 Wheal Spearne ..... 
1000 Holmbush ..---+--«. 22. 2 23 128 Wheal St.Ann ...... 2 
1024 Kingsett and Bedford.. 3 .. 7% 550 Wheal Trescoll.... 


10000 Hibernian 








oo Gee 6h 
827 Kirkcudbrightshire.... $4., 2 260 Whealirelawny «.-. 7§.- 65 70 
2048 Lamherooe Wh. Maria 13 .. 2 256 Wh.Tremaine(St.Ervan) 94-.. 2 
252 Lanarth Consols...... —.. 4 1024 Wheal Tremayne..... 9§.. 





92 Wheal Tryphena.. 
1000 Wheal Vincent ...... 2... 7 
256 Wheal Viow(Perranz.) @.. Fy 


128 Lelant Consols ...--.. 
160 Levant «-e+eeee reece 
1000 Lewis ....-.++6- 








1000 Liwyn Malees ..+-+--. 73+* 7 184 Wheal Vyvyan... .... -— +. 60 
3600 Liynvilron «-«+«,-«-. 50 .. 50 250 Whieal Williams... «- 28%.. 8 
256 Lostwithiel Consols... i9 .. 14 1024 William & Mary Worth 2.. 2% 
6000 Marke Valley...----- 10 .. 1g gate 

5000 Mendip Hills ........ 3... 124% FOREIGN MINES. 


128 Metha ....+-+++eee++0- 34 .. 140 5000 Alten Mining Company I4).- 2 
20000 Mining Co.ofireland 7... 4 15000 Asturian Mining Co... 15 . 33 
256 New Kast Crowndale.. 3%.- 2% | 20000 Australian .......6-. 3 .. 5 

100 North Pool «++++++++. 45 » 10000 Anglo-Mexican Co.-.-100 «. 

140 North Roskear «.-.-+. 5}.- 165 12374 Ditto Subscription.... 25 .. 1 
262 North Wh. Leisure .. 1§.. 2 6000 Barossa Range ..----. Ug... 1} 
15000 Northern Coal Co..... 23 . 2 3000 Bolanos  «-+++ s00+e15O «= 2 

128 Par Consols...----++- 55§.. 800 
8900 Pennant & Craigwen.. 2... 2 
1024 Penzance Corsols....16s3d.. 2 


2000 Ditto Scrip «-+.+0+++5 1B «e 2 
10000 Brazilian Laperial.... 23 65 
12000 Cobre Copper Co. .... 40 18 

512 Plymouth Wh. Yeoland 63.. 10 10000 Copiapo Mining Co.... 14 «. 4 4 
200 Polsaith Consols...... 54+. 4% {20000 Gencral Mining Ass’n. 20. 13 

2500 Rhoswiddol&Bacheidon 10 .- 10 — Guadaleanal......-... 5 -.12 13 

10000 Khynineylron........ 50 .. 13 5000 Kinzigtlial Mining Ass. 2... 3 
Ditto New.......:+. 7+. 6% |20051 Mexican Company-..- 59. — 

1000 Rosewall Hill ,..-+++. Lee 5 2000 Mexican &SouthAmer. 8 +. 1 1} 

5000 National Brazilian .... 30 .. 3} g 
104000 N. Brit. Australasian.. 1 ..5s 9d 

7000 Royal Santiago «---+. 10 .. 5% 
11000 St. John del Rey ---- 15 103 11 
43174 United Mexican ...Av. 284.. 33 4 





— 


256 Rosewarva Mines ..... — .. 12 
2048 Runnaford Coombe Tin §¢.. 2 3} 
9000 South Tamar «-.-++-.  §.. § 1g 
128 South Caradon «..... 5 .. 400 
1100 South Dolcoath ...--. “4.6. 5 








*,* We should feel greatly obliged by agents, or others interested, furnishing us with 
such corrections for our Share Listas we may not have received through our usual 
channels of information—our object being, to present as accurate a list of prices as can 
be oblained—to procure which, we solicit the aid of correspondents in general. 

TSA 


LATEST CURRENT PRICES OF METALS. 
LONDON, MARCH 9, 1849. 














ENGLISH IRON. @ per ton, | Til... ...ccecseesecececacess 87:10 0 
Bar, bolt, & square, London .. £7 0 Old coppere .......... perio. 83d 
Nail rods ......eeeeeeeeeeee 710 O _ | FOREIGN COPPER. f 
Hoops ....-+ +++ ues 2 2.9 South American,in bond .... £73-75 
Sheets (singles)... 00 ENGLISH LEAD. 


9 
sosecese sper ton £16-16 5 


PT ea | 
Bars, at Cardiff & Newport .. 6 5—6 10 | pig ....., 
Wales 4 


Refined, metal 7 6 be: Deeseiicacaante Et. tho 
Do. atithracite..-...-.-... 4 7 6 Beek 1Prereiat rhe 1710 0 
Pig, No. 1,Wales, cold-blast .. 4 9 O | White ditto ................ 22 0 0 
Do. . do. hot-blast...... 315 © | patent shot .......s.ceseeeee 19:15 0 
§Do., No, 1, Clyde....netcash 215 0 p 

Blewitt’s Patent Refined Iron fo TORMON LEAD. 
for bars, rails, &c., freeon} 4 0 0 Spanish, in bond ........+-+- 


American ditfo............6. —— 
ENGLISH TIN. ¢ 

Block ..........0...percwt. 412 0 

DAEs crccpeiciccvesenccceess 4 
FOREIGN TIN 


board at Newport........ 
Do., do., for tin-plates, ry | 410 0° 
plates, &¢., ditto...+..... 
Stirling’s Patent 2 in Glasgow —— 
Toughened PigsSin Wales... —— 
Staffordshire bars, at the works 710 0 











Piga, in Staffordshire «s--vues THB AS | Strate weseessicsccesescies 418 O 

ER ab a tt ine Peruvian (6 mo, 24 p. ct. dis.).. —— 
eee ponmsa imo. b TIN-PLATES. 

Swedish ....cssesesesreeeeee 1310 Q | IC Coke,.............perbor 1 9 6 

CCND .... ... 12.0 6. | tC Chareoal Hin FM 6 

PSI .. 4.5. 1 le IX ditto ..... suse: 2 © 

Gourieff .... n= SPELTER. m 

Archangel ........+.+++...+. 12 10-13 | Plates, warehoused,....per ton 15 10 0 

FOREIGN STEEL. ¢ Ditto, to arrivé...........56. 0 —— 
Swedish Keg ...........0.... 14410 6 ZINC. n , 
Ditto faggot .....¢sesseee-s. 1610 0 English sheet ........per (on 200 © 


ENGLISH COPPER. d 
Sheets, sheathing, & bolts,p./6. 0 0 10 
Tough cake ..........perton 88 10 0 
Terms.—-a, 6 months, or 2} pér cent. dis.; 5, ditto; ¢, ditto; d, 6 months, or 3 per ct. 
dis; ¢, 6 months, or 23 cent. dis. ; f, ditto ; g, ditto; h, ditto; i, ditto; 4,net cash; 
1, 6 months, or 3 p. ct. dis.; mi, net cash; , 3. months, or 14 p. c. dis.; 0, ditto, 1} dis. 


QUICKSILVERO ,........per[d. 0 3 5 





REMARKS.—We have to report 4 very firm market for Welsh iron. There are con- 
siderable orders for bars, and buyers freely Offer 62. per ton at the port for large quan- 
tities; the niakers, however, decline to sell ihles#-at'from 67. 5s. to 67. 10s. per ton, free- 
on-board. The Staffordshire trade continues very brisk; makers are full of orders for 
some time to come, and, as an advance is expected to take place in the workmien’s wages 
shortly, it is probable that higher eo = rule. ae + mi que the + yr ben on 
for a Testes “berg ry ce 53s. ae ir it No. 1, and 52s. 6d. for mixed Nos., 
ordinary brands; and for No. 1 56s., net cash, free-on-board at Glasgow. 

MONTHLY REPORT.—Inon.—Rarly in the month a large business was done in Welsh 
bar-iron at 5. 10s. per ton, free on boatd, in Wales, and the price then advanced to 67 

yn, at which there has been » mod 


rs 





per ton, at : , ~- he 
are how firm at 6Z. to 67. 5s. pér ton. Staffordshire iron has been advanced 17. per ton. 
The demand for hoops and sheets is considerable. In Scotch pig-iton, at Glasgow, 4 large 


amount of business. Makers and dealers | 





out alteration. 
EnGLisH Copper was, on the 13th inst., attenert #4. per Ib. on sheathing, and 44. 10s. 
on cake and tile, at which rates the article contin in mueh request: and on the 2d 
inst. another advance, of the same amount, was declared by the copper houses, 
Eneiiso Trn has been in good demand, and has been advanced 5/. per ton. Foreign 
a og yey enigenn bor gs good demand d, owing to the rise iu the prices 
Tin-PiLates have cont! in emand ; an to the the 
of iron and tin, have aivdhced 3s. to 4s. per box, 
aay Leap has been in good demand for home consumption and export, and the 
rice is firm. 
4 Spevrer.—This article declined from 15. 10s. to 15/. per ton, and continued ne- 
glected, until about 10 days since, when considerable purchases weré made at 15¢. and 
152. 58. per ton, to arrive, and at the latter price holders ultimately refused to sell, de- 
manding 15/. 10s. an ton. Since then, however, a pause has taken place, and the price 
cannot be quoted beyond 15/. 5s. per ton on the spot, and to arrive. ware- 
house here, on the Ist inst., was only 1560 tons, against 1700 tons at the sanie period 
last year. 
GLASGOW, Marca 5.—In our iron market to-day the transactions Were unimportant 
and holders in general were not yet disposed to sell under 52s. 6d. and 53s., cash, for 
mixed numbers.——6th.—To-day our iron market was languid, arising from @ disposi- 
tion to realise at the present advanced rates of 52s., net cash, for mixed numbers.—— 
7th.—The accounts from New York to-day, advising a further advance in the price of 
Scotch pig-iron, has tended only to stiffen our iron market ; but holders have not been 
able to establish higher rates, and cash buyers are scarce at the present quotations of 52s 
for mixed numbers.——8.—The bad news from India appear to be the cause of the 
duliness in the iron market to-day ; very little business was actually done, the price re- 
maining the same as yesterday. 


STOURBRIDGE, Marcu 8.—We noticed last week the evident improvement which 
had taken place in the iron trade in this district, and are happy to say that during the 
present week a steady i in the d d has been apparent ; the retail business 
among the shopkeepers has become brisk, and the gratifying change is producing a most 
beneficial influence on the colliers, and the working population generally, 














EXPORTATION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS.—The following are the official 
returns of the exports of gold and silver from the port of London for the last week :— 
Gold coin to Belgium, 3050 ounces—Silver coin to ditto, 13,200 ; ditto Rotterdam, 6000. 





EXPORTS OF METALS, &c. 
From the returns of the Board of Trade, for the month ending February 5, we find the 
amounts as follows :-— 1846, 1847. 1848. 


Coal and culm .............-& 53,142 69,970 ...... 61,098 
Earthenware........+-...++. 68,605 ...... 57,984 ...... 51,627 
GE vn occa sens musanescesee., SUMED codcce 14,008 60 15,049 
Hardware and cutlery........ 154,205 ...... 161,528 ...... 112,687 
Machinery.........eeee0e0e. 86,151. 39,560 ...... 28,239 
Iron and steel «.+-+.......++. 225,414 «-.... 313,405 ...... 190,101 
Copper and brass-.........+. 125,206 ...... 86,663 ...... 114,991 
Le 9,543 ...6.. 3849 ...... 8,674 


Tin, unwrought ..........+. 8,861 s+s.e. 
Tim, plates... ..++sececesees 19,978 ...+.. 45,969 ...... 28,007 
Total ..........£771,189 809,080 617,832 
The entire exports of British produce amount to 3,010,539., being 216,5997. less than 
the corresponding month of 1848, and 67,3712. in 1847. There is, however, no doubt that 
the quantity shipped is greater, although, from a decrease in price, the value appears less. 


16,103... .. 7,859 











LEAD ORES_ 





Sold at Liskeard. 
Mines, Tons. Amount. Purchasers. 
Wheal Mary Ann.......+eee-+ 54 coeeeees £17 18 6 + Michell & Son. 


FIGPOGRSOOL 00 cc cccccecccccccccehh cecccoce BE EG Ge. 


Sold at Bagillt. 
90 « «eee £10 Il 


+» Newton, Keates, & Co. 





Dead occ oc ce ccceccccesceccccce 0 + Newton, Keates, & Co, 
NE 3 ce ccd de te adeces OF acetes 6 - Walker, Parker, & Co. 
CairnsSMOre .ocecececececescse 40 cosccece 917 O voce ditto 
Sold at the Mine, 
East Wheal Rose .- 84... + £il 0...» Newton, Keates, & Co. 
ditto . IL IL O «ee ditto 
ditto coseseee 12 0 6 «eee J.T. Treffty. 
Sold at Aberystwith. 
East Logylas......s++sseseeeee 75 sesecees £10 1 0 «++. Newton, Keates, & Co. 
ditto eo seccsccesceveces FO ccsccecs 10 8 G vice ditto 
Sold in London. 
Callingion ..+--.eeeeseccceceee T4 soreeess£18 L 0...» Walker, Parker, & Ce, 





BLACK TIN 





Mine. Tons ¢, qr. lbs. 
Ashburton United.. 3 5 
ditto 0 


Price per ton. Amount, Purchasers. 
++» £54 5 0 ..-. £173 14 4..Enthoven & Co. 
26 .... 4112 6 ..-. 28 I 1.-Charlestown Co. 
ewts. 2qrs. 3 lbs. —Amount of money, £201 15s. 5d. 


a 
~ 


Total—3 tor 





Budnick Consols « ---.+ +++. 10§..+.+... £57 5 0 .- Daubuz and Calenick Co. §] 
ditto covecccccscccecs Geeeceeree SL 2 G6 oe ditto and ditto 
ditto eccccccccccccccs GB ose cocoe 48 IZ G oe ditto and ditto 
ditto . Bee wee 48 12 6 ditto and ditto 
ditto Td..ceceee 34 5 O ditto ane ditto 





COPPER ORES 
At SWANSEA, for sale March 22..—Berehaven Li8, ditto 116, ditto 112, ditto 95, ditto 93 
—Knockmahon 111, ditto 107, ditto 91, ditto 81, ditto 53, ditto 40, ditto 10.--Cobre 108 
ditto 100, ditto 96, ditto ‘71, ditto 30.—Burra Burra 58, ditto 56, ditto 37, ditto 24.— 
Havana 53, ditto 40, ditto 39, ditto 38.—Ballymurtagh 65, ditto 47, ditto 22, ditto 2.— 
Forest Slag 50, ditto 42.—Vine Slag 30—Total 2045 tons. 








COPPER ORES. 
Sampled Feb. 21, and Sold at White's Hotel, Pool, March 8, 1849. 

















Mines. Tons. Price. tines. Tons. Pree. 

North Roskear...-103 «..-£6 2 0 Tincroft.......00- 44 wees 5 0 
ditio 80 +... 4 6 0 ditto 42 + 316 0 
ditto 74. seee 9 3 6 ditto 35 + 812 6 
ditto 72 we & 2 0 ditto 30 - lll O 
ditto 1.0 § 8 O ditto Se See 
ditto 68 «+ 410 0 Wh. Seton...-.++. 95 +++» 5 0 6 
ditto 67 « 5 8 O ditto 84 «+ 516 6 
ditto 66 «-. 4 3 6 ditto 62 «+ 416 O 
ditto 65 «+ 517 6 ditto 50 - 411 6 
ditto 64 .... 2 8 6 Fowey Consols..-. 94 ce ee 
ditto G2 i... § 2&2 6 ditto 78 «++ 616 6 
ditto 61 «+ 412 0 ditto 66 «.. 419 0 
ditto -m 6s. 8 RS South Roskear.... 72 - 416 0 

North Pool....---119 «... S11 6 ditto 70 - 646 
ditto 109 «+ 5 9 O ditto 30 «ee 3816 O 
ditto 105 «+ 38 3 6 ‘eri, Sh ditto 22 «see 2123 0 
ditto 102 .... 519 6 h. Henry ++ +666 65 
ditto 9... 314 6 ji a (ase 
ditto 50 .... 312 0 ditto 43 a 

Consolidated Minesl04 .... 6 11 0 ditto 14 — 
ditto 99 .... G11 O South Wh. Frances 66 .--- 818 0 
ditto 96 «+ 5 0 6 ditto 42 «+ 20 00 
ditto 9 «+ 6 8 6 ditto 86 «++» 1612 0 
ditto 73 we 5 4 6 ditto 29 ss Gi O 
ditto 72 «eee 414 0 South Wh. Bagset.. 83... 11 O 6 
ditto 36 «+ 6 6 6 ditto G5 «see 12 O 6 

TINCLORE 00. 00,00.0000, 73 coco 216 0 Wh. Busy ++++++++ 49 «eee 3 0 6 
ditto 49 «ee 47 6 ditto 10 ..- 315 0 
ditto 45 «s+» 410 0 Cullom’s or€--..+ 17 «+ 216 6 

TOTAL PRODUCE. 

North Roskear 6} Sonth Roskear .. ° 

North Pool...... «.580 6 | Wh. Chance Jive sere [£930 11 0 

Consolidated Mines 575 0 ~Henry...-+.0s179 sees 

Tincroft ..........340 © | South Wh. Basset..148 .... 1696 14 0 

Wh. Seton .- +291 6| Wh. Busy... «.--. 59 4. . 185 14 6 

Fowey Consols .- -.238 $ Cullom’s ore..++6. 17 sees 48 0 6 








South Wh. Frances 173 





Average Stundard--+++++-+-£105 18- 0 | Average Produce .-++ss.erseeeee 8 
Average Price per ton...+...6: esses + £5 14 6 
Quantity of Ore ......++..+.3684 tons. | Qtiantity of Fine Copper,, 278 tons 6 cwts. 
Amount of Money ..+.«. +. ..++++++.. £19,832 16 6 
LAST SALE.—Average Standard.... .. £104 © 0.—Average Produce...-.. 7 
Standard of corresponding sale last month, 95/. 16s.—Produce, 72 


COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES was PURCHASED. 
S. 


‘on: Amount. 

WEIS TRIER an snc soos poteue cgeciegs cece cccece, OOM as £2762 2 3 
Vivian and Sons.......ccescsccccececececces GO4 oeceee 4146 14 2 
Pr@eman and Co, 2.0. cccecsccccerec.cocvccce 267 « - 1859 3 0 
P. Grenfell and Song .......00.sececeeccesnes G80 sevees 553617 4 
Sims, Willyams, and Co. .....-ssseseeseecreee GOB veeeee 3219 0 2 
Williams, Foster, and Co........0.2+4 seses+ 296 «+-ees 1781 0 7 
Schneider and Co. .......csececscececceveeee 100 e--s-- 57719 O 

Total tons........ceceseeseveseess 3684 £19,832 16 6 





/ —— ores for sale on Thursday next, at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth.— and Par- 
cel rn Brea 983—Tywarnhayle 839—Par Consols 306—Levant 270— 
—West Wheal Treasury 147—West Wheal Buller 102—Wheal Tremayne 100—Chartles- 
town United Mines 72—Alfred Consols 57—North Wheal Darlington 38—Botallack 20—" 
Wheal Speedwell 12—W heal Prosper 11—Wheal Virgin 9—Owen Vean 4—Total quantity 
of ore to be sold, 2677 tons, 
Copper ores for sale on Thursday week, at the Royal Hotel, Truro.—Mines and Par’ 
cels.—Devon Great Consols, Wheal Josiah, Wheal Maria, Wheal Fanny, and W. 1a 
Maria, 1442—Fowey Cousols 368—West 342—Wheal 213- 
123 -Bedford United Mines 113—Treleigh Consols 111—~West — 93 - 


Bucketts 46—Wheal Maiden 20—Wheal Jewel 14.—Total, 2885 tons, 

















— 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
is, that you should endeavour to have the affair settled by arbitration. 





“©. N.” (Stoke-upon-Trent).—We cannot give you advice on such a difficult question. 
Our opinion 


»,* It is particularly requested that all communications may be addressed— 
Te Sy Rernét Otter 
26, FLEET-sTREET, LONDON 





for mining 
We candidly confess that this is one of the last achievements to 
which we look forward. Not that we believe it absolutely. impos- 

















Currine FILes .—Sir,—I observed in Journal of Sept. 9, 1848, tS ‘ * . ; 
acts LES BY "cin prose we re ated ty Mr. - Winslow, late And Post-ofice orders made payable to Wm. Salmon Mansell, as acting for the proprietors. oma, Say Pai Lssdlye sy all tee Li gee moans er =e must be 
Crescent, » O your inform here sia me ———— 4 ' and 
Soicthan ton bo sth and ale it the patentee will terniah epecimens of tho gettina? parE We fear that an entirely new system of pone) must intervene 
Being facturer union prices for work, it is interest . 
to Know if the machine answers role eT should not have troubled you with this | H K MINING JO | RN Al 4 or anything ae be effectually done to establish the best means 
co amunication if I could have traced out the p —A Sai MANUFACTURER. r of illuminating mines. : 
of marble in Norway : they have Railway and Commercial Gajette. There is one point which our correspondent seems to misappre- 


“ Cimbrius ” (Wakefield).—There are large deposits 


been but partially worked, owing to their remote situations, and the difficulty of trans- 


port. Some, in the province of Bergen, has been declared, by the Scandinavian arch 
tects, to be equal to that of Carrara. 


J. L. Tuxiey (Tenby).—It is impossible to answer the question, there being no rule as to 

royal An agreement is made between lord and 
adventurer, on the latter taking a sett, which is binding during the period of the lease. 
On getting down to great depths, concessions are frequently made by owners of mineral 
ground, in consideration of the increased working expenditure to which the adventurer 


ity in proportion to depth or amount. 


is subject. The number of engines is not a consideration. 


John Jones (Dunfermline).—A good account of the manufacture of iron is to be found in 
In the year 1840, Mr. David 
Mushet published @ series of valuable papers, which fully treats of smelting iron- 

together with the component parts of the different varieties, as well as much use- 
. The cost of the work is 17. 10s., and is to be had 
of Mr. John Weale, High Holborn. No Jater work on the subject has been published. 


boats commenced plying on the Clyde in 1812. The 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Aris, Mines, and Manufactures, 


stone, 
ful general information on the subject. 


“C.C. G.” (Southampton).—Steam- a 
first was seen on the Thames in 1815. A steamer arrived in Liverpool from New Yor! 
in 1819; and in 1825 the first steam voyage was made to India. 


“ An Old Subscriber ” (Isle of Man).—The new mineral, denominated “ Diamontide,” was 


discovered in the vicinity of Tebolsk, in Siberia. 


“Domesticus” (Mile End).—Silly xs may appear the act of laying a poker across a fire- 
grate to revive a decaying fire, it involves a scientific principle, which in some mea- 
sure is effective ; the cold iron concentrates the heat of the passing smoke, and creates 
a draft through the fire; it also conducts the electricity from the upper portion of the 
coals, when the 


increasing that beneath, thereby creating flame. We apprehend 
er becomes equally hot with the passing smoke the action ceases. 


**M. G.” (Norwich).—You can probably obtain the information you require at the office 
of the N 


ew Zealand Company, in Broad-street, City. 
Mr. Prideaux (Plymouth).—We have forwarded your communication to “Chemicus, 


who rerties that, previous to receiving our letter, through the kindness of a friend, he 
obtain @ the work he required. He, at the same time, returns his thanks for the trou- 


ble you bave taken in endeavouring to assist him. 


* Copper ” (Lostwithiel).—The smelting-works at Hamburgh were commenced in the 
month of September, 1847. All the ores they have hitherto smelted have been from 
Chili. The furnaces are reverberatory, and worked solely on the English method 
The present superintendent is Mr. Nielsen, a Norwegian, formerly of the Alten Works 


The bricklayers are Germans, and there are but two Welshmen on the establ 


“B. M.” (Torquay).—The shipments of coal from the River Tyne in 1847, amounted to 


3,239,444 tons. 


“ A Shareholder ” (Daventry).—The calls on railroad shares during last month amounted 
to 1,599,9312., which was subdivided in the following manner :—English, 1,187,168/. ; 


Scotch, 356,5134,; Irish, 31,250/..; foreign, 25,0002. 


“ A Taxpayer” “(Feversham).—The original estimate of the cost of building the new Suaeer saben ate 
Houses of Parliament was 707,0007. Since then, however, more than double the teed!’ .. 7 
amount has been expended ; what the ultimate cost will be is more than we can tell. Tin ( unwrought) ; 

“ J. H.” (Cornhill).—In our Journal of the 20th May last, we published a paper on the op. EMEA ac covia 


extraction of sulphur from mundic. 
nace employed to carry out the experiment. 


« A Reader of your Journal” (Dudley) will oblige us by furnishing some particulars of 


the matter referred to. 


R. C. Manuel (Woolwich).—The price of Runnaford Coombe Mine, was altered, in our 
For this decline there must have been some 


broker’s returns of last week, from 7 to 2, 
marked cause, and we should recommend our c~rrespondent to apply in the London 
share market. We use the utmost caution and exertion to obtain correct prices, and 
must, in a great measure, depend on our authorised agents, whom we severally hold 
responsible for the information afforded. Under all such circumstances, we recom- 
mend consultation with respectable brokers 
“M. B. L.” (Thames-street).—Newman’s apparatus is, we believe, the best for the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. Two volumes of hydrogen toone of pure oxygen produce the 
greatest heat known; the great difficulty is to obtain supports, as nearly every hard 
and intractable substance is either fu sed, vaporised, or dispersed. 
** A.M.” (Temple).—-The metals which retain heat the longest are brass and copper, then 
iron and tin, and lastly lead. 

J. Edmunds (Derby).—Previous to the introduction of coke as fuel for smelting iron 
ores, the great iron smelting districts of England were Kent and Sussex, on account of 
the great quantity of wood they c.ntained. The iron railing round St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was cast at Lamberhurst, in Kent. 
F. Deaeon (City).—The only copper mine in France is Chessy, near Lyons. It is but 
partiaNy worked, the production was never of any great extent; its greatest celebrity 
was derived from the beautiful specimens of blue and green carbonates which were ob- 
tained from it. ‘The furnaces used there arc the half- high German furnaces; they are 
of a very high antiquated construction, and are now nearly everywhere exploded. 
** Owen” (Newcastle-under-Lync).—The carbonates of copper require to be treated in a dif- 
rent manner to the sulphurets. The latter require repeated calcinations; while the 
former can be smelted in the raw state with the regulus produced from other ores. 

“ B. G.” (Camborne).—All the mines and manufactories of metals in Saxony, whether 
public or private, are subject to Government superintendence. The principal in- 
spector, who ranks with a general officer, is styled the Ober Berg Hauptmand. Under 
him are various officials, of different grades, in the several departments of mining, 
smelting, and manufacturing—these report quarterly to him the various occurrences 
which have passed in their districts. A condensation of this is embodied in the form 
of an annual report, and transmitted to the Minister of Finance, who is considered the 
supreme chief of this branch of national industry. 
“ G. Harris” (Islington).—The steel from which the famous Bilboa blades were manu- 
factured, was produced from the iron of the mines of Castro and Zamostora, in the 
province of Biscay. They obtained their cog from the port from whence they 
were shipped. 
“ A Miner” (Beeralston).—Tin has been discovered, in the granite formation, in the pro- 
vince of Gallicia, in Spain ; the lodes are, however, not yet worked. A party of French 
gentlemen, in the year 1845, projected 2 company to explore them; but owing to the 
railway mania of that year, they were unsuccessful. 
*A Railway Shareholder.”—In reply to our eorrespondent’s enquiries respecting Clarke 
and Varley’s elastic atmospheric railway system, we can state, the model which worked 
for nearly two years at Blackwall, was perfectly free from leakage, and gave every in- 
dication, as far as the length in use would allow, of p ing the el of com- 
plete success if carried out on a working scale. We have not heard lately if any pro- 
gress is being made for the construction of a line. 

* 4 Chemist” (Bath).—Sulphate of carbon, obtained from charcoal, has been used as a 
means of etherisation with great success in Norway. The discoverer was Harold Than- 

low, an apothecary ot Christiania. 

“ An Engineer” (Plymouth).—The broad gauge is 7 ft., the Irish gauge 5ft. 3in., and 
the narrow gauge 4ft.s4in. The first locomotive in 1$24 travelled at a rate of 6 miles 
an hour ; in 1829, the Rocket attained a speed of 15 miles per hour ; in 1834, the speed 
of the Fire Fly was 20 miles per hour ; in 1839, the North Slar had progressed tu 37 
milés an honr ; at this present time locomotives move with a velocity of 70 miles in an 
hour. Since the first introduction of railways, the quantity of fuel required for generating 
steam has been reduce d five-sixths— that is, one ton of coal is consumed ‘now, where 
formerly six were necessary. 

A correspondent (“ A. B.”) inquires, if Dr. Payerne succeeded in his attempts to revive 
the air in the diving bell two or three years since ; and if so, whether it would be possi- 
ble to restore to the air in the blast-furnaces, in the sammer season, the same quantity 
of oxygen which exists in the winter ; the difference causes a falling off in summer of 
20 per cent. of the make of iron at the several] works in the kingdom? We believe Dr. 
Payerne was completely successful in many of his experiments, but we have not heard 
of te invention since. We should not have believed there could have been such a dif- 
ference in the make of iron, arising from the difference in the temperature of the at- 

here between and winter; perhaps some of our scientific correspondents 
in the iron manufacture will enlighten us. 

Gun-Corton.—Sir: I have read, in your last week’s Journal, a letter on gun-cotton, by 
your scientific correspondent, Dr. Murray. I think a reference to your past Papers 
will show that pubtic attention was first directed tothe danger of the use of gun-cotton 
for mining purposes by your occasional correspondent, “D.” of Merthyr Tydvil.— 
A. R.L.C.: March 7. 

“ An Ironmaster” (Wolverbampton).—The projected Swedish railroad is to be from 
Orebro, a town of about 8000..inhabitants, to Hult—an inconsiderable place. Its dis- 
tance will be about 51 miles, which passes through a district abounding with ironstone, 
which hitherto, on account of the expense and difficulty of carriage, has been but par- 
tially developed, It is to be a single line ; the estimated cost is 270,000/. All the Crown 
land through which it passes, as well as the woud, stone, and lime, necessary for con- 
struction, has been conceded to the company by the Government. The profits, ac- 
cording to the present returns of traffic, are calculated at 6 per cent.; the Guvern- 
meut have guaranteed a minimum dividend of 4 per cent. on their capital to the share- 
holders.’ The company is formed under the patronage of the Crown Prince. Mr. 
Skogman, President of the Swedish Board. of Trade, is the President ; and Mr. Eng- 
strom, the British Consul at Gottenburg, is one of the directors. It is further in- 
tended, should this line be successful, to continue it from Stockholm to Gottenburg— 
a distance of 400 miles—whiclh will brig Stockholm and London within 70 or 80 hours 
of each other, instead of as at present 10 days being consumed on the route. Whether 
this will pay or not is extremely problematical, as, during the greatest purt of the year, 

the Gotha Canal, which connects Stockholm and Gotteuburg is open, and steamers 

enough for the traffic are plyiug between those two towos and the intermediate places. 

The ice in general Jays’in the Gotha Canal from the latter end of December to the 

middie of April; and it is only during this period that a lively traffic would take place 

on the railroads, which, at the same period, would be liable to all the difficulties of the 
climate— such as snow drifts, ice on the line, &c., while it would have to compete with 
the sledge traffic of the peasantry. ‘hisis not so inconsiderable‘as might be imagined, as 

when the roads are well frozen, and in good order, a single horse can draw above a 

ton weight. It is the intention of the company to endeavour toraise a portion of their 

capital in England ; but we think at present they will find great difficulty in attaining 
their object. 


* A. Z.” (Hamopstead).—It is a fact that Count Rumford, who devoted nearly his whole 

life to improvements in the economy of heat, left 10001. ‘Three per Cent. Consols, the 

. interest 1v be disposed of every two years to persons who have made valuable disco- 

veries in heat and light. We do not know who has the distribution of the funds, or 

whether it has ever claimed. 

®,* We should feel obliged to all pursers captains, or adventurers, to forward particu- 

lary of meetings, &c., of the mines with which they may be connected, on the 
earlicst opportunity, that they may be published in theJournal, 

*,* The numerous tments in procuring back Numbers during the past year 
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Royal Exchange, and other parts of 





and 1848, from the returns made up by the Board of Trade. 


. | 1847, and 1848, from the same source :— 






1846. 1837. 1848, 
Copper OFe.. ..40 ++ ee ceseee cess Toms 51,624 ...... 41,491 - 50,148 
Copper, unwrought. +. e-Cwts. 9,331 ... $ - 10,255 
Iron, in bars........ «. Tons 34,633 23,396 
Steel, unwrought.. . Cwts. 18,466 





Lead, pig and sheet. 


Tin, in blocks, ingots, &c.......Cwtls. 20,306 ...... 23,307 ...... 
Quicksilver. ......+. +++. +. +++. 268. 1,840,583 .... 2,542,857 .... 


years, were as follows :— 1846. 1847. 
” Copper, unwrought........+.-.Cwls. 6,272 8,043 
Tron, in bars ......+.eeseseeee-Toms 4,094 5,053 
Steel, unwrought..............Cwts. 18,497 13,357 
Lead, pig and sheet.........+... 3,462 

eee 3,346. 


Siva 11,471 . 
eee 1,518,164 . 











Coal and culm ..--. 
Earthenware ........+-++++ 
Hardware and cutlery ... 
Machinery .. .. 2. +. esse ceee 








£11,955,006 
From these returns it will be seen that, notwithstanding the 


£13,308,392 £11,525,274 
remission of the duty on foreign copper ores in 1848, the imports, 
although exceeding those of the preceding year by 8657 tons, did 
not come up to the quantity imported in 1846 by 1476 tons; and 
that while there is a reduction in the exports of British and Irish 
produce of 1,783,1182, as compared with 1847, or about 144 per 
cent., the decrease, as compared with 1846, is but 429,732/., or 32 
per cent. We trust the present increased demand for metals, the 
consequent rise in price, and the healthy state of the markets, pro- 
mise continuous briskness in trade during the current year, and 
that our next returns will show a great increase on the past, and 
satisfactory indications for the future. 





We last week arrived at the conclusion of M. Le Mo t's notice 
of his battery ; our space will not admit of proceeding to-day with 
his description of the machinery for producing and sustaining the 
electric incandescence. Whatever may be the merit of the lamp, 
of which the inventor himself is very cautious in expressing an 
opinion, it would secm there is some ground for admitting that an 
advance has been made by M. Le Mo 7 in the construction of a 
battery capable of economically yielding intensity. We have been 
given to understand, that as soon as arrangements can be made for 
the manufacture of the elements, they will be accessible—so as to 
enable chemical manipulators to test the value of M. Le Moxt's 
assertions. For the purposes to which it is alleged the electric light 
is applicable, according to M. Le Moxz, the character of the lamp 
is of slight importance. The main consideration is the power of the 
battery, and the economy of production. If we arrive at a satis- 
factory result on these points, there can be little doubt that ade- 
quate means will be found to obtain a continuous action, without 
resorting to the uncertain or objectionable details of either the per- 
fluent or percolating systems. We may instance a very simple and 
efficient contrivance for self-acting renovation, which has been, and, 
we believe, still is, employed in the Dublin Ordnance Establish- 
ment, by the superintendent of the electrotype department. By 
many we may be deemed visionary in devoting so much interest to 
this subject, which till recently has been regarded by all as chime- 
rical. ‘hose, however, who have followed the progress of disco- 
very in electro-magnetism, will indulgently accept, as our apology, 
the words of Napoxeon, on the occasion of his founding an annual 
prize of 100,000 fr. for the best. discovery in electricity—“ Mon but 
spécial est Pencourager et de fixer Vattention des savants de toutes les 
nations sur cette partie de la physique, qui est a mon sens le chemin des 
plus grandes découvertes.” The glance of that mighty genius, at a 
vast bound, passed to a vision of wonder, which the puny intellect 
of the succeeding age was unequal to contemplate. ‘The glory was 
too dazzling for all, except his eagle eye. 

Could we have witnessed a prime minister of this or any other 
country proposing an annual grant of 40007, (say, 200,000/. in 50 
years) for such a purpose, and offering as a sacrifice at the shrine 
of science the perennial martyrdom of financial economists of the 
Home school, we. might suppose that some master-mind had, since 
Naroreon’s time, appreciated the vast idea he conceived. <A 
race of mere courtiers replaced him in the power of leading to 
great achievements, and partially impeded the plans he projected. 
Now, however, a wonderous change lias, after a brief interval, taken 
place—so that he would be a bold, and we will add an unwise man, 
who, understanding the present state of the question, will venture to 
say, that the object proposed is impossible of attainment. We may, 
therefore, be permitted to hope for the speedy solution of this in- 
teresting problem; and should experiment bear out the theory of 
this battery, the distance to be passed over to arrive at the desired 
goal will be considerably diminished. In acknowledging candidly 
our desire that such may be the case, we do not forfeit our claim to 
impartiality. None of those who can propose anything really use- 
ful shall want an advocate where we can assist ; but we will bind 
ourselves to no particular project—for, in the public interest, we 
can even now discern, that the measure which will lead us most 
directly to success, will be a combination of several parts, to be 
contributed by various hands. In fact, the company to bring ont 
the electric light will be one which must adopt the lamp of A., the 
conductors of B., and the battery of C. 

In another column we give an extract from the Technologiste, 
which proposes a further modification of Bunsen’s theory. It will 
be the duty of the professor of chemistry to decide upon the rela- 
tive merits of the two arrangements. ‘There seems to be advantages 
peculiar to each. 

Adverting to the communication in our last signed “ Black Dia- 
mond,” we to be clearly understood, that we do not pretend to 
define the uses to which the electric light may be applied. We 
have merely given the views of the inventors; and, indeed, in the 
crude state of information on the subject, it would be absurd to go 





The Mryinc Jounnat is published at about Eleven o’clock on Saturday morning, at the 
office, 26, Fleet-street, and can be obtained, before Twelve, of all news agents, at the 


We published in last week’s Mininc Journnat a comparative 
statement of the imports and exports of metals, for the years 1847 


The 
following are the returns of the imports for the three years, 1846, 


The exports of foreign and colonial produce, for the same three 
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Mr. Srarre’s patents, which attributes to the electric spark the ab- 
sence of combustion. This is a t error, and our correspondent 
will convince. himself of the truth, by holding his finger in the vici- 
nity of a pair of carbon points, attached to a 30-cell Grove or Smez 
battery. If the word combustion continue to have the meaning at- 
tached to it by lexicographers, the term must be attributed to elec- 
tricity in the highest degree, and all that the dim “ Davy” will do 
in the way of explosion, will be effected with a vastly greater ra- 
pidity by any amount of electric incandescence. 

Another correspondent, “ E. L.,” has passed some strictures on 
the position of Mr. Sraire, which were anticipated in some of our 
previous observations. Conceiving that fair excuses might be found 
to palliate what we deemed objectionable, we abstained from hav- 
ing recourse te any harsher measares. It was, nevertheless, our duty 
to give insertion to “ E. L.’s” letter, because we concu wi 
in the opinion, that there is some cause to complain of the manner 
in which the parties have come before the public. On the other 
side, we give the answer of “W. C. E.” to this accusation. Cer- 
tainly the argument used precludes all present discussion, and we 
accordingly leave Mr. Srarre and his friends to take their own 
course, well satisfied, as we are, that they will not be allowed to 
sleep on their projects. 











The erroneous construction so frequently persevered in of the 
term “Cost-book System,” by parties sews a new enterprises and 
adventures before the public, we have repeatedl 
explain, and to caution parties who might be induced to join them 
from the specious pretence put forward, that they are to be con- 
ducted on the Cost-book System. We have repeatedly stated, and 
again would we impress upon all adventurers’in mining, or other 
undertakings, that the true Cost-book System is exclusively ac- 
knowle by the Stannaries Court, having jurisdiction over the 
mines of Cornwall; yet, notwiths:anding this oft-repeated and well- 
known fact, not only do we find enterprises not strictly mining, or 
confined to the county, held out as lures to the public, that they 
will be conducted on the Cost-book System, but prospectuses are 
continually being circulated relative to undertakings in Spain, 
France, Switzerland, and other foreign countries, and gravely stat- 
ing that the affairs of the companies are to be condueted on the Cost- 
book System, recognised by the Joint-Stock Company’s Act, 7 and 8 
Vic., cap. 110, sec. 63, as if a strictly local law, 00 a si 
county, and judicially acknowledged by the Legislature, could 
binding on parties in England advancing capital for the working of 
mines under foreign Governments—just as effective would it be in 
China or Japan. 
We would, therefore, again call attention to the fact, that the 
Cost-book System is a simple agreement between a certain num- 
ber of individuals, to which all affix their names in.a book, and 
thereby bind themselves honourably to perform all acts mutuall 
undertaken by them for two months, relative to working a Corni 
mine. At the expiration of that period, they meet again, divide 
the loss, or share the profits, and commence another two months’ 
working, or dissolve and divide the assets ; or should any individual 
partner wish to retire, he can do so by paying his share of liabili- 
ties, when he is equally entitled to his share of the value of the as- 
sets. This agreement is valid in Cornwall, and acknowledged by 
the Stannaries Court; but it is not acknowledged by other courts 
of law as applicable to any other county, where the usual laws of 
partnership must be abided by—Wales, Anglesea, Derby, and other 
mining districts, having their own peculiar customs and privileges 
from time immemorial. 

—_— 
After the stagnatica in our commerce, the diminution. of our home 
trade, and the decrease in our manufactures, which so alarmingly 
paralysed our efforts during a great portiou of the eventful year 
1848, it is generally believed that a reaction has taken, or is about 
taking, place; andevery aspect in the political horizon tends strongl 
to confirm the supposition, that a greatly-increased demand will 
now be made upon us for every description of our manufactured 
goods—a demand not merely the result of a momentary fluctaation, 
but one which will be permanent, and tend to relieve every, class of 
society from the dilemmas in which they have suddenly found them- 
selves unhappily placed. As the question of emigration is now a 
so much canvassed topic of the day, it will be well to consider 
whether, with our manufactories in full work, our miners in remu- 
nerative employment, our smelting-furnaces in blast, and our agrie 
cultural labourers obtaining that support from the culture of the 
soil which is their due, and which, under a well-regulated system, 
they would receive, whether England has not within herself suffi- 
cient resources to support in sufficiency and comfort her 30,000,000 
of population. We noticed, in our last week’s Number, a treatise on 
Janded property, by Mr. James Boypext, late of the Oak Farm Iron- 
Works; and, as this gentleman’s extensive experience as.a land valuer 
and agent renders his opinions worthy of i 








rect our reader’s attention to a portion of his and 
the currency —without, however, pinning, our the correctness of 
all his deductions, but leaving them for the: judgment of our 
readers, The population asreturned, at the 1, was 26,702,049, 


and, from the average increase, may be fairly taken at 30,000,000 at the 
present time; and calculating that, on the average, each individual adult 
and infant requires 2 Ibs. of solid food per day, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of vegetables, will give a total of 9,776,788 tons per annum. ‘The 
area of England is 31,770,615 acres; Wales, 4,752,000 acres; Scotland, 
18,944,000 acres; and Ireland, 20,765,342 acres—making a total of 
76,231,957 acres. Taking half the land as laid out in towns, roads, ca: 
nals, railways, and wanted to support the horses of agriculturists and ma- 
nufacturers, it is assumed that there are left 38,000,000 acres to uce 
the above quantity of food—being about 5 ewts, per acre. Taking one- 
half of this land as the best arable land, producing 15 ewts. of crops per 
re, and p p, &c., 3 cwts. per acre, and the other half 
ing inferior land, producing only half this—gives an average of 63 cwta. 
per acre, without saying anything of the greater weight of potatoes 

green crops. If these assumptions are correct, and it is probable they are 
rather under than over estimated, we might feed the population to their 
full requirements, and still have 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 of acres to grow 
barley for malt, raise flax, or be added to pasture over and above the re- 
quirements of the population. The amount of clothing is also enormous; 
and few persons, without going into the calculation, would be aware of 


its extent. An adult man requires a suit of clothes weighing 12 lbs,, and 
a woman 8 Ibs,; and taking the average, including girls and boys, at 8 lbs, 
would require 107,142 tons’ weight, which, averaging at 21 10s. each, 


amounts to 75,000,000/,, withont beds, beddings, carpets, rugs, and other 
articles; and as the total export of our pot and wuollen manufactories 
does not exceed 35,000,000/,, the importance of our home trade must 
be manifest. 

After thisstatistical review, Mr. BoypeL. meneame the cu 

tion, and proceeds to consider whether, with facts before us, 

of thousands of the labouring classes should be able only to get a stinted 
and Pomgioss livelinaed, and that and others, who 
employ them, are worn down with anxiety and ¢ peer’ 
a crisis which may reduce them to the level of dean nfs A and 
there are not the means of providing the comforts of life and proper eloth- 








disappoin 
induces us to suggest, that subscribers should be careful in filing, or otherwise pre- 
serving, their papers ; and where extra copies are required, that they should be ap- 
plied for as early as possible. 





so far in advance of actual facts, as to give a pledge for the feasibi- 
lity of all the proposed applications. To say that it is available 


ing for all, which leads to the q n, that if the present 
J ower of the kingdom was doubled, all that could even then 





pupeets, would be exceeding our present anticipations. _ 
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would not be consumed? An estimate is made of what really the wealth 
of ‘the country is composed, and the fact is undeniable, that the land. 
and a large proportion of the monied wealth, are in the hands of a 
few; while the property of the many is the produce of labour, to an 
amount larger than all the land and money together; it, therefore, ranks 
first, but: only becomes valuable after it is expended, and is then repre- 
sented by the improved value of all materials on which it has been exercised. 

This produce of labour ought constantly to be made available to the ex- 
tent of the supply, and here Mr. Boyne t affirms it would be so but for 
the cireumseribing action of the laws on the circulating medium of the 
country. For want of a more free and extended currency, one man is 
forced to forego the employment of another; the cloth manufacturer can- 
not exchange his goods with the manufacturer of hardware, and neither 
can change at pleasure their goods for provisions; the clothes may be 
moth-eaten in the warehouse, minerals may remain in the earth, and the 
produce of the soil rot in the granaries, each wanted by the producer of 
the others; but the money laws forbid them passing from one to the other 
without the intervention of gold, or paper for which gold must be found 
on demand, Thus, from the inability of our population to purchase the 
goods they manufacture, the supply to be disposed of to foreigners ex- 
ceeds the demand, and, the co uence is, a competition among ourown 
manufacturers to supply them, which, by reducing the wages of the me- 
chanics and labourers of this country, at the same time reduces the home 
consumption of their manufactures. 

As sufficient gold cannot be got to pay the national debt, which was not 
contracted in that metal, as the Bank of England, if suddenly called upon 
to redeem her issues in gold, must suspend payments, and as all the bullion 
in the kingdom is not sufficient to represent the money transactions of the 
nation, all tends to prove that the great cvil we are suffering under is the 
want,of a good equally regulating standard of money value, to maintain 
the relative one of labour und property, at the price, either in labour or ca- 


pital, at, which it has been acquired, As a remedy for this state of things, 
Mr. BoypELL proposes an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent. on the importa- 
tion of all produce which can be grown in the kingdom; and a repeal of 


the currency Jaws so far as they make the value of gold arbitrary, and do 
not allow a sufficiency of notes for the purposes of internal commerce, To 
the first of these we cannot agree, as opposed to all the progress of the free 
trade movements of the past few years; and as to the latter, we think the 
currency question has been tampered with enough already, and had much 
better be allowed to take its course, with the exception, perhaps, of grant- 
ing larger issues of private notes, on giving due security. We have, how- 
ever, exceeded our limits, but may return to the subject on a future occasion 








The proceedings at the half-yearly railway meetings, which have 
of late been so excessively numerous, have assumed an unusal degree 
of importance, from the depression in the value of railway property 
during the past few years, the disclosures made at some of them, 
and the apparent inevitable still further reduction of dividends in 
all, unless prompt and energetic measures be adopted to put the 
entire financial management on a totally reformed footing. Wehave 
ever, without in the slightest degree endeavouring to depreciate the 
importance of railways, attempted to show that, speculative aa is the 
character of mining adventures, capital, judiciously laid out on le- 
gitimate undertakings, was, upon the average, more sure of ultimate 
good’ returns than in railways; and we insert a communication in 
this'days’ columns on the subiect, which truly supports our view of 
the ease, and with our correspondent’s observations we most cordially 
agree. We recommend both our mining and railway readers to the 
remarks of ‘ Placer,” believing that the deductions he arrives at, 
and the recommendations he holds forth, are founded on reasonable 
grounds, and the soundest views of the subject. 





Our Aberdeen contemporaries should make themselves intelli- 
gible, if they wish to be understood; but, perhaps, it is not conve- 
nient for them to do so. It may answer their purpose better to let 
their conclusions be as clear as possible; while the means by which 
they arrive at them are involved in a labyrinth of mysterious ver- 
biage. Our remarks on Aberdeen affairs must be of some conse- 
quence, otherwise it is worse than idle for both the Herald and the 
Baziner to waste their space in weekly lengthy attempts to reply to 
us, notwithstanding the opening protestations of the latter that it 
intends to be very brief. We shall certainly not occupy our co- 
Jumns any more with a subject of which every impartial reader in 
Aberdeen and elsewhere must admit, that we have taken the right 
view, and that we have clearly established it. We could ask the 
editorial writer in the Herald a few questions regarding his connec- 
tion with the clique in their palmy days, when, during the railway 
mania, some of their shares were issued at a premium, as well as 
regarding a few subsequent indulgences which he may have expe- 
rienged ; but, unless he wishes it, we shall not require any expla- 
nation from him on these points. We have received a long letter 
on the North British Australasian Company from a correspondent, 
which was first offered to our contemporary, but which it declined 
to publish, for reasons which it can best explain. We have said 
so much on the subject lately, that we consider it unnecessary to 
insert it at present, particularly as there has been no answer as 
yet to our previous remarks. e certainly think, that it would be 
far more advantageous for all parties if matters were placed in such 
a light that there could be no cause for any one interested to be 
undef a misapprehension as to the real position of the company. 








By the recent arrival of the American packet, Wisconsin, at Li- 
verpool, we are put in possession of the latest intelligence from Ca- 
lifornia; the accotints, in some measure, confirm previous state- 
ments as to the extensive nature of the deposits, but still they are 
very unsatisfactory, and contain many discrepancies, which we can- 
not reconcile. While some inform us that new discoveries of riches 
are continually being made—that large quantities of gold had been 
discovered near the North Fork of the Sacremento, where one man 
gathered $12,000 worth in six days, and three others, in a single 
day, had obtained 36 Ibs—we are by others told that the Califor- 
nian placers are no richer than many previously discovered depo- 
sits, which have not only been washed out of gold, but out of memory. 
In fact, strange as it may appear from the period of time elapsed 
since the first discovery, we have yet received no authentic infor- 
mation, by which to form any opinion as to the riches of the coun- 
try, or the full continuation of the supply, of which hardly a guess 
can be ventured. The following extract from the New York Herald 
embraces the prjucipal news from California, and the state of the 
gold finders :— 


There has not been as much sickness at the placer as we were fed to suppose ; neithér 
is the state of society there as bad as has been intimated. Fever and ague prevail there 
to a certain extent, and attack those who are careless in regard to their health; but, with 
ordinary prudence, persons can get along without any sickness. About a dozen of per- 
sons have died at the gold diggings, principally from want of prudence, and exposure. 
The le value of gold which has been gathered in California, is estimated by those 
acquainted with the matter at $3,000,000 —two of which left there in various ways, and 
the remainder is on its way to the United States. It must not be supposed, however, 
that every one gets rich there on the moment; for the work of getting the gold-dust 
and washing it is very arduous. Capt. Day, of San Francisco, organised an expedition 
of 10 men, who went to gold digging, and were absent three wecks; but they did not 
gather enough to cover expenses, and were disbanded. Real estate was selling at 
enormous prices ; lots, 25 yards square, selling for $10,000. Provisions were abundant 
at San Francisco and the diggings. Flour poured in in great quantities from Chili and 
Oregon, and came down in price, $25 per barrel to $16, at San Francisco. The pro- 
bability is, that that article has fallen still further—perhaps, to $10 per barrel. Board 
in San Francisco was $10 per week. Great as the discoveries of gold are, they are 
equalled by those of quicksilyer. The metal is found in varions parts of California, and 
the quantity is as abundant as it is in the mines of Spain. Mr. Forses, the proprietor 
of the mines, had $30,000 worth of the article on hand at T: , Teady for market. It 
is found even within three miles of San Francisco. About emigrants had arrived 
in ia from Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, and different parts of South America 
exico—in fact, the gold fever rages as flercely in Mexico as it does in the United 
States, and there, as well as here, expeditions are formed. ‘The ship, was sold 

$40,000, and her purchaser intended to send her to Valparaiso for a cargo. At that 
place there was, at the last dates, great excitement in regard to California. The 
of the sitp. Undine, which was reshi at Valparaiso, was sold at Francisco at 500 per 
cent, it. The vessel was sold at Valparaiso for $12,500, and afterwards resold at San 
Francisco for $25,000. Capt. of the ue Moscow, and Capt. Linpsay and 
a usennere on the vs to Sahm with pes pe poe of gol one Lsbnre 

. Haxson pointed co! Lhe incisco, an prevent the ingress - 
ter into that port, The bark, asso, sailed from San Francisco for Valparaiso; but could 


et 





not engage a crew under $50 per month to each man, and 875 to the steward, with an 


agreement to take them back to San Francisco. The Californian Star and the Califor- 


nian are united, and the new paper is issued under the name of the Californian. The 
brig, Jfary, was to leave San Francisco for Mazatlan about the Ist of Jan with gold- 
dust. Capt. Srour, the agent of Howland and Aspinwall, had left San Francisco for 
Vancouver's Island, for the purpose of arranging for a supply of coal for the Pacific 
steamers. We learn by this arrival one very important fact—namely, that the Sacre- 
mento river is navigable for vessels drawing 8 ft., from the ocean to Sutter’s Fort —a dis- 
tance of 150 miles from San Francisco, and for a 100 miles further by vessels drawing 
less, The rumours concerning Cul, Stevenson and Capt. Marcy making so much money 
are, it seems, false. Col. Stevenson did not arrive at the plucers before October last, 
when the season for gold digging was over, and, therefore, could not have accumulated 
so much gold-dust as has been represented. Capt. Marcy, it appears, has not been at 
the gold diggings at all. The American steam-ships onthe Pacific have not yet got per- 
mission from the Mexican Government to touch at Mazatlan or Acapulco for coal, in 
consequence of the tonnage duties. 

Other information from private letters state, that the country is full of 
lawless men, who are committing the most shocking outrages—murders 
and robberies being of daily, nay hourly, occurrence; and that within six 
weeks more than 20 murders have occurred in a population of less than 
15,000. Reports of mutinies on board vessels freighted with gold haye 
been confirmed, and much uneasiness prevails among shippers in conse- 
quence. An arrival from Callao states, that the Adelina had been taken 
into that port, and that eight of the mutineers were prompdly executed. 
The better disposed portion had begun to act in self defence, and three 
men had been executed by Lynch law, for making free with others’ find- 
ings. The United States revenue laws are stated to be in operation at 
San Francisco, and would produce about $450,000; the inhabitants were 
in a state of much dissatisfaction at being subject to a tax without any pro- 
tection of a Government. It is estimated that $4,000,000 of gold, worth 
$16 per oz. troy has been taken away for shipment. One letter states: — 

“ Many are now returning sick from the mines, arising from exhaustion and from ir- 
regular living, and many are dying from want of attendance and the ordinary comforts 
of life, while their hard earnings lie under their pillow (if pillow they have), in the shape 
of 1 Ib, to 10 Ibs. of gold dust, tied up in a dirty rag; two of these cases occurrred yes- 
terday, and two more to-day.” 

A disbanded soldier from Col. SrzpHEnson’s regiment, in a letter pub- 
lishedin the New York Express, states that he has scraped enough of the 
dust to make him comfortable for life, if he can only get it shipped for 
New York, but would not go through the same amount of suffering and 
privation for ten times the quantity. ‘The whole amount of gold collected 
since the excitement first broke out is estimated at $4,000,000, but this he 
thinks an exaggeration. 

From the official communications of Mr. T. Ap-C. Jonzs, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States forces in the Pacitic, it appears that 
desertions from ships arriving in port were less frequent, owing probably 
to the commencement of an inclement winter, rendering it impossible to 
endure the rigid climate without good houses and plenty of food—that in- 
credible quantities of gold were daily being collected, and scarcely a week 
elapses without rich discoveries being made. It is said that asmall party 
of five or six persons struck on a “ pocket,” as a rich deposit is termed, 
and realised $30,000 worth of pure gold in two days. Having had ample 
opportunities of well considering the subject, he is satisfied that the dis- 
posal of the gold regions of California is the only practical disposition 
that can be made of them in the present disorganised state of socicty there. 
Not only are the murders above mentioned confirmed, but the worst fore - 
bodings of evil are daily realised. In one instance a respectable ranchero, 
his wife, two children, and six servants, have fallen victims. ‘The man, 
whose name was Reap, had been very successful in the diggings during 
the summer, and had returned to his house, near Santa Barbara, with a 
large amount of gold. The house was surprised by an armed party, the 
whole family barbarously murdered, and the house rifled of all its trea- 
sure, while the perpetrators are still at large.- The principal outrages are 
on persons returning with gold, who, if not murdered, are plundered of 
their all by prowling thieves on the margin of the valley. He expresses 
his sorrow to be obliged to add, that all these villanies were committed by 
disbanded volunteers, runaway sailors, and deserters from .the army and 
navy of the United States. The people were preparing to organise a pro- 
visional Government, until Congress could establish a territorial orga- 
nisation, which could not take place the session then sitting. Official ac- 
counts from Valparaiso state, that hundreds of the citizens of that port 
were leaving for California—that the English mouthly mail steamer had 
arrived with 100 passengers, and $350,000 in specie, and that a barque 
had arrived, 46 days from San Francisco, with $130,000 in California 
gold dust, reporting a vessel near at hand with $100,000 more. European 
adventurers are reminded that a feeling adverse to their enterprise in the 
gold region is very likely to arise, on the ground that the whole country 
is United States property, and that strangers have vo right there. 

Thousands of enterprising young men, armed with implements for dig- 
ging, washing, and assaying, are on their way to the gold region, and 
thousand preparing to follow. From the best calculation which could be 
made, 178 vessels had left the several ports of the United States, convey- 
ing to the shores of the Pacifie 11,160 passengers since the excitement 
commenced, and it is estimated probable that, by the Ist Jan., 1850, from 
50,000 to 100,600 Americans will be located in California. A number of 
companies were forming in the Western and South States, to proceed over 
land to the Sacremento; and at a public meeting of the Oregon and Cali- 
fornian emigrants, recently held, the pass discovered across the mountains 
of California (Sierra Nevada) by Captain Lawson is pronounced one of 
the finest and most practical mountain passes in the world, with an ascent 
and a descent easy and gradual. 

A project of the grandest character, and one befitting the enterprise and 
spirit of the age, has becn suggested and introduced to the Senate by Mr. 
Tnos. H. Benton, the senator from Missouri, whose bill has been read a 
second time, and referred to the military committee. ‘This is the forma- 
tion of a noble national road from Missouri, near St. Louis, across the 
continent of America to the bay of San Francisco, with a branch up the 
Sacremento and along the base of the Sierra Nevada, to the tidewater of 
the Columbian river. This highway to be one mile in breadth, on which 
eventually can be constructed a railroad, « plank road, and a Macadamised 
road, facilitating all descriptions of travelling by steam, caravans, pedes- 
trianism, &c., as the case may be. ‘The road to be free to all nations for 
ever, and guarded at proper distances by military stations, and it is highly 
probable this truly grand scheme will be carried out at least in the next 
session of Congress, as it can be accomplished with case, with no very ex- 
travagant outlay, as the property of the land along the entire route is now 
vested in the United States, and there would be only a few Indian claims 
to settle. Such a road would tend much to populate Oregon and Culi- 
fornia, would render San Francisco the finest port in the world, and a vast 
emporium of commerce. It would transfer the passage to India from 
Europe to America; and the European merchant, as well as the American, 
would cross the American continent, causing the rich commerce of Asia 
to flow through its centre, enriching and fertilising the state, and carry- 
ing colonisation and wealth in its progress, 








The demands at this moment making on the energy and enter- 
prise of the British Government and people, are such as were never 
exceeded at any antecedent period of our history. In the two im- 
perial islands, a population where the thronging units are elbowing 
each other for room, and asking for a larger theatre and a freer space 
in which to exercise their powers, and to improve their capacities, 
a population which for numbers, leaving at present all other points 
out of the case, does not stand on the same area in any part of the 
habitable globe—in the east, an empire requiring, in some, of its 
most magnificent parts, her conquest and further consolidation “in 
the south west, a third empire, springing into vigorons life, and ask- 
ing for the laws, the civil institutions, and the armed protection of 
the parent state. The whole of these tasks of political Government, 
and of public defence, which have spread themselves east to the 
Yellow Sea, and west to the last waves of the Pacific, are sct in 
motion and superintended by thirteen gentlemen, who meet from 
time to time in a small room in a small house, in Downing-street. 
If wonder sprung up any where, it would not be that the adminis- 
tration of so world-wide an estate was occasionally defective, but 
rather that the instances of error were not ten times more numerous 
and more serious than they actually are. 

A new duty is now added to those forming the long catalogue of 
Ministerial obligations. We have brought the Ganges and the Indus 
within a short and a calculable period of London, and we require 
to do the same thing with the western coast of the American con- 
tinent, with the Australias and the Polynesian gronps, which glitter 


a distance of about 8000 miles. There are several routes and 
several methods purposed of making this narrow neck of land alme= 
dium of communication between the two oceans.—First, by two 
ship canals running into, and springing from, the lake of Nicaragua. 
—Second, a shorter route, without the help of natural waters, and 
by canal only ; and third, by cutting a double line of railway through 
the mean breadth of the isthmus—namely, from Chagres on the At- 
lantic, to Panama on the Southern Ocean. Whatever route is 
chosen, the difficulties are, we believe, of a very formidable cha- 
racter ; but certainly the advances of scientific engineering within 
the last quarter of a century, have furnished us with powers of con- 
struction, and resources of art in this direction, which are quite able 
to surmount the hindrances which, in this instance, present them- 
selves. The vast utility of the work is a fully competent motive 
for its accomplishment. Indeed, looking at the greatly increased 
numbers which in a few years will fill the solitude of those fertile 
shores, which in the distant south are subject to the British sceptre, 
and to the increased commerce necessarily arising out of an en- 
larged accumulation of numbers, that we should have a shorter and 
readier access to them than that most dilatory and circuitous one 
hitherto existing, is of all things imperative andindispensable. To 
do this new work—to accomplish this triumphant task—is the pe- 
culiar privilege and business of the British people ; they haye the 
largest reason of any living nation to gird up their powers to the 
compassing of this great purpose. By such a work, we should leave 
in the New World another monument of the diligence and cordi- 
ality with which we devote ourselves to objects calculated to pro- 
mote public convenience and universal commerce. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN SMELTING COPPER ORES. 
We briefly noticed some time since the specification of a patent taken 
out in this country by Mr. J. P. Penny, being a’communication from his 
brother in South Australia, for an improved process of smelting the oxides 
and carbonates of copper, by which the employment of the ordinary fluxcs 
may besuperseded. The following isthe specification alluded to:—“ These 
improvements relate to the smelting of those descriptions of ores of cop- 


per known as the carbonates and oxides, by means of leaves, chips of 
wood, charcoal and similar carbonaceous matter, whereby the use of the 
ordinary fluxes may be dispensed with, and the carbonates and oxides 
decomposed at one operation. The furnace which I employ is similar to 
the melting, or reverberatery, furnace, in common use at Swansea and 
Holywell, but with this difference only, that the crown has a greater 
proximity to the bed or bottom of the furnace, for the purpose of concen- 
trating the heat upon, and keeping the flame effectually in contact with, 
the ore. ‘The fire-place is of somewhat larger dimensions than as ordina- 
rily constructed, so as to be sufficient for the reception and use of wood as 
fuel. The ore to be smelted is broken in pieces, or ground, as may be 
deemed most convenient. ‘The furnace having been raised to a sufficient 
temperature, ordinarily described as a white heat, the ore is introduced 
through an opening in the crown, and evenly distributed over the floor of 
the furnace. I then throw in leaves, chips of wood, charcoal, or other si- 
milar carbonaceous matter, which I mix with the fused mass, and thereby 
effect the decomposition of the ore, taking care to employ a sufficient quan- 
tity of carbonaceous matter for that purpose. Or the carbonaceous mat~- 
ter may be mixed with the ground ore, and introduced with it into the 
furnace, instead of separately, as already described, when the ore is broken 
in pieces. The decomposition of the ore having been effected by this 
means, the copper, separated from its compounds, is received in a cavity in 
the bed of the furnace, and may be tapped and run into moulds, by draw- 
ing out a plug ina hole inthe cavity. This process having been com- 
pleted, a second charge may be introduced, and the operation above-de- 
scribed repeated, the scoria and other extrancous matter being removed 
from the furnace as occasion may require. Iaving now described the na- 
ture of the suid invention, and in what manner thesame is to be performed, 
I wish it to be understood that what I claim, as the invention intended to 
be secured by the said letters patent, is the decomposition of the carbon- 
ates and oxides of copper, by the use of leaves, chips of wood, charcoal, 
and other similar carbonaceous matter, in the process of smelting such 
ores, as above described.” We do not expect this patent will ever 
brought into operation to any extent in this country, where coal and the 
necessary fluxes are so plentiful, although the ores from South America, 
Cuba, and Australia are of the character described. The Chilian and 
Cuba ores are, however, seldom free from an intermixture of the sulphurets, 
and, consequently, cannot be reduced without the usual fluxes; and in 
Australia circumstances indicate that but a short period will clapse be- 
fore, instead of the ores as taken from the mine, we shall have the me- 
tallic contents sent to this country, if not as pure malleable copper, at least 
as a regulus of high per centage. To the proprietors of the copper mines 
in this flourishing colony, the invention will be of immense advantage, 
saving the freight of the worthless portion of the ore, and, probably, open- 
ing up to them the markets of India, China, and the whole of the Pacific. 
Mr. Penny, of Adelaide, has already constructed extensive works for a 
beginning, consisting of four large furnaces communicating with one chim- 
ney-stack, built entirely of freestone, 40 ft. high, and which he expected to 
get into work the second weck in November last; and as at present there 
is an inexhaustible supply of wood of all descriptions, the smelting opera- 
tions will, doubtless, be economically and profitably conducted. We shall, 
most probubly, be very shortly in possession of detuils of the results, which 
we shall, of course, lay before our readers. 








Rerinep Iron or Merar.—It is now pretty generally admitted that 
Mr. Blewitt’s patent process for refining iron, intended for malleable pur- 
poses, is a great improvement on the old plan. We are informed that the 
loss of iron and consumption of fuel are diminished one-half, while the 
produce of the metal, in bars, boiler-plates, &c., is wonderfully improved 
in quality. We attribute Mr. Blewitt’s success, in a great measure, tothe 
fact that, in his operations, the iron is never brought into contact with the 
fuel. In the old refinery-furnace, the coke and iron are mixed up and 
stirred together with the greatest care and diligence, as if the object was 
to amalgamate the one with the other. Hence every part of the iron is 
impregnated with some of the rap bps. of the coke; aud portions of the 
iron uniting with those parts of the coke for which iron has a particular 
affinity, run off in cinder. The loss of iron in this way is often from 
3 cwts to 3} ewts. on Welsh pigs, and, if report is to be credited, from 
6 cwts. to 7 ewts. on Scotch. Mr. Blewitt informs us that the average 
yield, in his furnaces, of good mine iron is from 1 ewt, to 1 } ewt. per ton, 
So important a saving deserves the attention of every ironmaster, 





Nicuotson’s IMPROVED StonE-DRILLING MACHINE.— We have received 
a lithographic diagram, from Mr. Edward Nicholson, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, with a description of his new machine for boring or drilling stone, 


which appears to us at once powerful, simple in construction, and well 
adapted for the operation. It consists of a strong frame of wood or iron, 
similar to a pile-driving engine, fitted on wheels, to enable it to be removed 
from one position to another, having regulating screws at the corners for 
adjusting it to the several inequalities of the surface on which it may be 
required to stand. Ona main driving shaft is the fly-wheel, and a crank, 
connected by a connecting rod toa carriage in the upper part of the frame, 
sliding up and down in vertical guides; this carriage is armed with levers, 
so arranged that, on its descent, they grip the upper portion of the drill; 
and, on arriving at a proper height, they separate, and allow the drill to 
fall. The carriage has grooves, which work on slides; and, being placed 
F on the skew, and slanting in opposite directions, give to it; and with it the 

drill, a slight rotary motion when in,the act of being raised—so that the 
edge of the drill may be presented in a continually ort nie upon the 
work on which it operates, and secure the cylindrical form of the hole, 
This machine, with large-sized drills, worked by four men, or one ; 
will put down a 4-in. hole, in hard stone, at the rate of 2} to 3} ft, per 
hour. Lighter machines, worked by two men, will put down a 4-in. hole, 
in ordinary freestone, at the rate of 5 to 6 ft. per hour, producing a very 
large saving of labour over the old system. ‘The large ho pen= 
e, will raise a greater quantity of stone, 7 





trating the ch 








through the vast Pacific. ‘To do this, we must pierce the Isthmus 
of Darien, and save thereby in getting to the south-western world 


larger masses than shallow holes of small gauge. A further saving is 
effected by a peculiar formation in the drills, by which muc dura- 
bility is secured than by the old plan; and when they r 

the operation is greatly facilitated. 















place in your Journal, or make what use of it‘you' please. The machine 
to consist of one or a to be fitted up similar to ordinary air- 
pumps, and made to a to meet the requiréments of the purposes to 
which it is applied, to be worked by any simple: machinery—say by a 
spring, or wheel and weight movement; or, if on.a larger scale, steam or 
water-power, &c. The air to be forced through:a valve into a reservoir, 
made to-collapse and expand, and there compressed by weights, on springs, 
according to the iutensity of the current desired..: It would not be diffi- 
cult to show the superiority of this muchine over the ordinary bellows for 
organs, &c., the current being equal, continuous, and of what intensity 
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RAILWAYS AND MINES. 

“ They ll sit by the fire and presume to know what’s done i’ the Capitol.” 


THE MINING JOURNAL, _ | 











ition of the Great Devon Consols—the richest mine at present known 
in the world, in pi ion to the sum paid upon the shares. It paid in di- 
vidends, for 1847 and 1848, 30,000/. each year, and a share is worth about 
2302; a buyer at this rate receiving 12} per cent, per annum interest, and 
its value is therefore estimated at about three years’ purchase, for which 


Six,—The moment does not appear inopportune to institute a short in- | period ores are said to be in sight in the different levels of the mine. Con- 
sidering, then, the extraordinary character of this concern, a dividend- 


quity into the relative merits of the question of investment in railways and 
mines; atid as this matter may be considered, in a country like this, where eae ier should give an interest of 20 or 25 per cent. per annum, at 
east since circumstances may put anend to the dividend in six oR TWELVE 


such large masses of spare capital are constantly seeking a safe medium of MONTHS, of less, after the parchase. 


investiture, as one of paramount importance at all times to the capitalist, 
it must be particularly so at the present timé, when the actual condition of 


Muiygs ”—and our recommendations in favour of investments in the latter, 


We now atrive at the point from whence we started—* RaitwayYs AND. 


if based upon the preceding facts and arguments, may safely be adopted, 


soever may be required. This might not be well: received at first, but, I 
have no doubt, from the model I made several years since, that the idea is 
eapable of improvement, and the. result will be of general utility, sooner or 
later.—EmanvEL Dommett: Red Lion-squa 
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railway property is undergoi h seri i 7 

dor problematical whether there is now mach choice lef te presen | © the Toon chal whist capitals sacred in rlways in masses large mie 
holders of railway stock between a diminution, or entire withdrawal, of amg gl At ayer nip fp pases | oo aninas by plies ene , 
their saiereni as the means of saving themselves from the consequences of ited We make no excuse, either, for a mining bias—“ qui s’ez- 
pel a ry pte peor pst re i) by bevy d brag the fat cuse s’accuse ;” but are content to let our views be tested on their merits 
larger class are those who have bought at high premiums, and whe pare at T alone. If, as we predict; the dividends in most railways must go on from 
posed to the double inconvenience of diminished dividends and loss prt Ste dey Gemniasaning.. uaisen Ane. enmnpening Se Doupneny, Serr ane i 
Pal; and it isto the ater we think our remarks wil prove mow appiabe | ce deparmens of management and non-paying portion of this 
facts before us, as elicited at the lath euciteen porte iene pete wheel ewny. qanpesion ofaapnel oningee 55 fre Mame hanee sone 18 
the absolutely crippled state of most of these gigantic Tesshtaisiatte the ents. ya yal full y py namo and ponerse Qf “ oenone of profit—the 
sequence of multifarious errors in management, amongst which extrava- RCO HESS HERRERA) ern 

gance is a prominent item; but the main evil, and it is one of a permanent 
character, affecting railway property, is the purchase or guarantee of com- 
petingjlines and extensions—the obligation of paying guaranteed dividends 
upon some, and the apparent necessity of working all a¢ a loss, with the 
vain hope that they may become remunefative hereaftet. The evil-here 
described is in course of augmentation too, by the cost of the various 
works and extensions creeping with the efflux of time into the balance- 
sheets of almost every company. ‘To take an instance—the Bricuton 
line. Who but can admit that the bringing this fashionable and salubrious 
coast town within one hour and a half of the metropolis, was certain to pay 





ANTHRACITE COAL. 

Sir,—In porving your valuable paper of the 24th Febritary, my atten- 
tion was arrested by some remarks on anthracite in a leading article. 
In the efficacy of this Ihave great faith, from its superior evaporative 
power over all other unprepared fuels, but must ¢onfess myself at a loss 
(if proved to be applicable to steam arid loco! éngines 10 years since, 
at a saving of 30 per cent.) to find out how the kéen economy of the Eng- 
lishman, or the shrewd judgment of the go-a-head American, could suffer 
them to forfeit 6s. 8d. in 14, after being once tauglit to save it. 

The extract from a letter, dated 1839, is but 4 poor criterion for the 

resent day. Although I cannot vonch for the fael used on the Beaver 
eadow Railway, I can safely say that which is used on the majority of 

American railways in 1849 is wood, and not antliracite. 
may not be uninteresting to your numerous readers. Some ten years ago Happening, however, to know something of the history of the Anthracite 
entered upon a series of experiments, in order to test the truth of a theory | steam-boat, I must say that you are, to a considerable extent, misinformed 
which I had formed concerning the stratification of the earth and the for- | on that head, ‘The boilers of that boat were certiinly constructed for the 
mation of mineral deposits, my ideas on those matters differing manele purpose, and with the intention of proving the igre © f of anthracite 
from those commonly received. Those experiments were attended with | coal to marine engines It is equally true that she did, for a considerable 
various gradations of success; but at length, by varying the form and al- | time, ply on the River Thames, with a parent success, where she left Han- 
lowing a longer time for the action of the supposed influential power, I | gerford Market with steam strongly blowing off, and in her passage had 
obtained a result so decisive, that I considered it to have entirely established | probably to stop and ease her engines 20 or 30 times, during which inter- 
vals time was given her to recover steam; but I havé been witness to her 


its promoters and shareholders; and it did so pay, until an unhappy rage 
for pushing the rails everywhere seized the directors, and led them to | the truth of my views. Upon this [ sought an interview with a gentle- st ; 
man well known for his researches in the particular branch of science to | arriving at London Bridge from Hungerford Market only, and saw the 


penetrate the “ wealds” (the very name implying a thin population) of 
Sussex, in every direction, a county without ports, manufactures, or people | which my experiments had reference, I briefly explained my ideas to him 
enough to sustain so expensive a system as railway formation and loco- | and exhibited the formation which I had obtained. The professor, how- 
motion as at present constituted. The consequences, which might have | ever (for such he was), attributed the result to an entirely different cause, 
been foreseen had not cupidity blinded the perceptions of the originators, | and said, I must be mistaken as to part of my statement, which was en- 
are now visible in stock at a discount of 40 or 50 per cent., and dividends | tirely incompatible with his views; which was, in fact, but a polite way 
for the future of doubtful amount. Why not at once close the unprofitable | of disputing my word as to the whole affair. : 
branches? Why perpetuate an evil clearly without any remedy but this? This circumstance, though it caused a disagreeable impression on my 
Whoever has travelled on the Eastern Counties line must have ob- | mind, did not, in the least degree, shake my confidence; for, from the 
served trains constantly filled, and the returns of the company show a | manner in which my experiments were arranged, it was most clearly a 
goods’ traffic of enormous extent—the supposed greatest railway mind in | physical impossibility that the professor’s views, as to the cause of the re- 
the kingdom was at its head—and yet, from some complicated mismanage- | sults which I had obtained, could be correet, But soon afterwards I had 
ment, its shares can hardly be given away at one-half their paid-up price ! | to remove from the scene of my labours, and for some years, moving from 
Is the secret here, too, in the extensions grasped at with avidity, and pushed | place to place, had neither time nor accommodation for prosecuting my 
into unproductive districts? Time will show from what general cause | researches in a satisfactory manner. A few weeks ago, turning out some 
arises the uncomfortable consciousness of directors in their present posi- | lumber, I came upon one of my old experiments, which had been hurriedly 
tion, which reminds us of gingerbread, after exposure to a damp atmo- | put away on my removal, and, curious to know the state of its contents, [ 
sphere. With regard to the chairman of this company, we suspect he has | carefully broke it up. A material change had taken place in the distri- 
already very much jeopardized his position with Madame Tussand, and | bution of the whole mass, and, running in a kind of spiral string through 
it will be curious to learn hereafter, that the wax of the present potentate | one part, I found some particles of a bright yellow colour, which at first 
has been moulded into some future dominant mind in railway affairs. sight I took to be iron pyrites. But, on examination, instead of exhibit- 
We assume, then, that the present rate of dividends in most railways | ing the mechanical properties of that mineral, the particles proved to be 
cannot be maintained—that the fall may be a serious one—that the main | these of a trae malleable metal. Collecting the particles, and washing 
evil is the extensions and branches being unremunerative, and absorbing | them from their matrix, I found they were not acted upon by nitric acid, 
the legitimate profits of the trunk lines; and that the evil will remain, | but I succeeded in dissolving them in nitro muriatic, From the solution, 
or increase, so long as the working of unprofitable ground is persisted in. a solution of protosulphate of iron threw down a brown precipitate, and | very trifling. FLAME: 
: In quitting the direct consideration of this subject, and drawing atten- | the protomuriate of tin, the purple of Cassius. 1 have no doubt, therefore, 
Sie to MINES, he do not intend to assert that they are free from risks and | that the granules which I found were sane of ort gold, and the question MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
epreciations, and sometimes serious ones, ix proportion to the sum invested ; | arises, how they came into the position where I found them. * pire . D. Mushet, i 
but we are prepared, and hope we shall be able to show clearly, that at] I can, with the utmost confidence, state that, during the course of those Be ne eS ee eer gf ny , peer cy 
experiments, I never had a particle of gold in my possession, in such a form | ;, the more likely, seeing that his almost constant residence in the metro- | 
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GOLD—EXPERIMENTS. 
Sir,—Amid the present mania for gold finding, the following particulars 


engineer use some force to raise the valve before any steam could escape. 
I can also state that, previous to the same Anthracite leaving the river 
(and with the same boilers in), she became free burning, with a plate ri- 
vetted over the hopper, and at a time when the London market was glutted 
with anthracite coal, at a very low price. Again, I was informed by a 
gentleman (now an extensive steam-boat owner), who, with much interest, 
had an opportunity of narrowly watching the experiment, that, “in the 
long run, it proved unsucessful,” adding—“ If anthracite coal was the only 
fuel we could procure, I have no doubt that steam trade could still be 
carried on; but while such abundance of coals, so admirably adapted, 
throng the markets, I fear the day is far distant when that article will 
come into general use.” 

I have, in addition to the plan adopted in the Anthracite boat, seen 
many experiments tried, both on a railway and for other boilers, but never, 
except in one instance, saw that strong and lively flame produced from 
anthracite coal, which is so essential in the rapid generation of steam, and 
that was by the aid of a fan blast and hollow bars, which may, I believe, 
be now seen at a large snuff manufactory in the Minories. The circum- 
stance of your quoting the passage from remarks on Pensylvanian anthra- 
cite, coupled with the knowledge of the facts quoted, induced me to pen 
the foregoing, as they appear to be confirmed by the original remarks; 
and with the view of facilitating the use ot anthracite coal, I certainly think 
that the application of a fan-blast is a thing not to be overlooked, as its effi- 
wer required, and expense of applying, being 


cacy must be great—the 
wansea, March 5. ’ 
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“ epoch el ab property (every allowance being made for its specula- eae Oe. rua cy 
ve character) deserves the attention of the capitalist. Mining shares, as | that, aecidently or otherwise, it could have been introduced by me. ©! nolis,and i i ing no reference to ironmaking, or its 
brought into the market for sale, generally represent one of the four fol- | materials (a record of which was appended to each experiment) were al- vetails, h oo caleaiy je see Lemay fi eat becoming acquainted ng the 
lowing classes :— ways selected with the most careful regard to their purity ; and no person subject to which I alluded in my remarks upon Mr. Booker’s . There 

had on any occasion an opportunity of tampering with my operations. I| ar6’some concluding remarks in Mr. D. Mushet’s letter which, as directed 


1, Mines paying dividends. 

2. Mines upon which an outlay has been made, and the lodes reached ; 
but the expenditure thereon greater than the returns of ore. 

3. Mines upon which shafts have been sunk and levels (more or less) 
driven, or so far only partially developed, as to show the probable future 
success by “ indications” of ore, and in which the lodes underground have 
not yet been seen. 

, 4. “Setts” my! mines), “ = plot - ground supposed, from certain sur- SMELTING COPPER ORES—ELECTRICITY. 
face ap) nces, to contain lodes; the upper end of a lode being formed aad ‘ % © ication, i ming Journal 
generally of giman” ani character and Sav ther acerainl by | yet age ete Cano he pevous Namie 
& it bare a few feet, or fathoms, in depth, by which the “underlie” of | 5.47 iy’, fi Iti ' and questioning the 
the lode, or the direction it takes in descending, is also ascertained. Rt ree i ee of oladent en : it isi 
seltesinonts tay be mas mae nether of thew casas, ss i | Tali ofthe patenon the grant ot ion anal isin 
at class | would never have had an existence if class 4 ha en : * A ificati i 
i i ‘ : ; he, or Mr. Leighton, refer to the specification, they will find 
neglected. It is now to be considered what is the knowledge or experience gp aed: : ; ici i i ing “ 
: Hs. Napier in no way mentions the action of electricity, his claim being “ for 
necessary to make a safe choice between them. The majority of those who peak bn tng. * ii Iting th f d 
deal in mining shares possess both mining knowledge and means to carry eg sy enpeteerlagh yt cemetary ven. Sosa haf cn 
i Pee d decomposing the mass formed 
it out, and are, of course, the most successful speculators. No advice is | "*"T for the purpose of disintegrating an 38 | 
isi - : = | by such application.” The operation is conducted on orcs containing less 
requisite to them; they know what to take and what to avoid. The mi-|.?. PP h 
7 5 t rts of sulphur to four of 
marily ae the cl of bayer therfore, t0 whom we prime to fr such | wm 20 Pe Sn. of Ppa hd or a be miged mi ter 

Wh sO oat WE ie AE : ores containing an excess of copper or sulphur, as the case may be; it is 
considerations a, whether i's stustcl i t uinetalioel Gaines err | Hrs calcined, melted in the oe farnacs, the slag removed, and the meta 
léss new, or more or less exhausted; what is the general reputation of the bape ise Sine ot Saat Se every eee OT i ae 

; ete A 3 h, containing 50 per cent. of alkali, and 56 lbs. of slaked 
ies by whom it is offered, and its bond fide character? These points oo aa S etal 
Ravi i i ; F : p lime; when fused, the slag 1s removed, and for every ton of metal 1 ewt. 
ving been satisfactorily explained, the price to be paid for a share is the ry RE Oe ‘ole i it i i i 
’ ; ; 1 f scrap iron is added. hen the whole is melted, it is rapidly mixed, 
most important consideration, which, however, cannot be brought under sebegr st i : i 
: H v : ron into sand moulds, and, when set, put into water, where it soon falls 
pa 4 pole pnd be prerle ome = a lease of a new seft is gene- | inty a black powder, which is senadvel 0 the ordinary calcining furnace, 
i aad the Tie i ob Gatieeedl toate eae wane beige p & charge {or | mixed with 112 Ibs. of anthracite coal and 10 Ibs. of sand to every ton of 
; ; NE! powder. The slag is remelted with #* fresh charge of ore, and acts as a 
formato the proyetve emuncration from ds of w sare Ceeneral | Bor pereeiy agro mith Me. Leihton thatthe action ion on cop 
te . «oe aus = i ly the result of chemical affinity, and that electricity has nothing 
senting setts for sale have, in the majority of cases, obtained them on free | P°™,"* Purely ; is i i 
ad : to do with it; and if the two French chemists he mentions be Messrs. Rivot 
yr slay haere. ng of the lease, and they are entitled to receive for @) aq Phillips, he will find that they also make no claim for electricity in 
share just so much as they are entitled to a8 a fuir price for their influence, | their discoveries, but that their process also consists in the use of iron in 
~_ or zeal, in having obtained a grant of the land, inasmuch as all the precipitating copper from its solution. 
Sonn hereon tend cance ea found. No.raes canbe ad |" che Afinng Journal of the 29d and 0th of Sept last an account is 
! Ase a ape: 3 iven of an experiment conducted by a commission appointed by the Paris 
Sha pooner a 7 in facnating barat of prospect, | Scjay of ‘Arts which was succesful but recommended by thom v be 
t ini ‘ . contined to the oxides and sulphurets of copper. The ore, after roasting, 
not ald that this the clas in which maote mony islost than in any once, | comained 44 per cont. of peroride of wioveenenele Senten ean tein 
i d ili harge to the fu was roasted ore, 2 cwts. 2 qrs. 19 lbs.; 
or, perhaps, in all the others together; and the only safe course of pro- yap fll gen i i 
ing i * : ‘ A .; sand, 2 qrs.; slag of a preceding operation, 3 qrs. 10 lbs.; 
ceeding is, therefore, to pay but a nominal sum for a share in the first in- wae Na Adeeb ob ay > i ing i 
: F coal in small pieces, 20 1b. Five bours after charging, the mass being in 
stance, and to watch most narrowly the expenditure afterwards, a complete liquid state, six bars of iron, weighing 3 qrs. 10 lbs., were th of 


to a brother, might well have been suppressed, even if deserved by the 
latter—remarks which very painfully evidence to me that amenity is not 
always attendant on capacity. ‘The remainder of the letter is a confirma. 
tion of what I have advanced—viz.: that my father furnished and pub- 
lished ideas and correct views upon the subject of ironmaking for the be- 
nefit of the public, and that the public subsequently made a very proper 
and legitimate use of these data by adopting the principles laid down, and, 
in many cases, as with Mr, Hill’s lime patent, improving, upon the ori- 
ginal idea. It is very naturally my desire, tha «ny late father's inventions 
should be known as his, and, therefore, I am not inclined tacitly to see 
them ascribed to others. His labours have been pretty generally appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by private individuals, but I should wish to sec 
them publicly acknowledged, and I cannot help thinking that a monu- 
ment to his memory is quite as well deserved as many which have, from 
time to time, been erected to honour the names of public benefactors. 

I agree with Mr. Leighton in attributing any failure which may have 
occured at Mr. Yates’s works not fo the. construction of the furnaces, but 
to the deficiency of the blast arrangements. I had myself long believed 
that height of farnace, and the consequent long protracted cementation of 
the iron ores, or ironstones, were essentials in smelting these ores to the 
greatest advantage; but norey sen: ascertained that cementation is not 
necessarily a slow process, when carried on under favourable circum- 
stances, and that, in fact, it is almost instantaneous when a mass of ore is 
presented at an adequate temperature, with gaseous carbon sufficient to 
pervade the whole of its particles, and combine with their oxygen, I come 
to the conclusion, that by increasing the capacity of the furnace hearth, 
and augmenting the number of tuyeres, so as to spread the blast over the 
greatest possible surface of ignited matter, a maximum quantity of gaseous 
carbon would be generated, and libe to combine with the oxygen of 
the ore. By following out this principle, and diminishing the height of 
the furnace, increasing, however, the width at the top, and protecting the 
fuel from wasting, by means of a dome, or bee-hive, with apertures for 
filling at the sides, and a central opening for the flame to pass off through, 
I infer that a furnace 20 ft. high, and blown by 12 tuyeres—the discharg- 
ing pipes being 2 in. diameter at the nozzles, and the pillar of blast from 
3 to 34 Ibs.—would do nearly as much work astwo blast furnaces of 50 ft. 
high, blown by three tuyeres, with nozzles 4 in. diameter each, and a pillar 
of blast from 2} to 3 lbs. I believe with Mr. Leighton, that carbon has 
been often mistaken for silica, and vice versd in the composition of cinder. 
Carbonic acid forms with silica a compound—probably a chemical one— 
in definite proportions, 1 do not know whether chemists have investigated 
this subject, but it is worthy of their attention. Rozsert Musuet, 


Coleford, March 6. - 
IRON MANUFACTURE. 


Sin,—Mr. T. H. Leightdn, in a letter to you, dated the 24th February, ; 
states, blast-furnaces have been carried to 60 ft. and 70 ft. in height: now 

that such inane failed in the effects anticipated, is equally well known 

to the iron-maker, and have since been reduced to an average of from 

40 ft. to 50. With reference to Mr. Yates’s proceedings in Derbyshire, 

Mr. Leighton says, he is inclined to coincide with Mr. Robert Mushet in 

his opinion as to the size and working of furnaces, and argues that the al- 
terations already made by Mr. Yates may be attributed to the difficulties 
he has encountered with his new rotatory me and the management of 
the fans, rather than to the size and form of the furnaces. This, however, 
cannot be the case, as he had replaced the, py and fans by an engine 
and blowing apparatus, on a construction as in use at other iron-works, 
notwithstanding which he has since found it expedient to alter his far- 
naces, as before stated. 

In the latter partof Mr. Leighton’s letter, he ba the following query to 
me :—* Do you ever prgter ace ssore woes en vai ‘a 
run down previously to blowing out?” 1am aware gene speak - 
ing, anaes work very well duriag Ue renee of blowing out; but my expe- 
rience on that subject leads me to e it.to other causes than that of the 
bulk of the materials being diminished. | As this is a mere matter of opi- 
nion, we shall both, doubtless, be much obliged to Mr. Yates if he will 
have the goodness to inform us of his present opinion as to the cause of 
his disappointment in the vof his low furnaces. As the long con- 
tinued controversy on the use of fiery cinders in the manufacture of iron 


may naturally be expected to be approaching néarly to a close, allow me 


can, in fact, come to no other conclusion than that the gold had been 
formed there from other substances, and this idea is favoured by the fact 
that a certain other substance, a small portion of which had, for a parti- 
ticular reason, been placed in a particular position, had entirely disap- 
peared from that position, and I could find no traces of it in the mass. 
March 5. B. C. D. 











of out chans’S and Shas had na ete anced as desribed ip eth | in the ms of the scried rss excl ar ocupying the whole width 
a locus standi, and its site marked cither by the tall chimney of the steam- sp oP 5 f pastry the o% ayy e¢ ome prvi Pe secs pty 
engine, or the water-wheel, or both. It has its committee of management, nee Che Sane SED Eee er Sy Mtg a 4 ici or f 
purser, captain, and other officers, amd is incurring a monthly expendi- tape sine fiat SOREN, WENA © smped fagce i oa Pee 1 ré] {cous of 
ture, varying from 50/. to 200/.,, and will so continue until the lodes are ce purposes, and - one si rye er weg : pd ee sone 
proved to be remunerative. The first element to guide a purchaser is the ora he eg Pay a Sa Pernt gn 0 he cil ‘ f sow ts of vol 
sum already expended upon the works, and its judicious application. It gr eke eae se ey pte raphy ary bearer ote Shine 
rarely happens, before ore is raised in safficient quantity to pay the ‘cost, | “ie electricity in the reduction of copper ores; but it was soon found that 
that ouch: dhases, wien Inplinadely cold, védliae tejood 4 aif pa So thde 4, | te coal and the iron were alone, without the intervening aid of electricity, 
(and sometimes much less) of the proportion ate outlay. Was coliiteds capable of producing all the decomposing effects required, and which Mr. 
still in its “speculative” age. Its fate is yet to be known; it may be worth “— a yaw nm “+ = * — gp J °C. iets 
Relies Sn ol j d ‘ ial Fs 4 patent, september 9, 1847, was taken ou rd, ©. 180 
it here undetaibod, pursue a capricions course in descending, become fine | 226 ® communication from abroad, in which the claim is for the join 
by degrees and beautifully less,” or the reverse. The skill of the captain, | “#0” . heat ont arent Pa “at he yee orvhil my : ee kk 
My Sp 1 0 " . + | transmit currents of electricity through the fused mass - 
Garting be an ay raid nba tae pouches tapaeniinn barry de perature; the consequence is, that the sulphur, phosphorus, and arsenic, 
upon the ulti tis esate: ‘ Mines ish dannagee b easedine of all degrees | 2¢ powerfully attracted to the positive pole of the battery ; and their che- 
at pila anqatloaen, but tho best gustan te Fo eods is th at OF ® | mical affinities being impaired, they are more easily volatilised by the heat, 
dailies who desea, more or less, amongst them so much of mining and pass off in fumes, or vapour.—Meratiuraicus: Newport, March 6. 
knowledge as enables them to exercise a control over the work and ex- 
diture. Intelligent minds will not require us to draw the deductions 
‘om these statements; they will do it for themselves. 
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THE BELLOWS SUPERSEDED. 
Sir,—It has occurred to me, that a machine might be constructed to sa- 


A Sividout gazing mine is still a speculation. It is known what was | persede the use of bellows in organs, forges, furnaces, &c., and be applied 
year, and what is promised this; and some certainty is | to most other pu s for which either a blast, or 4 continuous current of 


mee per share - 
ed, ven for a second and third yéar. Let us take a glance at the air, is reqetree: the idea is worth your entertaining, pray give it a 
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—— a Saunbare polemeptat t ses Mr. David | Fs, hi 
Voter of the 19th Feb. states" pate on et on a oA 
blast-furnace was, I believe, patented by Mr. Hill, and though it is many 
he plceg Rabe deh juve recollection of my fathcr attributing the sole 


great merit of the application to him.” It is, however, a well-known 
that finery and all other cinders, “ the produce. of the forge and bar- 
mill,” had been eestor 9 used in large quantities in blast-furnaces 
at iron-works in Yorkshire, for many years prior to Mr. Hill’s patent, 
during which process it had been found that a greater quantity of lime was 
uisite than was used with ironstone alone.—An Iron-MakER OF THE 
Turrp Generation: March 7. 


COMPRESSED-AIRLOCOMOTIVE—IMPROVEMENTS IN MINING. 


Srr,—In the last Namber of your valuable Journal, you have kindly 
referred to my pamphlet, containing a comparison between my system of 
locomotion by comp air, carried with the train, and the atmospheric 
system, as adopted on the South Devon line; and you have quite correctly 
stated, that the prime’ cost of establishing my system from Exeter to Ply- 
mouth, about 524 miles, would, at the highest, amount to 124,000/., and 
the minimum of capital required for the same distance for the atmospheric 
system would, accotding to Mr. Gill’s pamphlet, amount to 480,000/. 
But I beg permission to point out your erroneous statement, that my an- 
nual saving in current expenses amounts only to 10,000/., when you will 
find at pp. 14 and 15 of my pamphlet, that the minimum saving in coals 
alone amounts to 20,000/, per annum, and in wages and stores to 10,0001, 
together to 30,000/. per annum, I yery much wish that railway proprie- 
tors and engineers might be led by these immense sayings, and the ad- 
vantages in safety and expediency, to doubt the correctness of my calcu- 
Jations, and call upon me to prove the same, which might induce them to 
apply the system for the benetit of the public and the companies themselves. 

low me now, Sir, to. address you as the friend and protector of the 
useful science of mining—which, through the information of your ines- 
timable Journal, hds of late so much progressed—in reference to the im- 
mence sacrifices of life of those unhappy miners, by suffocation, or explo- 
sion, and especially.in regard of the last shocking explosion in the Dar- 
ley Mines, near Barnsley, where about 80 persons lost their lives. It is 
my full conviction that ventilation, or a current of air alone, cannot pre- 
vent those accidents, often caused by self ignition; and believing that the 
means to prevent such accidents permanently are inknown to proprietors 
of mines, who certainly would not expose the producers of their wealth to 
such an imminent:danger of a horrible death, if they did know how to 
avoid it with certainty, and under all circumstances, I have, therefore, 
considered it my duty to inform you and the public that I have fully ma- 
tured, and haye ready in all details for immediate practical application, an 
invention which combines the following effects :—It raises the water in the 
most simple and cheap manner from the deepest mines; in fact, the ad- 
yantages of this new and original mode increases withthe depth. With 
this is connected a periect and. constant removal of fire-damp, and other 
obnoxious gases, from the most distant parts, avd the narrowest channels 
in which the collier may be at work; and it will, at the same time, with- 
out any health or life-destroying violent draught of air, conduct fresh and 
wholesome air, as it. were, to the mouth of the working miner. The whole 
invention being based upon the immutable laws of Nature, and the few ap- 
paratus and machinery applied so simple that hardly any essential part 
can get out of repair in any length of time, will, by freeing the mine of ac- 
cidents, and protecting the life of the miner, greatly increase the happi- 
ness and mental comfort of the proprietor of the mines. Besides this, I 
can warrant that the current expenses to produce perfectly these three 
effects, will not amount to half of the cost for raising water from deep 
mines (the Darley Mine is stated to be 1800 ft. deep) in the prose mode. 





second letter on timber tracks, and I fear the objections and difficulties he 
fine er OA G ill wo ast Oo all than he 
has taken credit for. I wonld suggest to Mr. Motley, in lieu of timber 
tracks, the use of granite blocks—say, 18 in. thick, and 2 ft. 6 in, wide on 
the top, the longer the better; two tracks of this material would, I consi- 
der, be infinitely superior to wood, and even limestone blocks might be 
made available, or any other hard stone. These substances we have in 

reat plenty at home, the working of which would giye employment to 
Sandeots of people, make a better road, and be more economical in a na- 
tional point of view, than sending to America for timber to form tracks 
which would be constantly requiring repairs.—Lituos: Plymouth, March 6. 





STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ON COMMON ROADS—TIMBER TRACKS. 
Siz,—Having too much respect for your valuable columns, and the good 
sense and patience of your readers, to be a party in encumbering the former 
with useless invective and unmeaning remarks, which mast be totally un- 
interesting to the latter, I shall not attempt any reply to Mr. Motley’s al- 
lusions to me in your last Number, as the author of some observations on 
the above subjects in previous Numbers. He is so sore upon the matter, 
and takes it up in such bad spirit, that I must decline further discussion, 
productive of language which cannot edify or amuse, and must be tire- 
some to your readers, With your permission, I will, however, at an early 
day forward you some observations, a8 promised in my communication to 
you on the 22d ult., “on the causes of the failures which have hitherto 
taken place, and what are the essentials for seeuring the suceess of steam- 
carriages on common roads;” and whether Mr. Motley, and those con- 
nected with him, with his assumed perfect knowledge and experience in 
the matter, condescend to notice them or not, I trust they will be found 
tolerably correct data, and to convey general information on this undoubt- 
edly important subject. Roap Locomotive ENGINEER. 
Rotherhithe, March 7. 


STEAM LOCOMOTION ON COMMON ROADS. 

Srr,—Having read several letters which have lately appeared in your 
Journal relative to steam locomotion on common roads, I observe that one 
of your correspondents, who signshimself“ A Road Locomotive Engineer,” 
has stated that he can lay his hand upon an old road locomotive, which 
in a week if he had time to attend to it, he would back in performance 
against Sir James Anderson’s new one. Now, being much interested in 
this subject, and being desirous of obtaining a locomotive of average ca- 
pabilities, I should feet much obliged by your correspondent informing 
our readers where it may be seen, as I am prepared to purchase the same, 
if it can be obtained at a reasonable price; as to the repairs, I think I could 
undertake the superintendence myself, should your correspondent be too 
much engaged, I should be satisfied if I could travel at 10 miles per 
hour, or even less, and am rot particular about there being any provision 
for increasing the power, by diminution of speed, as the road I desire to 
run it upon is tolerably level. I feel certain, from all that yet is known 
of the matter, that steam locomotion on common roads must ultimately 
succeed, and I cannot help regretting that so much ill-feeling exists 
amongst those acquainted with the subject. It is a great pity that all the 
information cannot be brought to a focus; then, indeed, might we hope, 
and that immediately, to see steam locomotives on common roads success- 

ful.—Epwarp E. Atiten: Lewisham-road, Blackheath-hill, March 6. 








ON THE APPOINTMENT OF GOVERNMENT INSPECTORS. 
S1r,—There are no fewer than five lettersin your last Journal, on the sub- 
ject of Government interference with mines, called forth by the late melan- 
choly affair at Barnsley, each with views of his own on the subject. Mr. 





Without at all boasting of my inventions, long known and protected by 
you—as the fire-grate, steam-boilers, metallic flues, paddie-wheel, and 
the compressed-air locomotive, which all have been successfully tried —I 
only refer to them to protect me against being suspected of meddling in 
sciences in which I had not sufficient Spanieig? or experience. From 
motives of humanity, and being myself unable, having so many other in- 
ventions in hand, to bring this life-saving scheme for miners into execu- 
tion, 1am quite willing and ready to give to proprietors of mines, or 
persons who have the means and an earnest will to bring such a useful 
invention into practical application, every facility and information. 
88, Hatton-garden, Feb. 28. Bernuarp Von RaTHey, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

Sir,—My thanks are due to your correspondent, Mr. R. Mushet, for his 
kind, candid, and eulogistical remarks, given in your last Number of the 
Mining Journal, upon my inventions. titute as are my inventions of 
alluring tinsel, neglected (must I not add despised) as they have hitherto 
been, and stranger as I am to Mr. Mushet, I am, and I think your readers 
must be, convinced that such remarks emanated entirely from a due ap- 
preciation, acting upon acandid and generousmind. The remarks alluded 
to having such an origin, and prompted by such motives, are of far more 
value, in my estimation, than mere professional or partizan commenda- 
tion; the more especially so as the author is quite competent to forma 
correct opinion upon the matter, and which opinion I am also quite pre- 
pared to confirm ~ not, indeed, by splendid models, calculated, as they too 
often are, more to excite the wonder and admiration of the superficial ob- 
server than to place ,beyond doubt the practical value of discoveries, or 
inventions. I will, whenever the public will give me the opportunity, 
confirm Mr. Mushet’s opinions of my inventions by the (saya working 
of engines, varying in power from 4 to 40-horse, which I have ready made 
by me, and with some of which I have already made more practical experi- 
ments, upon a large scale, than perhaps any one individual ever did upon the 
steam-engine. With these engines I will prove to reasonable, scientific,and 

ical men, that Mr. Mushet has not drawna picture which has no reality. 

have no desire to detract from the efforts of others, with a view to advance 
my own inventions; but all I ask is, that some share of public patronage 
and encouragement be awarded me; and then let the worth of my labours, 
and that of others, determine their relative claims, by the wide and varied 
good they will diffuse through the whole family of mankind. But, Sir, 
the meantime, I dare to assert that Mr. Mushet will not regret having 
had the moral courage to commend to public notice my despised and 


pagiocres inventions. 
. Weston’s letter, given in the above Number of your Journal, also 
demands from me afew remarks. The assertion, that the oscillating mo- 
tion was the chief cause of the greater cooling effect produced, and that, 
had the condenser had a similar motion, the effect would not have been so 
striking, is obviously true; because it, in effect, amounts to saying that, 
had there not been action between the particles of water and the hot con- 
denser, the effects due to motion would not have been produced, as two 
bodies, having the same motion in the same direction, are relatively at 
Test, in so far as their action upon each other is concerned. But as to the 
result of experiment with a condenser, constructed upon Mr. Weston’s 
“ correct sdontific principles,” I will not venture to predict, but will sug- 
two points for hisconsideration. The-irst is the great probability of 
is water s of }in. becoming choked up by foul condensing water; 
the other is, that although the temperature in the air-pump is, within 
eertain limits, the determining, cause of the amount of vacuum obtainable, 
yet it must be borne.in mind, .that the condensing water is heated by the 
steam issuing from the exhaust side of the piston, and that such steam has 
@ temperature at all times genempondin with its pressure. If, therefore, 
Mr. Weston proposes to deliver the condensing watef off, at the top of his 
condenser, at a boiling heat, or nearly so, it is of importance to consider 
What vacuum he will obtain on the exhaust side of the piston of the engine. 

Birmingham, Feb.:28. Tuomas CRADDOCK, 


STEAM LOCOMOTIVES ON COMMON ROADS—TIMBER TRACKS. 

Srr,—Several letters have appeared in your valuable Journal onthe sub- 
ject of introducing steam locomotives on common roads, but to effect tiis 
desirable object a locomotive must be made to suit the road, and a roqd 
made to suit the locomotive, and the same objects must be kept in view, 
fon as in the construction ofa railway. On igs ig care in whieh 

have seen Mr. Motley’s name before the public in the Mining Journal 
it has been in connection with valuable practical suggestions—the construc- 
tion of wrought-iron bridges, the principles of tension and compression 
@onnected with bridge building, and pants on many other subjects, en- 
title him to the highest credit, and I much regret that I cannot agree with 
him on his timber track system. Here we must clash, for timber tracks I 
am ed would be attended with the same results as was the wood 
ow in.the streets of London, which has proved a miserable failure. I 
: ould ust observe, that the first letter of “ Locomotive Engineer ” 
Teonsiter premature and uncalled-for, as Sir James Anderson’s plaps 
sere not, fully before the public, although 








Mr. Clarke’s report was, in 
it for the remarks in 


J. Sutcliffe says, that “ they should inspect but not direct.” South Staf- 
fordshire complains of the “ doings in his district, which call for Govern- 
| ment to interfere,” while “ N. B.” says, the moment the Government in- 
| Spector puts his foot upon the cage, * farewell to ingenuity and enterprize 
on the part of the manager,” thinking that Government will provide the 
| coalmaster with all the management required, and that Othello’s occupa- 
| tion will be gone. Now I do not think Government interference would 
| injure, bat, on the contrary, I think it would very much improve colliery 
management, and would be an additional stimulant to ingenious and en- 
terprizing managers to outstrip their neighbours. No one will deny that 
Lord Ashley’s bill has been the means of doing much good among the 
colliers, especially in preventing women from going down pits, and boys 
under 10 years of of age; and yet this would not have been done if left to 
the colliers themselves, or to the proprietors of the works, for many years 
—may be, never. Again we see the beneficial working of Parliamentary 
interference with factories. Government does not dictate to the mill-owner 
what kind of house he must build, what kind of machinery he will erect, 
or what kind of yarn he will spin, but it dictates that his house shall he 
kept clean, well aired and warm, his dangerous machinery fenced in, and 
his spinners shall only work a certain number of hours a day; and, more- 
over, the children employed must be a certain age, and have been a certain 
time at school, before they commence work at all. Now this does not fet- 
ter the manufacturer, nor hinder him from improving his machinery; and 
when the Act obliges them all to do the same, they are all alike. 


















































schworner). Their duty is to grant sets, to settle all disputes as to dues 
rights between the Deore of the mine and the pe of on be 
certain portions of the year to inspect the mines, to see that hind sydemn 
of ventilation is kept up, that it is properly timbered, and all loose groi 
so well secured that the life of the labourer is not endangered. di 
utes between the proprietor of the mine and his workpeople must be laid’ 
fore the bergmester, previous to any litigation in the law courts. No 
weights or measures are allowed, except those issued by him or ahi $4 
he is bound, when called upon, to assist gratuitously with his advice as 
the working of the mine, but in no case, except where he supposes the lives 
of the workmen to be in jeopardy, can he interfere. There are a number 
of other regulations, regarding schools, poor-rates, medical assistance, 
&c., which might be adopted here; but, as these would require many mo- 
ditications, I shall not at present further allude to them. The great ob- 
stacle in appointing a competent Government inspection in England would, 
I apprehend, arise from the difficulty of selecting independent and quali- 
fied men to act as inspectors. The men selected for such a commission 
should be sound practical men, who have been connected with the working 
details of mining, and possessed of a competent theoretical knowledge of 
all matters appertaiing thereto. It would not do that scientific theorists 
of great name should be placed in these situations by their political friends, 
and thereby add another system of jobbery to those under which the 
country already labours. These officials should be active men, with such 
a salary that they could be independent of all private engagements, and 
devote the whole of their time to the interests of the district te which they 
were appointed. 
Iam afraid, however, that whatever inspection the Government may 
appoint, it will be found not to work well. The officers required to fulfil 
these duties should have some training, and a preparatory education, pre- 
vious totheir appointments: unfortunately the obstinacy and shortsighted- 
ness of our mining population has hitherto resisted all efforts to render 
them as well educated as their continental contemporaries, While an 
examination is required in all other professions as to ability and know- 
ledge, the miner, who has the charge of valuable property, and the lives of 
some hundred individuals in his care, has no other control than the ca- 
price of the owner of the property, who may either be an ignorant, in- 
competent, or avaricious man, caring nothing for the moral or physical 
wants of his labourers, but solely seeking, regardless of human life, to 
work his property at the cheapest possible rate. Before any virtual good 
can be effected, it will, I conceive, be necessary that a complete revision of 
our mining code should take place, and that our agents should, one and 
all, receive some sort of an examination which would give the people a 
guarantee that they were, in some measure, competent to the duties which 
they professed to perform. I am aware that this cannot immediately be 
done—almost a generation must pass away. It is not probable that those 
who have been brought up under the present system would desire any 
change, but we will hope that with the march of progress the mining po- 
pulation will advance, instead of, as hitherto, remaining stationary, and 
obstinately attached to their old prejudices and antiquated notions. ‘To 
have a competent inspection, the officers must be selected from the work- 
ing classes; and to make them capable of fulfilling the onerous and re- 
sponsible duties which will devolve on them, the greatest and primary con- 
sideration is to educate them.—Detta: March 1. 





EXPLOSIONS IN COAL MINES. 
Sir,—Independent altogether of the non-effect of Government inspec- 
tors in preventing explosions in coal mines, their interference with pri- 
vate property will be a very delicate matter. The least power they can 
have is, to be able to suspend the working of a mine, if they consider it 
unsafe, until the opinion of disinterested parties be taken. . Now, in the 
case of an iron-work, dependent upon a regular daily supply of coal, this 
will be a most serious interference, as it will have the effect of unhinging 
every part of the works; and, if afterwards found to have been done need- 
lessly, it certainly will be anything but gratifying to the proprietors, or to 
the people employed under them; the same remark, of course, applies 
to collieries. Interference with agents will also lessen their responsibility ; 
and it certainly cannot be supposed that the workmen will have the same 
confidence in occasional visits from an inspector, as they will have in men 
who daily share the same risks as themselves. One of your correspond- 
ents suggests a board of examiners, and that no person be given charge 
of a colliery, until proved by such board to be properly competent. Now, 
have not the most disastrous explosions happened with the best colliery 
viewers? Who had greater loss of life in that way than the late Mr. J. 
Buddle; and was there his equal as a practical coal viewer in the trade? 
I repeat my opinion, inserted in the Mining Journal upwards of 12 months 
ago, that what we want is a light which can he used with impunity in an 
explosive mixture; and the electric light seems to offer all that can be 
wished for.—A NewcastLe Cotiier: March 7. 





GOVERNMENT INSPECTION OF MINES. 
Sir,—The recent calamity at the Darley Main Colliery has induced 
many of your correspondents to suggest the adoption of various measures 





There are no laws or enactments will ever render mining a safe occu- 
pation. Many of the accidents which happen daily to miners are wholly 
the result of their own carelessness, such as falls from the roof, falls of 
coal, &c., and which no foresight on the part of the management can con- 
trol or be accountable for.. Yet there are defects in using the means well 
known for ventilation, which the workers have nothing to do with, as it 
lies wholly with the management; and this, in my opinion, is a most fit 
subject for Governmentinterference. The universal practice of ventilation 
in mining, is to make a free passage from one pit to another, along the 
face of the working or other parts of the colliery, where men need to go, 
so that air may have free access to the mine by one shaft, and free egress 
from it by the other; and if Government were to dictate the size of this 

assage or air-course, with power to enforce it being kept that size, we 
would hear less of accidents from want of ventilation. It is not the want 
of knowledge of the means for making good ventilation, but the want of 
using these means, that so many accidents arise. I am aware different 
districts require modifications of the system, and for the purpose of arriy- 
ing at the best one for each district, I would suggestthat Governmentshould 
cause committees to be formed in every mining district in the United King- 
dom, composed of engineers and coal masters in the district, to examine 
the mines personally, and report as to the systems actually pursued, with 
suggestions of their own as to improvements, thege reports to be laid be- 
fore a higher committee, composed of one from each district, who would 
discuss the reports of the sub-committees, and from them be enabled to 
draw out special rules for Parliament to legislate upon, and to appoint in- 
spectors, or whatever machinery they thought fit for the working thereof. 
May be, they might think fit to include more than ventilation in their ip- 
terference; but these committees, from their local knowledge, would ep- 
able the central committee {if we may so term it) to form such rules as 
were needed, and would, I am convinced, be productive of much good. I 


terference with mines on the continent, that their mines are behind ours. 
Try it in England, aad it will be very strange indeed if the intelligent 
coalmasters and viewers cannot advise such rules as to make the ignorant 
or niggardly ones mend their doings.—Srzam: Blaenavon, Feb. 26. 





GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN MINES. 

Sir.—Although this subject has so often been canvassed in your Journal, 
and so many able argumeats brought forward bearing on the question, that 
scarcely any new facts can be adduced, yet, the excitement cased by the 
late deplorable accident at Darley Main, and the immense sacrifice of life 
on that melancholy occasion, induces me to trouble you with a few remarks. 
All parties now seem of the unanimous opinion that some independent super- 
vision is necessary, both to protect the interest of the proprietor and the life 


passed, regulating all other branches of industry, that the mining interest, 
which may be called one of the sinews of the empire, has been entirely neg- 
lected. In every country in Europe, with the exception of England, che & 
there are mines, there 1s a special code to regulate them, and competent 


into effect. Jn your last weeks’ number I have read the report of Mr. 
agree with your opinion that it will not be difficult for Government to in- 


troduce such a modification of those regulations, which will protect the 
labourer, without vexatiously interfering with the proprietor. In the 





der the supervision of a bergmester, who is assisted by @ deputy (ge- 


do not think it argues anything, that although they have Government ip-: 


| purpose, it may be sufficient now merely to say, that the state of a mine 
1 in this respect may be easily 


of the workmen. It is strange, that while so many enactments have been ‘ 


examined officials to see the regulations, imposed by those laws, ai ; 


Tremenheere, on the laws which are in force in Germany, and cannot bat ’ 


dinaviap peninsula, the mines are all under the control of the Minister 4 


for the prevention of similar accidents, and to express their opinions as to 
the necessity for, or inexpediency of, a Government inspection of mines. 
, Some of the remedies proposed are, doubtless, of great practical value; 
others are of a more equivocal character; and a few bear stronger evi- 
dences of goéd intentions than an intimate knowledge of mining opera- 
tions. All of your correspondents have confined their attention to ex- 
plosions only, and appear to have overlooked the important fact, that 
however destructive and appalling these accidents are, yet it is to other 
less obtrusive, but constantly occurring causes, that the greatest number of 
violent deaths are to be attributed. In the interesting and valuable “ Ana: 
lysis of the Causes of Deaths in Mines,” as recorded in the Mining Journal 
from the 1st January to the 31st Dec., 1848,which is given in your last 
Journal, it appears that, whilst 162 men were killed by explosion, 304 lost 
their lives in the shafts and mines from other causes. This record is neces- 
sarily very incomplete and imperfect, from the difficulty there is of ob- 
taining the requisite information, and is far short of the real amount of 
those annually killed in the mines of the United Kingdom. Had it in- 
cluded the whole, there is no doubt but that the number destroyed by falls 
from the roofs, accidents in the shafts, &c., would have been shown in a 
much greater proportion. As it is, however, it appears that 141 were 
killed by falls from the roof, &c., 140 in the shafts, 13 by suffocation, and 
10 by the trams or waggons; whilst 162 men and boys were destroyed by 
explosion. By briefly recurring to the probable causes of these accidents, 
it will be seen that a considerable diminution of them may be reasonably 
anticipated as the result of instituting an efficient system of Government 
inspection. 

1. Explosions.—The.combined causes of the explosions in Ardsley Main, 
Eaglesbush, and Darley Main Collieries, by which 168 lives were lost, 
were imperfect ventilation and insufficient care in the use of the lights, 

The remedy is obvious. Although explosions have, doubtless, occurred 
in well-ventilated collieries, and where the lights have been used with 
great circumspection; yet this is no reason why the ventilation should be 
neglected, and caution as to lights disregarded; for it is universally ad- 
mitted, that the best safeguard against explosions is a good ventilation. 
Without discussing the various means whith may be resorted to for this 






























i 1 ascertained, and the best remedies for its 
improvement, if necessary, might be suggested by a Government inspec- 
tor, and adopted by the coalowner with a very beneficial effect. 

2. Falls from the Roofs, &e.—It is not saying too much, in attributing 
the majority of deaths from this canse to the insufficient supply of timber, 
nor are proofs wanting confirmatory of this opinion. t it is quite 
probable that accidents of this kind may happen even with the most liberal 
allowance of “ props,” is admitted, yet it is equally certain that they would 
be much less frequent, and much less di 118, were the req quan- 
tity always supplied, and judicious care observed in placing them. In such 
cases inspection would be equally efficacious for the prevention of accidents. 

3. Accidents in Shafts,—Like most other mining casualties, it is scarcely 
probable that these conld be altogether avoided; but there isno doubt but 
that many lives might be saved, were cautionary and i poventes measures 
always strictly observed. The absence of these would be easily obserred 
by the inspector, and greater care made obligatory. si 

The same remarks eer apply to other migalinnton 
lent deaths; and in all there can be no reasonable doubi 
must result to the miner from a soten 
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‘Government inspection have never contemplated that fatal accidents would 
“be r avoided on its institution, but that they would be very con- 
siderably diminished in number, whilst the health and comfort of the 
miners would be greatly increased. The necessity there is for such a mea- 
sure is becoming daily more apparent, and its staunchest opponents are 
less positive in'their jjections to it; whilst its practicability and beneficial 
tendency has been strongly elicited and confirmed by the discussions which 
have taken place.—J. Ricnarpson, C.E.: Neath, March 5. 





ACCIDENTS IN MINES—LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE. 


ANALYsIs oF DEaTHS BY ACCIDENTS IN MINES, RECORDED IN THE “ MINING 
JOURNAL” DURING THE YEAR 1848, 
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Str,—The above analysis, published in your paper of last week, fur- 
nishes, in my opipion, an ample subject for reflection with respect to Par+ 
liamentary legislation. I will, therefore, subgit my views to your readers 
in a fewshort observations. In the first place, I will premise that the col- 
lieries in the north of England employ considerably more persons than 
those of.any other coalfield; that the shafts are deeper and the workings 

_ much more extended—the quantities of coal raised, and the speed of the 
machinery, far exceeding those of any other district; also, that the coal 
produces a much greater quantity of inflammable gas; and that from these 
accumulated facts the ratio of deaths by accident ought to be proportion- 
aoly greater in Durham and Northumberland than in any other district, 
But how stands the case? During the year 1848 only 19 were killed by 
explosions, 5 from breakage of ropes, 1 from falling down shaft, 3 from 
fulls of coal and stone, 4 from suffocation, and 6 from trams or wag- 
gons—in all, 38 persons. 

Now, let us assume that the districts of Durham and Northumberland 
are equal in importance to North and South Wales, Lancashire, and ‘Staf- 
fordshire, we have there killed by explosion 102, breakage of: ropes 60, 
falling down shafts 43, falls of coal and stone 113, suffocation 8, and by trams 
and waggons 4—in all, 330: being nearly 9 times the number of persons 
killed by violence than in the deep and dangerous collieries of the north. 
Tt may naturally be asked, how does this happen? and that is the ques- 
tion I have undertaken to solve. 

First, then, the collieries of the north of England are all managed di- 
rectly by viewers and agents employed by the owners, who have no per- 
sonal interest to militate against their duty of maintaining good ma- 
chinery, and of providing ample materials and attendance for the workmen 
—the said viewers being more practical and scientific than many managers 
of collieries elsewhere, as, from the comparative smallness of the works, 
there does not appear that necessity to employ scientific men—hence many 

rsons are intrusted with the management of collieries, who do not at 
all understand the subject. So remarkably different is the policy of con- 
ducting the northern collieries to those of other districts, that there is not 
throughout the northern coal-field one single butty collier, or contractor; 
but the works are prosecuted with a due regard to permanent well-being, 
as well as for immediate effect. 

On the contrary, in many of the southern coal-fields, the working of 
the pits, the supplying of materials, and the dealings with the workmen, 
are. let. to contractors, or butty colliers, who raise the coal by the ton; and 
as these persons have only a temporary interest in the work, they naturally 
save at all points—hence may be attributed the numerous deaths pro- 
duced by deficient timbering, neglect of lamps, bad ropes and chains, de- 
ficient machinery, and the employment of boys and women about the top 
of the shaft— many of whom are killed by falling down. 

Now, under this statement of facts, does it not furnish a most powerful ar- 
gument in favour of Parliamentary interference, whereby the safe and sur- 

passing arrangements of the north would be gradually transplanted into 
other districts, partly by persuasion, and partly by compulsory power, to 
enforce the supply of good and adequate materials for the preservation of 
thelives of the miners, as well as for the more economical and effectual 
working of the mines: and is not this statement well calculated to allay 
the fears, and to smooth down the few existing prejudices of the north 
county coal-owners, as to the consequences of legislation; for, according 
to the foregoing statement, they are so far in advanee of their brethren in 

other districts, that legislation would (except in isolated cases) be vir- 
tually inoperative in regard to their collieries The frightful list of per- 
sons killed from the falling of coal, &c., in the Staffordshire thirty feet 
eoal—viz., sixty-ftve—calls for especial observation; it arises from the 
practice, greatly to be objected to, of working away the coal by one single 
process, during which it is impossible to make use of timber as in ordi- 
nary, mining, hence the continual loss of life occasioned by the unex- 
pected fall of coal or stone. Notwithstanding the almost universal prac 

tice of this system, and an opinion that, under proper experiments, it 
would be shown that the working of this seam by two separate processes 
would be much more advantageous to both landlord and tenant, and 
most assuredly be a great saving of life; such experiments miglit be in- 
duced under the influence of intelligent inspectors, but experience shows 
it is next to impossible to bring about any such trials, under the bare sug- 
gestions of uninfluential persons. 

Since the recent dreadful accident in Yorkshire, various new projects 
have been again launched by theorists, and, amongst the rest, an exhibition 
h:ts been made before numerous Members of Parliament, and other en- 
lightened persons, at the London Polytechnic Institution, of Mr. Gurney’s 
steam apparatus for increasing ventilation; but, whatever may be its merits, 
how very difficult is the introdaction of any new and costly system with- 
out the aid of Government, or: Parliamentary patronage. Throughout 
the thiek. coal collieries ot Staffordshire, the common farnace, which is 
so familiar in the northern mines is, generally speaking, disregarded; so 
that collieries being unprovided with this—the most simple of all artificial 
helps to yentilation—if producing the. smallest quantity of gas, will natu- 
rally, sooner or later, explode; yet to induce any rapid change of system 
is well known to be utterly hopeless, without authoritative interference. 

Newcastle-on- Tyne, March 7. Mart. Down. 


THE NEW MINE VENTILATOR. 

Str,—Having had an opportunity yesterday of carefully inspecting Mr. 
Struvé’s new mine ventilator, whilst it was in operation at the Eaglesbush 
Colliery, near Neath, the following observations upon it are submitted to 
such of your readers as are interested in this important subject. This 
- machine has now been three weeks in fall operation, and the unequivocal 
success which has attended it is a matter of sincere congratulation, not 
only to the talented inventor, but to all engaged in mining. Its beautiful 
simplicity of design, its easy adaptation to the peculiar circumstances of 
any mine, and its certainty of effect, are its chief characteristics; whilst 
the comparatively small amount of capital required in its construction, 
and the slight annual expense incurred by it, are strong recommendations 
for its general adoption. It is well known, that in the best managed col- 
lieries recourse is had to the furnace as a means of ventilation—not be- 
cauee it is perfect, but as the best system known. Without entering into 
a slescription of this mode, with which most of your readers are familiar, it 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to mention some of the most serious objections 
to it, and see how far they are remedied, or avoided, by this invention. 
‘The efficiency of the furnace depends solely on the difference of tempera- 
ture between the downcast and upcast shaft, aud is, therefore, seriously 
aficeted by thermometrical changes; whilst the prevalence of fire-damp in 
a mine is inereased, or diminished, by the less or ter pressure of the 
atmosphere, as indicated by the barometer. It is also subject to interruption by the oe- 
eurrence of foggy and windy weather, as shown in the evidence of Mr. Wood at the re- 
cent Inqnest at the Darley in Colliery. The difficulty there is of promptly increasing 
the ventilating power of the farnace when the necessity for it arises, as well as ensuring 
a vigilant and proper attention to it on ordi / disadvantag ly limits its 
cayncity, and leaves the fate of the miners ina pit at the discretion of a man whose 
indolence, or even unintentional neglect, would be fatal to them all. Where the upeast is 
used a8 the drawing shaft, the rapid destruction of the and chains constitutes not 








furnace retained and i d, there has naturally been a disinclination to abandon the 
ascertained benefits of the furnace, even although accompanied by these drawbacks. In 
the several schemes which have hitherto been as improvements, their merits 
have not been commensurate with the risks consequent upon a change of system ; whilst 
the existing evils would only have been modified, or partially mitigated, by their adop- 
tion.” By Mr. Struvé’s machine all the advantages resulting from the use of the furnace 
are retained and augmented, benefits are secured, the evils complained of are 
removed, and are not replaced by others; at least, such is the opinion of the writer, who 
devoted a day to the careful examination of it, and its effects, both above and under- 

nd, and who is uninfluenced by any partiality arising from mew interests, or con- 
nection, with either the inventor, or the proprietors of the colliery. 

By referring to the annexed plans, , and deseription of the machine now in ope- 
ration at Eaglesbush, and to a general plan and more detailed description which appeared 
in your Journal of Dec. 11, 1847yall of which are by Mr. Struvé, your readers will be 
able readily to understand the construction of the ventilator, and the mode of its opera- 

. The machine could have scarcely been tried under circumstances more unfavour- 
able to its success than in this instance, for independent of the additional friction caused 
by drawing a large quantity of air through ways of little more than 11 ft. area, owing to 
the men having been watered out of that part of the mine where the principal works have 
recently been carried on, it was found needful to change the direction of the air-ways, and 
in consequence, it is at present conducted through temporary passages, which are ill- 
calculated for such a purpose, and which permit an immense of the air into the 
waste parts of the colliery. The enlargement of the areas of the u; shaft, which is 
now only 3 ft. diameter, and of the air-ways is now in progress, which, when completed, 
will materially add to the effective performance of the machine. The engine, too, is an 
old one, and has been injured by long exposure, is less than half the power necessary to 
work the machine to its full effect, and is of a defective construction. Yet, under all 
these disadvantages and impediments to the development of its powers, the machine 
worked steadily at 7} strokes per minute. The diameter of the acrometers is 12 ft., and 
the length of stroke 4 ft.— 

Therefore, 12 ft. diameter = 113 ft. area x 2 — 226 ft. area 
and 4 ft. stroke X 2==8 x 7} strokes per minute 60 ft. velocity 


== to 13,560 cubic ft. of air drawn 


out of the mine per minute. The greatest quantity of air passing through this mine pre- 
vious fo the erection of this machine was 3000 cubic feet per minute, whilst this machine, 
if worked to its full extent, is capable of drawing 40,000 cubic feet per minute. By in- 
ing the di of the air to 15 ft., then 70,000, and if to 25 ft., then 125,000 
cubic feet of air per minute would be drawn out of the mine, provided the engine-power 
was also increased. No sooner was the macliine set to work, than its effects were imme- 
diately felt in every part of the mine; stalls in which the fire-damp was 80 valent 
that it required the utmost caution to be used even with the Davy lamp, the cylinders of 
which were so heated as to require to be frequently taken into another part of the mine 
to be cooled, were cleared of this dangerous enemy as if by magic, and all indications of 
the presence of fire-damp vanished—indeed, so effectually has the machine removed all 
apprehensions of danger, that naked lamps and candles are now substituted for the safety- 
lamp. Even the waste parts of the mine, which are at a considerable distance from the 
direct course of the air-way, and which were so foul and fiery, as to render the intro- 
duction of even a safety-lamp into it very hazardous, were unexpectedly, and to the 
astonishment of the men, completely cleared. The abandoned stalls, which have 
hitherto been magazines of explosive air, can now be entered with safety with a candle, 
and the whole atmosphere ofthe mine is so much improved and purified, that according 
to the coneurrent testimony of both masters and men, a collier now cuts 3 tons of coal 
with less fatigue than he could previously cut 2 tons. The effect of the machine in clear- 
ing the colliery of noisome vapours is plainly indicated by the offensive odour of the air 
discharged from it, and by the fact observed yesterday, of a dense volume of powder 
smoke issuing from the outlet valves of the machine, almost immediately after the dis- 
charge of a blasting shot in the mine. When the ventilator was first put in operation, 
the furnace, which is situated at a short distance from it, in one of the air-tunnels on the 
surface, was also in action, when, with almost the first motions of the pistons, the fire 
was swept off the bars, and the red-hot cinders earried along the inlet air-passages to the 
aerometers—a fact clearly illustrative of the superior draught of this machine, as com- 
pared with that caused by the furnace. 
Other facts, confirmatory of what has been stated, might be added ; but, it ls presumed, 
sufficient has been said to prove that, wlthough tried under great disadvantages, yet the 
success of this new mine ventilator has been unequivocally demonstrated ; and that, with 
the slight improvements which experience may point out as expedient, this mode of ven- 
tilating mines will constitute a means far superior to the furnace, high-pressure steam, 
or any other mode which has hitherto been attempted. 
It will be seen, on a reference to the plans, that it is perfectly unaffected by the ther- 
mometrical and barometrical changes in the atmosphere; that it is capable of being so 
constrneted, as to double or treble the quantity of air ordinarily required, on the occur- 
rence of a diminished pressure of the atmosphere, or on other emergencies; that its ef- 
fective operation is uninfluenced by fogs or wind ; that it constitutes an air-gauge, indi- 
cating the quantity of air at any time passing through the colliery, and gives immediate 
and unequivocal indications of the neglect of the man attending it ; that it may be applied 
with facility to drawing as well as to other upeast shafts and levels, and thus effect a 
great saving of the expense now incurred by the rapid destruction of the chains, ropes, 
tubbing, &c., besides diminishing the existing dangers caused thereby to the men. 
These, sir, are a few of the benefits which will result from this valuable invention ; to 
which may be added its easy adaptation to the uliar cireunsstances of any mie, with- 
out requiring any alterations in its internal works, The cost of erecting a machine of the 
same dimensions as that at Eaglesbush, independent of the engine power, is about 300/., 
and it requires the attendance of only one man, consuming somewhat less than 2 tons of 
small coal per week—so that, to its other nnmerous advantages, cheapness of cost and a 
small annnal expense is to be added. In many collieries there is sufficient spare power 
so as to render the erection of an engine for this purpose unnecessary, and where this is 
not the cuse, 2007. will amply provide the requisite power. 
It is highly gratifying to Messrs. Penrose and Evans, the proprietors of Eaglesbush 
Colliery, that their efforts to improve the ventilation of their valuable mine have resulted 
in such signal success, and converted one of the most dangerous into one of the safest 
collieries in the district ; and it is to be hoped that their landable example in thus pro- 
viding for the comfort and safety of the numerous men in their employment will have a 
beneficial inftuence on other coalowners, whose mines are in a dangerous state from im- 
perfect ventilation.—J. Ricnanpson, C.E.: Neath, March 7. 














STRUVE’S PATENT VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





DESCRIPIION OF THE ENGRAVING, 


Figures !, 2, 3, are a plan—section and elevation of the mine ventilator. 
A—represents the upcast pit, which may be either the coal or pumping pit. 
B—calvert, 5 feet by 6 feet, connecting the upcast pit with the mine ventilator ; thus an 
uninterrupted communication is established with the whole of the air passages of 


the colliery. 
D D—are two cylinders of masonry, 14 feet interior diameter, and 16 feet long. 
E E—are interior cylinders, 9 fect 6 inches long, and 4 feet 6 inches diameter ; the space 
between the cylinders is filled with water, 7 feet deep, and marked J. 
F F—are two aerometers, of 12 feet in diameter, and 8 feet 6 inches long, made to ba- 
lance each other, and to move vertically in the water, by means of guides. 
G G—connecting rods, with the chains from the crank shaft, and which also serve as 


es. 
HH “two cranks, laced in opposite direction on a sheft, and to which an engine is 
attached, to give them a rotatory motion. 
1 I—two chains connecting the cranks with the aerometers, and giving a vertieal mo- 
tion to the aerometers. , 





of inhaling the noxious fumes vitiated air which 
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these evils be removed, 





K K K K—four sets of inlet valves, to admit the air from the mine. 
LLL L—four sets of outlet valves, for the discharge of the air into the atmosphere, 
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balance ; 

inlet valves at the same moment as the upper outlet valves, a rapid, 

sage of air place sarong re, pee ' _— 
The water forms the packing, or sel, which prevents air escaping, or being 

admitted, except through the inlet or outlet valves; this machine is capable of 

discharging 40,000 cubic feet per minate, when moving at the rate of 200 feet per 
minute, and there is no reason why it may not be worked much faster. The ma- 
chine is moved by a5-horse power high-pressure engine. ' 


STRUVE’S MINE VENTILATOR. 
Sir,—Will you permit me to make public through your journal the en- 
alosed teetinnonish, which I have thic:cay rasuivpl tear Adeeaht: ‘Padres 
and Evans, relative to my patent mine ventilator, which has been lately 
erected at the Eaglesbush Colliery, I refrain from any, comment, prefer- 
ing that the testimonial and the mine ventilator should speak for them. 

selves.—Wit11aM Price Srruve, C.E.: Swansea, March 5. “ 
“Dear Sia,—Your Patent Mine Ventilator has now been at work atour colliery for 
a month, and gives us perfect satisfaction. In our case not only is the gaa and foul air 
drawn from the stalls and general workings of the mine, but the old goaves and aban- 
doned parts are likewise kept clear. Our men now all work in their stalls with naked 
lamps.. We. work the ventilator from about five in the morning, till six in the evening, 
it being unnecessary to work it at night, as on entering the mine in the morning, the 
overman takes a Davy lamp with him, and however much of gas. there may be there, it 


is immediately drawn off on the working of the ventilator. Our men say that the mine 

is now cool, and wholesome to work in, and we observe that they finish their labour in a 

much shorter time. The current of air un round is uniform, and quite independent 

of barometrical or thermometrical changes. €,shall at all times be ready to give facili- 

ties to any parties you may wish to have an nity of viewing the working of the 
Neath, March 5, 


machine.—Penaosz AND Evans: Laglesbush 4 


REMARKS ON LIGHTING COAL MINES. 
Str,—Feeling that some apology is necessary for addressing you again 
on the above subject, I shall now concisely give you my reasous for tak- 
ing this step. My safety-lamps have been tried at several collieries; and 
while some parties have approved of them, and others have rejected them, 
yet no one has said that they are useless. or unsafe. All admit that'they 
give an excellent light, mach better than they ever saw before in a safety - 
lamp, and yet some have picked out the most trivial objections, so as al- 
most to convince me that they are careless in the matter, and, sooner than 
go to a little expense and trouble in the onset, will still'go on in the old 
way, and run the risk of explosions'every hour, Now, as fam no caterer 
for public honours without doing something to. deserve them, I was:de- 
termined not to forsake the good cause of endeavouring to devise practi- 
cal means to remove the poor colliers from all liability to death from ex- 
piesioms at this stage, but rather to investigate the subject further, with the 
ope of discovering a really good and safe plan of lighting coal-pits, 
which I might have no hesitation in bringing before Government, in order 
that the same (if approved of) might be enforced by law. The reason of 
my addressing you now is, that I may put. you in possession of my whole 
system, as I have now framed it, wa with a description of another 
non-exploding lamp. I proceed, then, to explain the details of my entire plan, to which 
I solicit your earnest attention ; and this I do with great confidence in your impartiality 
and freedom from prejudice, hoping that, if you see it possible that benefits may arise 
from its adoption, you will use your influence to introduce it. Trusting, Sir, to your 
eandour, I address you as a friend without reserve —believing that ‘you cntsrenad my 
motives and appreciate my lal e 
Having been diligently aequiring information for some months, I am enabled ty 
clearly to see the position in which things stand, with reference to the working of coai- 
pits. Some proprietors are so miserably near and stingy, that they will go to no extra 
expense in properly ventilating their pits; nor will they listen to any plans pears to 
them. Others do not object on the score of expense, but upon pretence that all things 
are managed right, and that no reform is necessary. Some e these objections from 
ignorance ; others, from apathy and indifference. A third class, knowing the many dan- 
gers to life that exist in pits, are willing to adopt any judicious measures, when proposed 
to them, for the purpose of lessening the danger. Now, it is to these last gentlemen 
that I particularly address myself, well knowing that the others cannot be convinced by 
any argument ; but my hopes are, that some few may give attention to my suggestions, 
and may put them in practice, and that afterwards other coalmasters may be induced to 
follow their example. But I candidly confess, that I fear not much good will be done 
till the Government takes up the matter, and enforces, under hei ies, some 


heavy penalt 
safety system. Iam proud to observe, that other individuals besides myself aré labour- 
ing in the cause, although some have more phi 


lanth than ability, from th 
comical safety-lamps described in some of the “iat p Ry, Sedging F 


papers. 

I propese that, after my lamps and safety system have been tried, a bill be brought be- 
fore Parliament—supposing they be found to eine Ae its object the preven- 
tion of gaseous explosions in coal mines. Its provisions should be—the appointinent of 
Government inspectors to examine all ihe collieries in the kingdom, and to report whether 
or not safety-lamps were exclusively and at all. times used—to visit with heavy penal- 
ties those managers of collieries where sa‘ety-lamps were not used—to imprison any 
collier detected in infringing the rules, aud e ering his own and other’s lives by im- 
properly using his lamp, by smoking or by any other improper conduct—to punish for 
manslaughter, or homicide, the proprietors of coal mines where accidents have 
through want of proper instruments und regulations—to — in like manner any of 
the colliers by whose carelessness aa explosiun is caused, if they survive it, when it can 
be proved that lamps for every miner were provided, and proper regulations made by 
the managers —in all cases to enable the law to lay hold of, and punish, the really guilty 
party causing the exploston, whether master or man ; and, lastly, to recommend the best 
method of ventilating coal-pits, and to enforce the same in like manner as the use of 
safety-lamps. The preceding bill is framed in accordance with the ing principles, 
or, as I term them, axioms :—1!. That to prevent explosions of f7¢- or carouretted 
hydrogen gas, it is necessary that safety-lamps be used in pit, and that neither 
naked candles nor naked oil lamps be used therein ; and that this, and ting 
proper superintendents to tuke care of the lamps, may and fu- 
ture generations know of them only by réport.—2. were safety-lamps exclusively 
used in coal-pits, explosions would not be causéd from insufficient ventilation, whether 
caused by neglect of the “rappers, or by want of a proper system; and that, therefure, it 
is of primary importance now (seeing that so men ee in a foul state) to introduce 
the general exclusive use of safety-lamps lighting all pits ; and that, conse- 
quently, ventilation is of secondary and subordinate consideration to a proper o 
lighting coul-pits—not only in foul pits, but also in the —for I suppose there are 
no pits that are always free from inflammable gas, or that are notsometimes liable to ir- 
ruptions of it.—3. That it is better, in all points of view, to enact Jaws, and to make re- 
gulations, to prevent the ocenrrence of explosions, than to punish after their occurrence 
—Just as any one of us would rather prevent himself being kil than take measures 
for punishing our murderers; and that it seems advisable to, all coalmasters to 
pursue a safer system of lighting their pits, rather than to leave it to their own free will. 
(But { will observe, that it will be much nore humane and honourable for masters to 
alter the system voluntarily, than to wait to be compelled to do s0),—4. That it is as ne- 
cessary to frame a system for the guidance of colliers, and to enforce the same, as it is to 
invent safety-lamps, since it is evident, to all acquainted with the subject, that, unless 
sufety-lamps are generally and carefully used, there is no all; or why is it that 
since 1816, when the Davy lamp was first const several thousands (I do not know 
the exact number) have been sacrificed? And, lastly, that, looking at the importance 
of the subject—the number of lives thut are daily endangered, and the fact, that Govern- 
ment interferes in far less important matters—there seems no objection to Parlia- 
inentary enactments in this instance. And now, a few words with reference to the Davy 
lamp, and the reasons that induced me to take up the matter. ao. desire is to 
put a stop to all explosions ; I do what I can personally, and leave the rest to those con- 

. The almost hebdomadal occurrence of explosions for years, is a fact too no- 
torious to be concealed from any observer ; it struck me forcibly, and made an impres- 
sion so deep, that it will never be obliterated, and is sed by every fresh ucci- 
dent. 1 then inguired into the causes of these awful occurrences; and was at first in- 
clined to think that they were visitations of a hi power than we can control, know- 
ing their frequency ; but I discovered tliat there were means of preventing them, and that 
they occurred solely through negligence. Jt then seemed to me very strange that miners 
should throw away their lives so profasely, when the remedy was attainable; and I de- 
termined to dive deeper into the subject, with a view of understanding it th hly, and 
discovering with whom the blame rested. I was informed that if a lamp, called a Davy 
lamp, were used, scarcely ever would explosions happen. Why, then, thought I, is it 
not more generally used? For two reasons ~firstly, that it is not a convenient lamp to 
work with; secondly, that the masters did not provide a sufficient quantity for the men’s 
use. Having discdvered the objections, 1 then set to work to remedy them. Rules for 
the guidance of the masters I have already laid down. I have designed safety-lamps 
that afford a good light, With whose construction you are already acquatnted ; but then 
they, as well as the Davy lamp, are costly, and, therefore, they cannot afford to have 
them. Strange excuses these, by gentlemen who spend every day in luxurions super- 
fiuities enough to supply a whole colliery with safety-lamps! Nevertheless, 1 was de- 
termined to conquer this o ion, and I do think have succeeded, since my new colliers’ 
lamp, called “the cylinder lamp,” can be made for as little ag Is, 3d, each. I thus 
openly, Mr. om you an account of my labours—the canses that led to them, and 
the results uced by them, You will observe, that I have endeavoured to «attain two 
objects —one, to establish the necessity of some sort of sa’ t being exclusively used 
in coal-pits; the other, te design safety-lumps that shou answerable for the pur- 
pose. Let lamps be introduced into collieries, and a proper system of manage- 
ment will soon follow. Noone acquainted with the matter can deny, that it is cheaper 
to burn oil than candles. I assert further, that the saving effected by the exclusive use 
of oil lamps in pits, will soon repay the original cost of the lamps. The safety system I 
recommend, then, possesses the advantages uf economy in the long run, al I con- 
sider that advantage only secondary, 

My safety lanthorn and Junar lamp are very suitable to be used in the roomy ies 
of pits, where many men work together, because the light from one of them will (Mumi- 
nate a large area. They can also be advantageous) in all where much light 
rticularly to be recom to men when about to ex- 
amine, survey, or tu descend into mines froin ——. also can be secured from 
interference on the part of the working colliers by being locked, 
being appointed to attend to them. When the candle is consumed, 

a space of time proportionate to the size of the candle, € 
trimming, which cannot be done in the lunar lamp without i rape the lamps can be 
taken into a safe part of the mine, where necessaries for doing this anc Hgtiitig re hep*- 
Here, then, is a simple, but effective, system, that may be adopted in many cases with 
good effect. Now, we may consider this problem solved—viz,: that itis make 
safety mining lamps that shall emit a good light; and thus is one obj 2 
lamp and its imitations removed. I have also fully proved, that the use of 

is attended with no risk, Voge! that the lamps are properly coustructed » 
that plate-glass lamps will emit, or send forth a 
ever lighting a be employed. 

the 
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renders the lamp 


"However, in the lunur lamp, I have obtained this desideratum in the sumplest 
i tect ay puamle. But I found that having removed the colliers’ objections to 


Si 


pons eee I increased the masters’ to mine, on account of the enormous (!) out- 
cost'them to put my system to work. I admit it will cost some money to 
, without some reform, explosions will not be stopped. 
3 nor either has any one pre- 
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enforce their use, the men themselves will not object to use them. Let 
it is necessary for their yo te certain rules be observed, and they 
out of a natural love of life imprinted in every animated being ; for 
explosions have occurred through the men’s i not careless 
rough a want of preper apparatus and regulations it was the duty of 
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ly examine my cylinder 
nich, together with this paper, 


are entirely service. A large lamp is not convenient in all cases where a light 
m pits is for instance, not in very narrow passages—nor for carrying about, 
nor to be attached to the waggons of coal, nor to be hung about the m; and, there- 
fore, the cylinder lamp small and light, will in these circumstauces where 

lamp nor my others would. It is necessary, I have found, to make a 
safety-lamp thai shall take the place of the miner’s candle in every instance, before they 
will discontinue the use of naked nently, the cylinder lamp is so made, 





use 
that it can in every instance nee be substituted forcandles. My ne J being made 
to sult purposes, was luckily found to possess the advantage o' p 
while in the roomy of mines my best lamps would suit: in cases where the 
miners are isolated, Sewoher lamp, that gives light enough for one person, will do very 
well. I aimed at this in the cylinder ef but my. from actual trial of one, I find it 
ives more light than the Davy lamp, and moreover “ 
OT wish yon eaoeml to Ht Rover these ts, and I hope the annexed description; 
together with the lam Tisetf, will explain all. ‘The cylinder lamp is fitted with a handle 
to hang by, and a stalk to stand upon; so that it can either be fixed in the ground, hung 
upon a peg, or fixed in a Jump of clay on the walls, or on the wagons. If it is required 
to place the on a table, or on any hard surface that the ‘will not enter, a can- 
dlestick. will the state vegsitete or, the lump can easily be made flat bottomed, 
without the cost. This lamp is simply globe lamp, fitted with a 
wire case to enclose the flame. 1 cannot conceive that any safety-lamp can be made 
simpler or cheaper than this. It is made as light and as small as is consistent with utility 
and. safety. The! oil vessel is globular, provided with a hollow stalk, and fitted with a 
fe: der (that. is,.a tube and cap,) through which oil is poured in without deranging the 
burner, or the light. ‘The lamp sent you holds oil enough for 16 hours’ consumption. 
The size of the ofl vessel can be varied : there are usnally three sizes of globe lamps made, 
the one you will receive is the second size. The burner is called a one-tube louse burner, 
‘No. |, and takes one thickness of common lamp cotton. Attached to the collar of the 
burner, which screws into the neck of the oil vessel, is a cylindrical case of wire gauze, 
the lamp’s name), the top of which is closed in by a disc of wire gauze. The en- 

tire cylinder is put together without solder ; therefore, if heated red hot by the inflamed 
gas inside, it will not fumble to pieces. Wire gauze, with 30 apetures in a lineal inch, or 
900 in a square inch, is used, A swing handle, made of wire, is fixedatthetop. Atthe 
bottom part ofthe cylinder a wire is inserted, for raising the wick and trimming the flame. 
that it has a free motion, but does not take out. When the top 1s 
this lamp, “heme pe of the trimming wire is inserted in the slit of the burner, 
which will then turn along with it, and so ensure that slit being opposite the wire. 

The end that protrudes through the wire gauze, is bent to form a handle. Achild 
could trim this lamp. . It will then be seen that light is emitted on all sides and at the 
top of this lamp. Its mechanism ultogether is the simplest I could devise, und yet an- 
swers the purpose admirably. But the greatest novelty in this lamp, ‘is the tin shade, 
or shield, that can be fixed on any side of the lamp, to keep out the wind, or a blower 
of gas, This shield acts asa reflector when in use ; and when not required—that is, when 
there is no draught—can be removed. 

When put up, the blast from a smith’s bellows would not disturb the flame, and, there- 
fore, there is no danger to be feared from the flame being blown through the gauze. 
This shield only covers one side, because the wind cannot blow in two directions at once. 
‘The collier, of course, fixes it on that side where the current is, and then will have a light 
in the opposite directi i d, too, by the shield, if he keeps it bright. What could 
be simpler than this contrivance? What could more completely effect the desired 
end? Comparisons with other lamps would be odious; let mine speak for itself. This 
shield, or shutter, or shade, is merely fixed in a frill tliat is soldered round the upper 
hemisphere of the ofl vesyel. ‘This Jamp is not fitted with a lock, because I hope it can 
be safely used without, and I know the colliers do not like locks. ‘The system to be fol- 
lowed with these lamps is the following :—Every collier requiring a light must have a 
lamp; but where several work together one lamp will serve, on account of the light being 

—that is, as good as can be obtained from a lamp of this kind. The lamps must 
be trimmed and supplied with oil every morning, and lighted in a safe place, cither above 
or underground, and given to the colliers, wlio must be shown how to regulate the flame. 
Each lamp will burn for a day. The inspectors of lamps must traverse the pit at inter- 
vals, to see that every miner is carefulty using his lamp. I have too much reliance on 
the good sense of the colliers, as a body, to think that they will wilfully neglect the rules 
when properly explained, and proper lamps are provided. A longish wick had better be 
put in, as it will then last for several days, and a constant light might be obtained, by 
merely 1 the lamp with oil, till every bit was burnt. There will thus be 
no nepewsity for opening their lamps during working hours, as every miner can trim his 
own jamp. Were this system adopted in all collieries explosions would never occur, 
but, of course, the risk would be greatest in foul or badly ventilated pits. 

Cannon-street, Biri » Fed. 28, Joun CRANE. 


* We have received the lamp, which may be inspected by any parties interested. 


ON THE DEFECTION OF MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, AND. ITS APPLICATION 1N ORDER 
TO PRODUCE A MAXIMUM EFFECT. 

Stz,—The mechanical ob congsse. will admit that first principles are only determinable 

Woe arenes oe ified and rendered distinct and evident, both are irre- 

vocable, so long as the properties of matter and the laws of motion remain unchanged. 


In the application of such of form to which matter is ap- 
wher results are most faithfully determined 


upwards from established principles, and 
special purpose in contemplation. , 
rs mechanic, both of the ~ or, jot ed a 
es the benefit— giving « preference to ta) proo! er than 
Getkaed poolicense tn fa prc naan W have bat one 
vour t. We have but one 
writer on the principles of mechanics whose book is worth reading, and it has long lain 
on the shelf as food for the worms, whereby the mechanic has no resource but in expe- 
The combined labour of a few s will in a month, or if not in a year, sut- 
proof of the value of most contrivances, whilst, for the reason 
given, ged <0 en are placed in such obscurity, that scarcely a mechanic of the pre- 





sent era to distinguish truth from error, except by experiment, Nor is this 
estimate of our defunct mechanical science difficult to account for. The Government, in 
times past, lent its sanction and patronage to a course of mathematics which, so faras it 
mechanics, embodies within its pages as much mystery and palpable error as 
pened had the writer been employed on an enigma, or fairy tale. The 
consequence is, that theory and practice are ever at variance; and, in such cases, actual 
experiment, even by model, invariably supersedes the most incontrovertibly established 
fundamental laws of the Great Mechanic—the ori; of matter and motion—and, 
therefore, our mechanics are accustomed, from childhood, to look down with contempt 
on laws the most unquestionable and unchangeable, whereby sciolism and theory are 
confounded, as if they were identical, Nevertheless, I am prepared to express a belief, 
which, I think, will be hereinafier proved, that in cases wherein power and its maximum 
effect are involved, in ninety-nine out of every hundred submitted to t, the ex 
ter has failed to observe some actual, though invisible, agent at work, to under- 
mine the truth of the result, by which he has both deceived himself, and pawned on the 
ublic an unsound In contravention of principles cast and computed 
stand as long as the world on w we live. 

Dr. Hutton’s course of mathematics, so far as it relates to mechanics, has at length 
been withdrawn from the academy (Royal Military), and nothing else yet is substituted, 
whereby the academicans are left without a soars post to direct them, and naturally re- 
vert, or fall back on ruleofthumb. Such also is the predicament of our scientific at- 
tainments in military, naval, and ciyil engineering—an observation which I hold myself 
pledged to redeem, by putting in competition theoretic deduction with experimental re- 
sults. I may have given to sentiments which will be grating to the ears of 

who are enjoying the privilege of leadership in the most momentous matters now 
agitating the national anxiety; yet this pen is not directed by envy, but by.conviction— 
the result of unremitting labour ; and although I may be once more liable to the accusa- 
tion of ape out errors in other people’s work ay Be yee pretending ignorance of the 
motive), I answer him and his compeers, that the towards advancement in the 
science of mechanics is a conviction of error in virtue of its exposition. Nevertheless, 
whether in or out of time the expression of such conviction may be, at this period of the 


of science, what {s now about to be penned will be assailed, as truth is now- 
Sdays ever assal us rance ; have the satisfaction to think, that as 
experimenters of the highest grade r so yon the matter about to be examined, 


t the 
that Tr generation see 
cause to eine the role of thumb, and turn back to the contemplation of established 
Pp les. { have elsewhere proved, by evidence incontr®vertible (Prac, Mec: Jour., 
P. 197), that after dh sew of experience and experiment, engineers know nothing more 
of the principles of railway locomotion than they did 20 years ago; and asa mark of the 
obtuse intellect and captious ignorance which now pervades mechanics, let me say that 
T have been charged (p. 235) with having neglected to account for the effect ot a side wind 
on a train, to answer which I here quote the words of the high experimentalists present 
on the o¢casion to which my estimate arene reeered, that “ scarcely a breath of air 
was stirring ;” therefore, either I am mad for failing to account for what did not exist, or 
my accuser, whoever he may be, “W. H.,” of Paddington, is mad in having furbished 
the silly charge. Our steam navigation is in the same plight as our railways—the result 
of experiment; and, I venture to say, that one-half of the first outlay on both, and afrer- 
ex) in fuel, are so much waste of money. 
bring this paper to a point, it may be said that for ages past no matter has under- 
mental research then 


gone more experi: the useful slave known as the water-wheel; 
nevertheless, at this day the principles ofno machine are less understood. Thisis proved 
by placing in juxtaposition the rules propounded by our two leading authorities (Smea- 
ton and Banks), the rules of both being the result of experiment, and which show 
tis fallible, and that the bone of contention is not yet picked bare. 

rules it. to be Ls rome are contrasted with theirs as follows :— 

SORT ie eeeny ac cas OSD NO be 3 feet per second, for the highest as 

8. 


as w 
Banks—The velocity to be as the square root of the wheel’s diameter. 
Cura—The velocity to 8 fect per second, for all diameters. 







—In the undershot the power is to the effect as.. 3 tol 
Banxs—Ditto, as 1000 to 206, or nearly as ......... 5 tol 
Salt tik? Cegaereds iiehier b¢ evdtitnok ts vnidectivcs weadl s- ott 

ve w }, a8 to 
Banxs— ditto ditto ditto ° 34 ta 1 

’ ditto ditto ditto seeseeeeeeee Ato} 


"The cause of the gross differences between Smeaton and Banks is identical with that 


tions, spring up like mushrooms; but the genius presiding over them is 
usually as barren of point and asa v kite without a tail, 

poy Sat Sie of ater eorle in common use —viz. : 

the undershot, the two latter being the same in prin- 

pp pete Iepceterd The diameter of the overshot will be taken as equal to the 

of water. The float-wheel is current, 

as of a river or tideway, and its diameter is i inate, The last observation applies 

also to the undershot wheel, which is moved by a stream produced artificially through a 

jet or orifice by the pressure of a columm of water communicating therewith, and which 

viking wheel, the force is termed that of im 

Water on the overshot wheel produces motion thereof—therefore, in common language, 

the water is the power; but, in the proper Jauguage of a mechanic, the power is the com- 

of the quantity of water falling on the wheel in a given time, and the space it falls ; 

the it of water falling on the wheel per second is the modulus of power, 

and w! multi by the height of the fall, the product is the power per second, and the 

effect is the modulus multiplied by the wheel’s velocity. The effect by the overshot 


wheel is proportionate tothe height of the fall, and in the undershot it is p: rtionate 
to the square of the velocity of the stream ; but the velocity of the stream ropor- 
tional to the square root of the height of the column of water producing it; t ‘ore, the 


effect produced by both wheels the resultant of the furce of gravity, it follows 
that, when the quantities of water and height of the fall are the same, the effect by the 
undershot is mathematically equal to that ofthe overshot. Nevertheless, this equality 
exists only under one a ¢ condition, which is, that the effect produced by both 


um. 
admits of two meanings, one of which is to produce the greatest ef- 
fect by a given quantity and head of water, independently of the time in which it is pro- 
duced, and in which sense the less be the velocity of the overshot wheel, the less will be 
the ratio of the power to the effect. As an example, 16 Ibs. suspended from one end of a 
scale beam will raise 15 lbs. 1 ft. in about a second— the ratio being as 16 to 15; but let 
16 Ibs. be placed at one end of the beam and 8 lbs. at the other, and, by the laws of uni- 
form motion, the 8 Ibs, will be raised 8 ft. in a second—the ratio being as 2to 1. The 
power to the effect in the first case is as 16 to 15, and in the latter as 2to 1; but the effect 
in the first case is 15 X 1 = 15 in asecond, and in the latter case the effect is8 x 864. 
Therefore, it would require $$ = 4 4-15ths, the quantity or value of machinery, to do 
equal work in the same time, when the velocity is | foot per second, as when it is 8 feet ; 
and hence it is to be understood that the purport of this investigation is to determine the 
maximum ettect, by a given quantity of water taken relatively to the time of producing 
it, for thereby the quantity of machinery and its cost will be a minimum. 
‘The case, then, for co: m is of a distinct character from that appertaining to 
steam as a moving F erie insomuch that the steam, or its equivalent the fuel by which 
it is generated, is the measure or value of the power; but, in the case of the water- 
wheel, the value of the water merges into that of the machine whereon it is employed. 

It has been said, above the power of water on the wheel is the resultant of the force of 
gravity ; and itis now to be explained that, in case of accelerated motion by gravity, the 

and effect may be equal, as in the pendulum—for whatever space it descends, it 

uires a momentum, which again raises it equal to the fall—the times of the descent 

ascent being the same; but this case is not parallel to the gravitation of water on 

8 wheel of which the motion is not accelerated, but uniform, A heavy body falls 16 ft. 

in a second ; its motion is accelerated, and its acquired velocity is 32 ft. per second. In 

like manner a head of water of 16 ft., produces a horizontal stream flowing at the uni- 

form velocity of 32 ft. per second; but let the head of water be so applied, that the 

stream rises perpendicularly, and it will ascend to the height of 16 ft..only ; therefore, 

in this case also the power and effect are equal, and no peculiar privilege is assignable 
to accelerated motion, as compared with rm motion, 

It is now to be noticed that, in case of the perpendicular stream, its velocity is reduced 
from 32 to 16 ft. per second; and for this reason, when the fall of water is 16 ft,, and the 
wheel’s diameter the same, the velocity assigned to the overshot wheel will be 8 ft. per 
second, in which case the power is to the effect as 2 to 1, when the effect is a maximum, 
as shown in the following scale, prepared according to the laws of uniform motion, in 
which column | is the uniform weight or pressure, moving the s) in column 2, and 
raising the weights in column 4, the heights in column 5 in the time of one second— co- 
lumno 3 showing the power, and 6 the effect, per second :— 

SCALE. 
1. 2. 3. 4 5. 6. 


161bs. X 1 foot=16 power, will raise 15 Ibs. x | foot — 15 effect. 
16 32 14 2 28 


2 ” ” 
16 3 ree pe 13 3 39 
16 4 64, 7 12 4 48 
16 5 80 5 il 5 55 
16 6 6% yy 10 6 60 
16 7° M2, Hs 9 q 63 
16 8 1s, 3 s 8 64 
16 9 44°, rs 7 9 63 
16 10 «6160, 4 6 10 60 
16 1 #616, A 5 it 55 
16 12 «192—C«,, pa 4 12 48 
16 13 208, fe ge -4gg 39 
16 4 24, 2 14 28 
16 15-240 1 15 15 


” ” 

In explanation of the scale, it is to be said that, when 16 lbs. moving 8 ft., the power 
being 128, raises 8 Ibs. 8 ft., the effect is 64—the highest number on the scale; from 
which it is inferred that, when the velocities of the descending and ascending weights 
are the same, and the modules of power to that of the resistance as 2 to |, a maximum 
effect is produced. It is also to be inferred that, when the velocity of the oversliot wheel 
is 8 ft. per second, the maximum results, in consequence of the modules of power ex- 
ceeding that of the resistance by the exact quantity of the latter, or the ratio being as 
2 to, 1, the motion of both is the same; but, in cases wherein the velocities differ, 
the product of the descending weight, multiplied into the space it descends, must be twice 
the product of the weight raised multiplied into the height ; and the effect, as before, will 
bea maximum, It has been said above, that a head of water of 16 ft., produces a hori- 
zontal uniform velocity of 32 ft, per second, and that it is reduced to 16 ft. per second 
when the stream is perpendicular, from which it may be inferred that horizontal motion 
is to perpendicular motion as 2 to | ; or that, in the change from one to the other, the 
velocity of a fluid is reduced one-half. Nevertheless, in case of perpendicular uniform 
motion, the power and effect have been shown equal; but in case of the descending 
weight, as per scale, the power is to the effect at a maximum as 2 to 1; and it is desir- 
able to determine whence the difference of the two cases, which appear only distinguish- 
able from each other as follows :—The power and effect in one case are a continuous un- 
interrupted stream, as would be in a liquid passing through an inverted syphon ; but, 
in the other case, the power and effect are distinct from each other. ‘The matter moved 
is distinct from the matter, or power, which moves it ; and, if the weiglits were the same 
on both sides of the wheel, or scale beam, motion would not ensue—hence in the case 
first described, wherein the power is equal to the effect, the velocity of the stream is re- 
duced one-half; so, in the other case, the power is to the effect as 2 to 1, or reduced one- 
half, for which no other cause appears nable, excepting that the vis enertia, as well 
as the momentam of both the power and effect, are opposed to each other, or disrupted 
in one case, whilst, in the previous case, the motion is continuous. These observations are 
strictly limited to the case of fluids, acted on by the force of gravity, and intended as a 
rationale, by which it may be conceived why the power of an elastic vapour, as steam, 
produces twice the effect of a fluid urged by gravity. 

The following is a general rule for a maximum by the overshot wheel, whatever be its 
diameter, being the result ot demonstration, in agrecinent with the principles described :— 
GeyeRnaL RvuLe 1—The velocity of the overshot wheel to be 8 feet per second, whatever be 


its " j 

The velocity of the undershot wheel at a maximum is determined on the followiug ra- 
tionale :—The impulsive force of a stream flowing aguinst a plane surface at rest, is equal 
to the weight of a column of water, of which the transverse area is the section of the ori- 
fice through which the stream flows, and length or altitude twice that of the column 
which produces the stream ; therefore, when the whicel’s velocity is half that of the stream, 
the impulsive force of the water on the wheel when in motion, is reduced one-half, or it 
is exactly equal to the gra’ of the column of water at rest, which produces the stream. 
The power, then, is the product of the gravity multiplied into the velocity of the stream, 
and the effect is the product of the gravity, or. the force with which the stream inpinges on 
the wheel when in motion, multiplied into the velocity of the wheel, whence— 

GENERAL Rute 2—The velocity of the undershot and float wheels to be half that of the 
stream by which they are impelled, f 

There is another variety of wheel urged by gravity, and termed the breast wheel. Its 
diameter is equal to twice the height of the fall of water, and is subject to the same rule 
as the overshot wheel, the velocity being 8 feet per second for all diameters. 

The following table exhibits the velocities of the undershot and float/wheels, according 
to the preceding general rules, in which 

= 1—Is the time in seconds, in which a heavy body descends the space, as in 
column 2. 

2. Is the height of the fall of water in feet ? 

3. Is the velocity of a stream in feet per second, when the head of water producing it 
is the space in-column 2? 

4, Is the velocity of the undershot and float wheels in feet per second, when the effect 
is a maximum. TABLE. 

1, 2. 3. 4. 
Stream. . Undershot & float-whecls. 
oe 2 


Seconds. 
OLDS cocccceessces. O95 





O°250 woes seee scents 100 desscccsseeeee 4 
O°875 we cecececeeeee BB cecceseseseee G6 
O'500 wn cece ee eeee ee 400. B/ecccccccccvece 8 
O°G25 wc cecececevee, 6°25 eee ereccceteccees 10 
O'75O cc ceeccereseee GOO ., cee Bb ceccseccevecee 12 
OBIS 26 cere cece ee ee 12°25 seceseccecceee 14 
17000 6 esse es ee ee 1600 

DVD oe cece cece ee oe 20°25 

1250 o 0 eee cece ee oe 25°00 

VBI5 once cece cece +e 30R5 

1500 2. eee ee ee ee 3600 

VGQ5 oe ce cece eens oe 42°D5 

1°T50 .0 oe cece ee ee «49°00 

W875 cece cece ee ee ee D6'D5 2, coves 
2000 6. cece cece ee eeG4O0 ce cceecccereee Gh cececececccece 


Fxamples in illustration of the general rules, in each of which the samé quentity of 

byt red oe will be taken— viz. (384 cubic inches x 036 Ibs, =) 13°824]bs., and its 
‘a eet. 

Tue OversHot WiHkeEL—Examp. 1.—Diameter of wheel 16 feet, and its velocity 8 feet 
per second. 

‘The power per second is 13°824 x 16 = 221-184. 

The yd ont cama is 13°824 X 8 = 110°592, the power being to the effect as 2 to 1. 

x3" 

Or, ar Yo = 3°1416 seconds, the time of half a revolution, which x 13°824, is 
43°4294784, the weight of water constantly distributed over one-half the wheel’s circum- 
ference when in motion, which x 8, its velocity, the product is 347°4358272, the effect in 
the time of half a revolution, and which, divided by the time of half a revolution, the 
effect is 110°592, the same as above. 

Or otherwise. —The water constantly on half the wheel's circumference being found as 
above, and + by 1°5708, is 27648 Ibs., the equivalent to the weight of water on the 
wheel, supposing it placed at, or suspended from, a point in its circumference horizontal 
to its axis, and 27°648 x 8, the wheels velocity is 221°184 the power, and the effect, con- 
av: 110°592, a result agreeing with the above. 

‘He UnpersHot WHEEL—Examp. 2.—The head of water 16 feet, the velocity of the 
stream 32 feet per second, the orifice through which it flows | inch square, the quantity 
of water per second is (1 X 32 % 12in. X*036 Ibs. =) 13°824 Ibs., and the wheel’s velocity, 
per table, or rule 2, is 16 feet per second. 

The im: of the stream is 13°8241bs., which x 16 = 221°184, the r per second, 





and 6911 16, de whee vloty i 16982—tho eet pr same as by the 
‘overshot wheel—the quantity of water and height of the fall being in both cases the same, 


Tue Froat-WHEEL—Examp. 3.—The velocity of the stream being, as in the last ex- 
ample, the fioat-boards 1 inch square, and the wheel’s velocity 16 feet per second. 
13°24 x 16 — 221°184, the power per second. 

6912 x 16 == 1107592, the effect which agrees with the two preceding examples. 
Tue Baeast-WHee.—Examp. 4,—Diameter 32 fect, full of water 16 feet, velocity of 
wheel 8 feet per second, and the water 13°824 Ibs. ‘ 
32 X°31416==110°5312 cireumf. of wheel, which~-8, the velocity is 12°5664 seconds; the 


8X13" 
time of a revolution and eet == 347°4358272, the effect in the time of a quarter 


revolution or 3°1416 seconds, and the effect per second is 110°592, as in the foregoing ex- 
amples.—Or, 13°824 X 3°1416, the time of half a revolution is 27°648, the water constantly 
on the wheel, which X 8, the wheel’s velocity is 221°!84, the power per second, and the 
effect 110°592, as above. 
Water is sometimes employed to act on the overshot-wheel, in part by gravity and in 
part by impulse, in which case the following general rule being taken, the effect will be 
a maximum, 

GenesaL Rove, IV.—When water urges a wheel in part by gravity and in part by 
impulse, the velocity of the stream should be twice that of the wheel. 
Examp. 5.—Head of water 20 feat, wheel’s diameter 16 feet, its velocity 8 feet, and that 
of the stream from a head of 4 feet is 16 feet, or twice that of the wheel ; and hence, when 
the wheel’s diameter is less than the fall of water, the difference should not exceed 4 feet, 
when the wheel’s velocity is 8 feet per second. 
The foregoing rules are submitted as mathematical deductions from established prin- 
ciples; it is, however, to be observed tht the wheel has been supposed in vacuo, and to move 
without friction on the axle ; therefore, the latter resi , and that of the air, must 
be either estimated or found by experiment, and considered as part of the work done, in 
which case the theories proposed will be found true in practice. In ordinary cases on the 
large scale, such resistance may be safely neglected, for a small diminution of the velo- 
cities assigned would not materially lessen the maximum etfect, as is evident from the 
seale above; but in case of experiment by model, instituted to discover and determine 
principles, it is far otherwise, and it seems both Smeaton and Banks were led to such 
various results, by their models being disproportionate to ordinary cases on the large scale; 
as respects the surface opposed to the resistance of the air in the proportion of 50 or 100 
to 1, as nearly as can be judged by the plates, to which there is not a scale. 
It is now to be particularly observed, that in all cases of the undershot wheel, when the 
orifice through which the water flows is a circle, thejet or pipe conducting it thereto 
must be the frustrum of a cone, when the orifice is square, it must be the frustrum Of 
pyramid, and when a parallelogram, the internal shape of the jet or pipe is to be that 
of a wedge, in all which cases the velocity of the stream will be very near to that as- 
signed by theory; but if these directi be disregarded, the effect will be reduced 
about one third. The choice of the application of the different wheelx, should be ac- 
cording to thé nature of the work intended, in order thut the expenditure be a mini- 
mum. A particular or general rule cannot be given; but when the height of fall is con- 
siderable, and its application any variable resistance, us that of pumping water from a 
mine, the expense, by a judicious application of the underslot wheel, as comp ared with 
that of the overshot, would be reduced in the proportion of 3 or 4 to one, and the effect 
still a maximum, the same as if the resistance were uniform. 
In conelusion, I will indulge a hope that some one, having leisure, will be induced to 
verify or disprove the foregoing theories by experiment, especially as some of them have 
so near an alliance to the paddle-wheel of a steam-vessel, that no person without under- 
standing the one is competent to undertake the other ; therefore, until such experiment 
be made, I shall be constrained to believe that niechanics elect to go on, satisfied with their 
present contradictory rules, under the mistaken notion that sound theory.and practical 
mechanies will ever be at variance, and that Nature’s law is inscribed in a sealed book. 
Upper Penton-street, Feb. 5. Joun Curr. 


{For continuation of “* Original Correspondence,” see page 114.] 














THE ANEROID BAROMETER, 

This elegant and truly philosophical instrument, and which is apparently destined to 
supersede, in a great measure, the Torricellian tube, is the invention of a French gentle- 
man of scientific atcainments, named Vidi; and the public are much indebted to Mr. 
Dent, of the Strand, for the publication of a pamphlet, entitled “ A ‘Treatise on the Ane- 
roid Barometer, with ashort Historical Notice on Barometers in General—their Con- 
struction and Use.” The introduction of this new barometer has been entrusted to this 
eminent chronometer-maker, and which alone is a guarantee for the excellence of the 
principle, and the perfection of the mechanical construction. Mr. Dent commences the 
work with an historical description of the common barometer, which, although sufficiently 
common to form a general piece of furniture, is by no means generally understood ; 
from the period when Galileo first discovered the cause of water rising in a pump from 
the exhaustion by the sucker 82 ft., to be the pressure of the atmosphere, describes the 
experiments on mereury by his pupi Torricelli in 1643, and the subsequent construction 
of the common barometer; then proceeds to the wheel and dial barometer, the inven- 
tion of the late eminent philosopher, Dr. Hooke, and which is now the one generally in 
use, except for marine purposes, and concludes with a description of the sympiesometer, 
also the invention of Dr. Hooke. ‘This latter kind of barometer consists of two tubes— 
one containing spirits, the other coloured water, and shows not only the atmospheric 
pressure, but its temperature also. On the subject of a vacuum vessel, to take the 
of the mercurial tube for barometrical measurement, we leurn that M. Conté, Professor 
of the Aérostatical School at Meudon, near Paris, was the first to cull attention tothe 
subject, as in his balloon ascents, during the war in Egypt, he found the ordinary baro- 
meter subject to so much oscillation as to be useless; he, therefore, constructed an in- 
strument, somewhat in shape of a common watch. It consisted of a bowl of strong iron, 


or copper, upon which was a domed cover of very thin sheet-steel, the edges fitting 
with grear exactness. Springs fixed in the bowl keep the cover at a proper ¢levation ; 


Fig. 1. 


the air ispumped out, and 
as the resistance of the 
springs are uniformly the 
same, the cover plate rises, 
or falls, as the atmospheric 
pressure varies, and these 
variations are shown by 
means of a hand, securely 
fastened, passing backwaid 
and forward on @ divided 
plate. M, Conté, however, 
was compelled to reject the 
instrument, on account of 
the prejudicial intiuence 
which change of tempera- 
ture had uponit. It was 
left to M. Vidi’s ingenuity 
to construct an instrument 
on scientific principles, in 
which he has been most 
pee ee) parse and 
in which hus adopted 
moat ingenious means for 
correcting the variations of temperature—viz, : by the introduction of gas into the vacgum 
vase of the instrument; and, on its capacity being diminished by heat, the gas contained 
within it is, by the same cause, expanded, and, resisting the compressing force of the 
atmospheric weight upon the diaphragms, keeps them separated at a due distance, and 
effects the compensation. The Aneroid barometer consists of a vessel of the shape and 
Fig. 2. size of a chronometer—the internal ar 
rangement of which is shown by jig. 1. 
D, D, is the vacuum vase ;C, C, a lever, 
resting on its fulcrum, B, B, and spiral 
spring, S—to the end of whichis attached 
a vertical rod, 1, which seryes to con- 
nect the lever, C, C, with the levers, 2 
and 3. These are connected by a bow 
piece, 4; and two square-headed screws, 
at e, 6, admit, by screwing or unscrewing 
them, such an alteration of the distance 
of leverage, as to allow the hand of ‘the 
Aneroid to move over a space correspond - 
ing with the scale of a standard mercutiul 
barometer; to the end of lever, 3, is 
attached a light rod, terminating with a 
=. piece of watch chain, attached toa small 
== roller. On the axis of this roller, the 
hand is fixed, and kept in its position, by 
means of a spiral spring —the outer coil 
of which is seen attached to the axis. M 
is the socket, which, being pulled vy the 
pin, K, places the vase in a state of ten- 
sion, whereby it offers resistance to the 
pressure of the external atmosphere ; 
and the diaphragms are kept separate 
after exhaustion, by fixing the pin, K, to 
the lever, C. The surface of the top of 
the vase, D, is formed of fine corrugated 
metal. Fis the orifice, where the ex- 
haustion fs effected. 


To set the hand of the Aneroid to correspond with any other Barometer.—A, the head of 
the screw, fig. 1, to be considered as at the back of the case. . This screw, when screwed 
or unscrewed, alters the position of the hand, and is notto be touched for any other pur- 
pose. It acts in a piece of brass, seen at P, fig. 1, which is prevented from turning round 
the spring, S, by means of a pin inserted in the plate. When the screw, A, is turned, it 
raises, or depresses, the lever, C, C, whence motion is communicated to the hand. 

ister the Variations of the Aneroid.—A nut, as seen at O, fig..2, projects through 
the centre of the glass, to enable the observer to move the gilt index, W, beneath it. By 
this gilt index, the registration of the hand, 0, is effected. The gilt hand being placed 
over the steel one, should the latter have subsequently deviated from 'W, either to: the 
right or left, the difference will be the result. of increased or diminished atmospheric 
pressure, Fig. 2 is a representation of the outer case, with a Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
attached. In the Afining Journal, of Feb. 3, Dr. Murray has borne his testimony to the 
sound scientific principles on which this intrument is based, and the vast utility it will 
prove to the seamen, seronauts, and those engaged in mountain travelling—indeed, to 
erostatic science generally. j 

















METALLIC-BoUND Painters’ Brus.—Those persons who have not a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the subject, may think that painters’ brushes are 
not susceptible of any improvement of moment; this is far from being the case, 
for the present plan of binding the bristles or hairs to the peg by string wound 
ronnd their roots, renders them liable to come to pieces very easily, and the 
bristles or hairs have seldom, if ever, been so bonnd together as not to allow 
many of them to come out after being in use a short time; moreover, when 
the brush is cleaned by soaking it in warm water, its binding ig rendered very 
weak, and soon unfit for use. . All these objections are-so well known to paint- 
ers, that it is their practice only to adopt for varnish, those few well seasoned 
brushes that have stood the test of time, and become protected by a coat of 
paint around the binding. Mr. Nash, jun., a practical brush maker, has re- 
ey registered an improvement that will go far to remedy these def It 

'y 





simply consists in the application of a single metallic band, tightly: 

and the bristles, and rivetted through to the peg, such db 
flattened on two apy i, be an oval form, and i out the brush iha 
manner considered the best fitted for use. et rid et ogoee 
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of machinery have, at 
from a cireular block 
Tas piles of FR front 


— un ‘veneer, asi pay ds a 
a roller. Veneat FR dee Jee produced by the same means; and a 
M. Pape, of Paris, advertises sheets of the latter substance, 80 in. by 150, 
A patent has been taken ont by Mr. Fontainemoreau, for a machine for 
spirally cutting veneers, which he states is superior to all former ones, 
which have epred inning for large widths, and which will cat any 
size log, contin ly from the circumference to the centre, without any 
interruption, and with a velocity aly surprising, The principle of this 
machine is the application of a sharp-edged and very thin blade, held fast 
between two straight rulers, which, while they keep tight the blade over 
all its length, and near its cutting edge, prevent it on one side from goin 
too deep into the wood; and, on the other, force it to penetrate far enou: 
it, according to the thickness required for the sheets. A strong leader 


are just above the knives, resting constantly on the wood as fast as it 

cut, and serves to keep the wood fast over ail its length, and close to 

it: part which is to be cut by the blade—so that, notwithstanding knots 

in oa oes hich the knife meets with, it is always ly sup- 

and cannot be the cause of any defect or accident. If even the 

its nature is very defective and uneven, it will be well cut, and 

wordy ‘precision and nicety which can be wished for. The me- 

chanism for pate Km the blade, and —— continuously the leadex, is 

ways proportioned to the relative velocity given to the wood to be cut; 

it sheets are produced of a surface constantly even, and of an equal 

ickness upon all their width, from the beginning to the end of the spiral. 

ae bees ae bie in order to modify the thickness of the sheets; 

uicker the block turns, the more rapid is the progression of the 

ale leader. There isa moveable drum, provided with several arms, 

ey by which acertain number of pieces of wood can be received simulaneously, 

. and to cut them into thin and rectangular sheets, instead of continuous, 

by which, in many cases, the machine can be advantageously applied to 

bramble and other woods. The knife between rulers, the leader, and other 

of the machine, the patentee considers mechanical principles en- 

new, and of the utmost importance, and without which it would be 
Gmpdestble to obtain like practical results. 


_ Dovuste Axcanxp Lamp.— An improvement in the Argand oil lamp has 
been registered by Messrs. Bedington and Docker, of Birmingham, 
an instance of what trifling alterations in existing mechanical 
details, effect most important improvements. In the common Ar- 
burner the oil becomes carbonised by the excess of heat, and by its 
i . rapidly fouls the wick, which thus requires to be cleansed and 
raised at t periods. In this improvement, instead of the outer and 
inner cases, between which is the wick, terminating about on a level 
with the top of the glass holder, they are carried about haif an inch higher, 
and surrounded with perforations a quarter of an inch in length, just be- 
low the u surface; by this arrangement currents of air are directed 
through res into the wick inside and out, just below the point 
of inflammation, which keeps it and the oil cool, and prevents the latter 
from becoming thick, and cloggitig the wick. One ofthese improved lamps 
will burn from 16 to 20 hours, with steady brilliancy. 


_ NEW PATENTS. 


E. Westhead, Manchester, manufacturer, improvements in the manufacture of wadding. 
A. @. pepe Abbey-street, Bermondsey, practical chemist, for improvements inthe 
manufacture of vehicles for mixing pigments, and also in the manufacture of white-lead. 
N. Defries, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, civil engineer, and G. B. Petit, Brook-street, 
-road, Middlesex, gas-fitter, for improvements in applying gas to heat apparatus con- 
buildings, also im in gas-fittings 
for controlling the passage of gas. 
. Green, gent., Basinghall-street, for Rpctrenants injthe preparation of fuel. 
3 Baird, rrie, Old , Lanark, Scotland, ironmaster, and A. Whitelaw, 
of the same place, manager, improvements in the method or process of manufacturing iron. 
8. Banks, West Leigh, Lancaster, miller, for certain improvements in mills for grinding 
wheat and other grain. 
DESIGNS FOR ARTICLES OF UTILITY REGISTERED. 


Theodore de Marillac, Manchester, oil-can. 

H. M‘Evoy, Birmingham, point of a wire dress hook. 

J. L. Benham. See ae chair with a moveable back. 

c. oe made -square, invisible revolving tip for boots and shoes. 
A. Bertram, Glasgow, hot-water apparatus. 

Clay and Son, Nuneaton, folding meat hastener and plate warmer. 
D. Thomson, Pimlico, bucket pump.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 








COAL MARKET, LONDON. 

PRICE OF COALS PER TON AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. 
MONDAY.—Buddell’s West Hartley 14 6—Carr’s Hartly 14 6—East Adair’s Main 12— 
Hartlepool West Hartley 14 6—Holywell Main 14 6—North Percy Hartley 14— Ravens- 
worth’s West Hartley 14— vaaees Moor 13 6—Townley 13—Wylam 13 3—Wall’s End 
Brown’s Gas 12—Framw 14—Wharncliffe 15—Eden Main 16—Brad- 
's Hetton 16—Bell 15— mr 6—Lambton 16 6—Morrison 14 S—Rpeell's Het Hetton 
6—South 
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i. APRA UNTING BILLS, MAKING 
ADVANCES ON APPROVED 
TRANS. 


RITI 
AchiNe EVERY ort “3 7 i ila 
OF BANKING BUSINESS, ON THE SCOTCH 
TEMPORARY QFFICES —No, ae PURBADNEBDLE SPREE? _ Pee 
ARTHUR AND: ON, Rag MP. -» M.P. 
WILLIAM NBEO Esq.. of 
JOHN MOXON, Esq. of the Reguat park. SS~ 
SOTO 
ge MACGREGOR, Governor. 
ANE. Bag. KENNEDY, Ba poy bee oy 
ernor ie Cc 
Jat 's Arms-yard and arf 1, Slough. orm 
ye ge CAMERON, Esq., Palace-yard, and Dingwall, N.B. 
WARDS, Esq., terrace, pvde pase 
EDWARD ESDAILE: bats Say Nas Bite, - Chesapion eh k, Camberwell. 
THOMAS HOW, i: 4 Eaten, and Gordon House, Turban aheen 
R. HARTLEY K bi a Mi cats of the Oriental B Bank), Walbrook, 
ms ae yy 
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adaptation for foreign use. 
nog, ea be crocted at a cost not exceeding that of « WOODEN 


As regards eco: 
BRIDGE, of equal ca 


Applications to be made to Mr. Moulton, the patentee, Bradford, Wilts; or to Mr 
mes-street, London. 
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Glasgow. 
ORR, aes of Paternoster-row, and Church Hill, Walthamstow. 
APSLEY PELLATT, , of Holland-street, Blackfriars, and Staines, Middlesex. 
THOMAS RITCHIE, Esa, -, of Bishopsgate-street-within, and Dorset-square. 
tins diese With pl add i tha viet , ” 
of Incorporation a statement ee assets and liabilities 
of the bank shall be published monthbl: 


reaver f and that its affairs shall pains Werkeor, 
time one/ourdh ofthe paid-up capital (¢. ¢. £12 10s. fod Emsptory ! clgA pneu 
pennerpeds | incur Ro risk whatever, and shareholders know that their 

eapeed cea-hoecall atx their paid-up stock, instead of their risk being, as in soet all 


other banks, unlimited. 
The must be paid into the Bank of England in the names of the trustees of the 
Brision Roath, an fp conspeny He. hee incorporated, the money will be returned to the 
Application for shares in the subjoined form, will be recived by the secretary at 
pers mont then taf the bank, 52, Threadneedle-street, London ; and of the Wlissine 
brokers—viz. : Messrs. Hugains and Lang, l4a, Austinfriars, don ; Thomas 
opens Esq., Manchester ; George Wise, . Léeds; John Smith, Esq., Leeds; 8, 
- » Esq., a Eriol pee bye Be hs: Mere J.W. mr Nutt, York 
Bit Brod le, verpoo! irles 
Son, meer: Messrs. Williams and Sunterland, Tlicdnor? “thears. Bock Blackw and 
Thomson, Edinburgh ; A. Reid, Esq., Glasgow ; Messrs. Black and Burgess, Aberdeen. 


To the Directors of the British Bank. 

GENTLEMEN,—I request that you will allot to me sbares in the British Bank ; 
and I undertake to accept the same, or fry, less number which may be allotted to me, 
and to subscribe the company’s Deed of Settlement ; ake See ee Se oe cnet aan 
80 allotted to me, on or a to subscribing the said deed, and also the further sum 
of £40 per share, by such instalments as you —— 

‘ame {in full) - 
Profession 


oF business (if any) «. 

- 0+ e@bece 
Date.. 

BORNEO. 


N ARCHIPELAGO COMPANY. 
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offices, 125, 


ALEDQBIAN RAILWAY.—At the Halt- Yearly General 


the 


eeting of the Caledonian Railway 
on faces the 26th of February, 1849, 
George-street, Edinburg; 
J. HODGSON HINDE, Esq. == henner a of the Company), in the ehajr. 


Comper: he op preg 
company’s 
gh, on Tuesday, the 27th of February, 1849, Ks 


The advertisement calling the meeting having been read, the following 


aes Hie reas: 


seanived and ado; 


3. That a favidend 3 


solidated stock of the company, and on £8 15s. per 

shares; such dividend to be paid, Peto en on th fe 
4. That the declaration of forfeiture 

is now confirmed ; and the directors are authorised oF 

the prodeeds in payment of the call due thereon, and 

feiture and sale—viz. :— 


100 shares..+-++++ 


T the chair,— 
It was resolved unanimously,—That the cordial thanks 
chairman, for his conduct in the chair. J. 


ai yo 
1at the common seal of the compan pe adised to. Se racieie OF MGbOMers 
ive was accordingly done in presence of the meeting), 


directors, as amended, and statement chytaclgec- oll 
be now declared at the rate of 3 per cent, 


of t £2 10s, a ‘anager 
Wes) 


rhe a stares i eee 
Caledonian OO, pabarhehasad 


+-Nos. 20119 to 20188 
»» 20248 
o é 
+» 85273 45 
~ 7146 
46232 4, 
41109 
42549 
45892 
7 
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INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


Repro 
JOHN ee yg Esq., M.P. ( te secretary of the Board of Trade), Chairman. 

Capt. C. R. DRINKW. ‘ATER CETHUNe. R. a C.B., Deputy-Chairman. 
Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. GEORGE T. KEPPEL, M 
H. HAMILTON LINDSAY, Esq. (late of the Hon. East India, Compeny’ 's China Service). 
mo NAIRNE, Esq. (director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 

ion 

Sir — PU Bat (deputy-chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
Colonel RA: , M,P. 
HENRY WISE, Esq. (late of the Hon. East India Company’s Maritime Service). SE 


AUDITORS, 
John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq. (firm of Messrs. Gledstanes and Co.) 
James Meckillop, Esq. (firm of Messrs. Palmers, Mackillop, Dent, and Co.) 
So.icrror—Mr. E. G. Flight 
SEcReTagY—Mr. W. Woolley. 
Banxers— Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co., London. 
The objects of this company are, to carry on minin ultural, and trad! 
tions in the Eastern Archipelago, and the a¢q 7 ahd disposing of lands to te oka Island 
of a and the adjacent (Borneo), a region 


HASteEs 


OMBINED VAPOUR BE GEES COMPANY. 


Deposit £2 per share—2s. to be paid 


JOSEPH THOMPSON, Esq, ~ Seamatrent, Bedford-row. 
THOMAS VARDON, Bad.» . Esher, Surrey. 


PROVISIONALLY REGISTERE: 
ital £250,000, in 12,500 shares, of £50 cach 
upon pee Oe -_ the remainder of the a 


upon a 
43 


OGLE, Esq., WwW ithdean House, near Brighton. 


JOHN 
D. AUS: 


zrenes sous uC 


het Esq., ‘Blackburn egg e 
AUDITO 

‘Christie, Esq., Great 

Brockman, Esq., St. bate 


BANKERS. aed 


The Commercial Bank of London. 
CO? SULTING Det 
Mons, Du Trembley de C.E., &e. ke, 


the parts mineral , most 
bp all the valuable tropical productions, and very steading i situated for the ai ioies 
commerce. 
Applications for detailed 


prospectuses, and for the remainin, 
to Messrs. Carden and Whitehead, No. 2, Bulldngs; Mean 


Mesee ¢ Gledstanes 
and Co., No. 3, White Lion Court, Cornhill; Messrs. Pitched es Li 15 
ti. Stans Ea, ay: Healt oo 


vers, ; T. William Bell, om Ea 
Messrs. J. Wilson Pillans and Co., Edingbu ; B. J. Willson, "Esq., Dublin ; ohn ‘yao: 
gregor, Esq., M.P., Chairman, Atheneum Pall Mall ; j Mewy Wise, Esq., Managing 
Director ; or Mr. Spoon eet 
at the temporary offices of of the company, No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


UISBURG IRON-WORKS hoi MINES, in 
WESTPHALIA, CLOSE TO THE RHIN 
MANAGED IN ENGLAND ON THE COST-BOOK PRINCIPLE 

The demand of the North-Western States of the Zollverein Lg! -iron smelted with coke 
requires an annual importation which, in 1846, tons of that metal. 
Its present average current price, in Westphalia, inclusive of du de. perton £5 16 8 

Being possessed of extensive mines of iron ore, entirely paid for. or, the DB 

oony 150 tons of pig -iron, made t7 


Company to turn out this 
cake, og Bd yond peed ley Be to circumstances peculiarly favourable as to 
be produced at a cost, per ton, notexceeding 2 0 0 


Thus leaving for division among the holders of fie S09 sane, myn Ge 
- 4316 8 


on stock is divided, a net profit, per ton, of .. 
: ee ee to be aiaineh, and specimens 
‘a ion o inspected, at the company’ 
ones lo London, 28, Moorgate-stree! & 
rmlO ENGINEERS AND BOILER MAKERS.—The 
BIRMINGHAM PATENT IRON TUBE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURE PATENT LAP-WE) D IRON TUBES (under Mr. R. Prosser’s 
Patent) for Marine, Locomotive, and all Tubular Boilers. Also, TUBES for ac Steam, 
and other purposes. All sorts of IRON GAS FITTINGS. are f 
Lowpon Warenouse—No. 


Worxs—Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
6, Upper Thames-street. 
O PUBLIC COMPANIES, MERCHANTS, MINERS, &c. 
~ EVERY DESCRIPTION of ACCOUNT BOOKS requisite for the CounTINe- 
House or Boakp-Rodm, manufactured to any pattern and ruling, hot-pressed, and bound 
in the most durable manner ( in type, without additional cost), on a scale of char; 
reduced to meet the times.~WRITING PAPERS, ENVELOPES, and STATIONERY, 
of the very best description, on the like reduced scale. Lists on a pplication. “ns 
F. W. RALPH, COMMERCIAL ST. “ATIONE, Pe | 
36, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK, LONDON. ~ 7 


This day is published, 
Yu | \REATISE ON BAROMETERS: an Explanatory Pamphlet 
on the ANEROID, a néwly-irivented portable baronieter, with a short historical 
Notice on Barometers in genetal—their construction and tise; accompanied by a full, 
clear, and accurate table for determining the measurement of heights. y 
00 


ILLUSTRATED Wit wooDcuTs. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, F-R.A.S. 

Price 18. 6d.; or forwarded post-free, on reeeipt of 24-postage stamps: 33, Coc 
street ; 82, Strand; and 34, Royal Exchange(Clock ‘Tower Area).—The price of the A 
roid is £3 3s., including pamphlet. 

Published this day, price Is., 


AILWAY TAXATION. By 8S. LAING, Esq., chairman of 
the London, Brighton, and South Goast Railway Company, and late secret: of | 


3—Stewart’s 16 6 —Whitwell 14 6—Caradoc 15 9—Cassop 15 9—Kellve 1 
Hartlepool ACTING 2 


1 
15—Thornley 15 3—Trimdon 14 3—Richardson’s Tees 14—Tees 16 6—Der- 
wentwater Hartley 14 3—Howard’s West Hartley Netherton 14 6.—Ships, 132; sold, 59. 

WEDNESDAY.—Buddle’s West Harcley 14 6—Dean’s Primrose 13 6—East Adair’s 
Main 12—Holywell Main 14 6—New Tanfield 13 6—Ravensworth’s West 14— 
Tanfield Moor 14—.Windsor Pontop 13 6 —Wylam 13 3—West Hartley 14 9—Wall’s End 
Bensham 13 6—Bewicke and Co. 14 9--Brown’s Gas 12—Framwellgate 15—Hedley 14— 
Riddell’s 14—Eden Main 15—Braddyll’s Hetton 15 6—Bell 14 9—Hetton 16 3—Haswell 
16 6—Russell’s Hetton 16—Stewart’s 16 to 16 3—Shetton 15 3—Heugh Hall 14 6—Har- 
tlepool 16 6—Thornley 15—Trimdon 14—Whitworth 12 9—Adelaide Tees 15 6 —West 
Cornforth 14 6—Howard’s West Hartley Netherton 14 9—Nixon’s Merthyr 20 6.—Ships 
at market, 138 ; sold, 66. 

FRIDAY. —Buddle’s West Hartley 14 6—Carr’s Hartley 14 6—Adair’s Main 12 0— 
Holywell Main 14 3 —New Tanfield 13 6—Ord’s Redheugh 12 3—Tanfield Moor 14 0— 
‘Townley 13 0— Walker’s Primrose 12 0 --Wylam 13 3— West Hartley 14 6—Wall’s End 
Brown’s 13 3—Framwell Gate 14 9—Hedworth 12 0—Hedlvy 14 0—Hilda 13 9—Perey 
Bensham 13 3—South Killingworth 12 6—Washington 13 9—Wharncliffe 14 9—Lambton 
Primrose 15 0—Belmont 15 6—Braddyll’s Hetton 15 6—Hetfon 16 3—Lambton 16 0— 
Lyons 15 0—Morrison 14 0—Stewart’s 16 3—Whitwell 14 6—Benson’s 14 0—Caradoc 
15 My ed 15 3—Hudson’s Hartlepool 14 0—Kelloe 15 6—Ludworth Steam- boat 13 0 
_ | 14 9--Thornley 14 9—Trimdon 14 0 —Whitworth 13 0—Adelaide 
Tees 5 9—South Durham 14 6—Tees 16 0—The Bishop’s Tees 16 0—West Cornforth 
14 6—Hartley 13 9—Nixon’s Merthyr 20 6. —Ships at market, 174; sold, 79. 








Mr. John Harris, Londo rig Station. 
Messrs. Righardeon. and T sated pete: tor. 
Bethed. , Where prospectuses, with the f of 
Seehitign Telpastog the company may be ‘obtained 
This been formed for the urpose of carrying paten' vention, 
known as the “ T (ree heed Vaca Enaine it a ane eo 
may be adapted to nes, Se © compentines ty ile Sg 
By the ion of poset eh to the ord: 4 
|, Without of ay 
saving of at leat one-half in ES nik ol pine te ee, ae aa as in the space oc- 
SCONOMICAL STEAM-ENGINE Surpassing the the Cornish. 
CRADDOCK’S fore T DOUBLE CYLINDER HIGH-PRESSURE 
EXPA ING E. 
BOILER.—Tubalar, * 
ENGINE, Not half the te vl of 0 
half that required by the. 


Tee fee seas rt aa, 
the engine. 
The inyention me Sores Fe to all purposes for which 
than dou oo fig: bape tig 3; and, ie payer i 
e Combined Vapour Engine is exhibited in action every Friday, from One to Three , 
Alike ADAPTED. FOR MARINE, OTIVE, AND ao PURPOSES. 
FUEL.—Not . best engines of the common kind. 








ENT AND SUSSEX 
NDURATED AND *IMPERVIOUS wh ed COMPANY. 
Capital —£20,000, in 2000 shares, of £10 tS 


(Provisionally Registered.) 
N.B.—ORDERS EXECUTED FOR PAVING, &c. 
for prospectuses, &c., to Mr. William Hutchison, Calverley Quarry, Tunbridge 
Wells ; or to Messrs. Hutehison, Wilford, and Co., East Tempie Chambers, 2 , Whitefriars- 


WATER.—Under Loe NGS ae per horse-power per day of 10 hours, for all 
with air as the medium 
These engines are erected af ¢ camapeouliedhy fiddinn chamnatvimmeaeamtig wet’. 


1 FOR SALE. 
TWO 40-horse power ENGINES, suited to condense either by air or water. 
ONE 25-horse power ditto dit ditto 
i) 


LATING } MARINE ENGINES, of yo-horee perer. 
‘com- 


PRICE.—£20 per horse-power. 
These engines are quite new, with ey age 
up in hed best and on, oH Bane. Say meh ile an = pi oe i 
en 
those engines, the price of the Cornish ye double the ay at which these are of- 
fered.—Parties wanting engines will find in the above good bargains, 
witaly to Thomas Craddock and Coz, 36 and 38, Broad-street, Birmingham, 
here engines on the aboye principle may be seen. at work. 


"ane ON SALE, THREE 4-horse HIGH-PRESSURE ENGINES, simply arranged, and 
well got up.—Price £12 per horse-power. 


QTEAM TO iNpia AND CHINA, via EGYPT.— 
MONTHLY MAIL Nyy ance) for PASSE. iGERS and 
toCRYLON, MADRAS, an ENANG, SINGAPORE, and HON 
THE PENINSULAR ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY y 7 
K PASSENGERS and RECEIVE GOODS and i bet the ABOVE | 
; jesse stenmers— from Sarre on the month ; 
on ny re the 10th of the month 
e for Bombay can proceed 's steamers of the 
‘Malte, thenes to iy can pro nr Majesty» leaner pong bo zn 
by the paraded East India Sasapaste's pinaat 
MEDITERRANEAN.—Matta—On the 20th "ind 29th of every month. ConsTANTI- 
NoPpLE—On the 29th of the month. ALexanpria—On the 20th of the month, 
SPAIN AND PORTOGAL— — Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, om the 7th 
17th, and 27th of the month 
kor of the vessels, rates of e-m, 
Spnthaan ath company’s offices, No. 1 Moe, Leade 


VERLAND GOODS ann PARCELS ror INDIA, ADEN, 
CEYLON, MADRAS, CALCUTTA, beng CHINA, and es 
be DELIVERED not later than noon on the 17th of each month ; and if forwarded 
on the 18th, will be subject to an extra charge. 
When the 18th falls on a Sunday, no package will be received after the 17th, and cases 
pesprdoeslip es sab | wn in weight, and when measuring over obe cube foot, they must 
be strong, and well hooped at the ends. 4 
westnener and Oriental Steam. Navigation Company’s Offices, 
122, Leadenhall-street, London, Feb. 23, 1849. 
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London nee leneshest, 





treet, Fleet-street, London 
UNNINGHAM AND CARTER’S NEW SYSTEM OF 
nerally, are invited to examine this system, which may be VIEWED on re 
and Satardays, from half. past Eleven to Three o’clock, at a 
These paints (th prottcis of «paint proce Sdicaiaeeaiiar and vebgnite prenesti 
n e products of a t s and valuable pro; 
not otherwise attamable, and nus of 
surpass all other paints ever yet discovered in point of DURABILITY and 
two coats heing more than equal to three of any other description. From 
their chemical composition, they adapted for aes TRON ; 
ED or BRICK BUILDINGS, and every of WOOD WORK. The 
sce tk og ag open 58 
ence. r ident! iron 
theth from galvanic action, so fatal te the durability of lead and other m 
rétted hydrogen so prevalent in sea ports and tidal harbours, more than T’ 
YEARS, without change. 
larfly — for IRON 
—, ROOFS, and RAILINGS, FARM BUILDINGS, an 
The attention of the SHIPPING INTEREST is ——— ly directed “4 nie ecumpany’s 
patent compou y 
existence), which will be fownd t6 act as a most valuable preservative when applied to 
3 spt seeiee pee. It also forms a beautiful covering for STOVES, 
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